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Rattelser  och  tillagg. 

Sid.     7  rad   1   iippilran  star  universitet,  liis  universitefct. 
»      13     »     1  iiedifran  tillagges  »och  i  Oxenstiernas  Skriftcr  och  Brcf- 

vexling,  S:  520—21. 
»     iO     »  17  nedifran  star  andre,  Jas  andra. 

»     56     »    2  uppifrau     v     emellerlid,     »     cmcllertld. 
»     64     »    2  uppifran     »     /m?i  »     Jioii. 

Forst  sedan  storsta  delen  af  afhandlingen  aflemnats  till  iryckuiiiu',  liar  jag 
lagit  kannedom  om  Pufendorfs  framstallning  af  den  Messeniaiiska  riittegangen 
(i  Schicedisch-Deutsche  Kriegsgeschichte,  Fortsetzimg,  s.  671 — 73).  Hans  re- 
ferat  at'  smadeskriften  ar  sa  fylligt  och  godt,  att  det  forefaller  mycket  antag- 
ligt,  att  ban  haft  tillgang  till  en  afskrift  af  densanima.  I  sa  fall  bestyrker 
hans  referat  i  alia  vilsentliga  pinikter  den  rekonstrnktion  jag  sid.  39 — i-3  sokl 
trora. 
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PREFACE. 


This  thesis  forms  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  on  the  etymological 
elements  of  Shakspere's  vocabulary,  and  deals  with  the  native,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  Continental  Tiermanic  elements.  The  second 
part  will  li'oat  of  the  other  foreign  elements  and  of  uncertain  or 
obscure  words,  and  the  conclusions  based  on  the  wdiole  material 
will  be  drawn. 

The  second  part  will  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  abbreviations. 
T  trust  that  those  used  in  this  part  will  be  easily  understood. 

In  this  place  I  also  beg  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
I  owe  to  my  teacher,  Professor  Axel  Erdmann  of  the  Upsala  Uni- 
versity, for  all  the  valuable  advice  and  assistance  I  have  received 
from  him,  and  for  the  kind  interest  he  has  taken  in  my  work  during 
the  whole  course  of  its  production. 

ElLERT   EkWALL. 

Upsala, 

A2ml  1903. 


Introduction. 

The  composition  of  the  English  vocabulary  is  a  subject  which 
has  not  been  handled  by  scholars  for  a  long  time.  The  English 
vocabulary  is  mixed,  several  languages  having  influenced  it  and  con- 
tributed more  or  less  important  parts  to  it.  Some  of  the  foreign 
influences  upon  Englisli  have  been  fully  dealt  with,  though  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  language.  Hardly  anything  can 
be  said  to  be  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  relations  of  the  ety- 
mological elements  in  Englisli,  on  the  relation  of  the  native  to  the 
foreign  element,  and  on  the  relative  value  of  each  element.  In 
my  opinion,  these  questions  are  worth  looking  into.  Moreover,  I 
think  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  influence 
exercised  upon  English  by  a  foreign  language,  can  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  traces  it  has  left  upon  the  English  vocabulary. 

Earlier  scholars  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  native  to  the  foreign  elements.  In 
handbooks  of  the  Englisli  language  estimates  of  the  proportion  of 
these  two  elements  are  frequently  met  with.  Most  of  these  are  not 
very  reliable,  as  they  are  not  based  upon  extensive  and  accurate 
research.  Some  were  veiy  meritorious  in  their  time,  but  are  now 
more  or  less  anticjuated. 

A  short  historical  survey  of  earlier  works  dealing  with  this  Historical 
question  will  be  of  interest.  A  similar  survey  is  given  by  Elze  in  '^^ofes. 
his  Grundriss  der  enghschen  Philologie-,  p.  258  IT.  This  is  not,  howe- 
ver, very  exhaustive,  and  is  also  rather  summary.  Probably  one  or 
other  work  has  escaped  me  too,  as  the  library  of  this  university 
does  not  possess  a  complete  collection  of  early  works  on  English 
philology.  I  hope,  however,  that  most  works  of  importance  will  be 
found  in  my  list. 

In  earlier  works  sometimes  the  proportion  of  (Anglo-)Saxon 
and  French  words  is  established,  sometimes  tliat  of  (Anglo-)Saxon 
and    not    Saxon,    sometimes  that  of  Germanic  and  Romanic  words. 
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The  terms  (Anglo-)Saxon  and  Germanic  mean  cxactl}-  the  same 
thing,  similarly  French,  not  Saxon  and  Romanic. 

The  first  estimate  of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  George  Hickes 
in  Lingnarnm  Vett.  Septentrionalium  Thesanrus  Grammatico-criticus 
et  Archeologicus,  Oxoniye  1705,  Prefatio  p.  V.  A  Frenchman  had 
charged  the  English  philologists  with  being  unwilling  to  admit  that 
English  consists  largely  of  French  elements.  Hickes  denies  the 
justness  of  that  charge,  adding  that  English  etymologists  always 
carefully  distinguish  between  Norman-French  and  Saxon  or  Dano- 
Saxon  words.  But  only  a  small  part  of  the  English  vocabulary  is 
of  French  origin.  Hardly  a  tenth  is  not  Saxon,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Avhich  contains  no  more  than  three 
Norman-French  words.  —  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words:  For 
thine  is  the  Idngdom  etc.  are  excluded.  So  if  trespass  and  trespasses 
are  counted  as  one  word,  Hickes's  estimate  is  quite  correct.  —  Hickes 
finally  points  out  that  important  elements  of  the  language,  as  case- 
endings,  the  auxiliary  verb,  pronouns,  participles,  conjunctions,  and 
prepositions  are  exclusively  Saxon. 

Sharon  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Sixth  Ed.  183G, 
Vol.  II.  p.  441  ff.  (First  Ed.  1799—1805),  reprints  extracts  from 
fifteen  (sixteen)  classical  authors,  beginning  with  Shakspere  and 
ending  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Saxon  words  are  printed  in  italics.  Tur- 
ner's aim  is  to  show  the  copiousness  and  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  to  be  had  »from  consi- 
dering our  own  English,  which  is  principally  Saxon».  These  extracts 
are  very  short.  Those  from  the  Bible  contain  altogether  some  200 
words.  The  rest  vary  in  length  between  79  and  101  words.  Turner 
has  not  set  down  in  figures  the  numbers  of  Saxon  and  non-Saxon 
words  in  them.  Later  on  that  has  been  done,  and  the  numbers 
have  often  been  made  a  basis  for  estimates  of  the  proportion  of 
native  and  foreign  words  in  English.  Turner's  method  has  been 
frequently  used  by  subsequent  authors. 

H.  Meidinger,  Vergleichendes  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der 
gothisch-teutonischen  Mundarten,  Frankfurt  am  Main  1833,  Preface 
p.  IX,  estimates  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  English  at 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  vocabulary,  quoting  Turner  as  his  authority. 
P.  53G  ff.  he  reprints  six  of  Turner's  extracts,  as  pointed  out  by 
Elze,  without  mentioning  liis  source.  Some  small  divergences  from 
Turner's  text,  probably  due  to  misprint,  are,  however,  to  be  found. 
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Henry  Rogeks,  in  an  unsigned  article  on  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  vol.  LXX  (Oct.  1839— Jan.  1840), 
estimates  the  English  vocabulary  at  about  38,000  words,  23,000  of 
Avhich,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Saxon  origin.  He  bases  his 
calculation  on  the  following  argument:  Mr.  Turner  tells  us  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  written  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  about  a  fifth 
has  become  obsolete.  Now,  in  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon, 
there  are  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  twenty-eight  thousand  words. 
Though  tliis  work  may  not  contain  all  the  words,  it  must  contain 
nearly  all.  Supposing  one-fifth  of  these  obsolete,  there  would  re- 
main nearly  the  numbers  already  stated.  —  Rogers  has  also  ana- 
lysed Turner's  extracts,  and  set  down  in  figures  the  numbers  of 
Saxon  and  foreign  words  in  these,  mentioning  by  the  way  that  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  had  previously  analysed  tliree  or  four  of  them.  It 
seems  that  these  extracts  contain  altogether  1402  words,  296  of 
which  are  not  Saxon.  The  corresponding  numbers  in  the  passage 
from  Shakspere  are  81  and  13.  According  to  this  way  of  calcula- 
tion, the  Saxon  element  would  form  about  four-fifths  of  the  voca- 
bulary. Rogers  does  not  consider  this  method  very  reliable,  because 
many  words,  especially  Saxon,  occur  several  times  in  the  same  pas- 
sage. The  method  gives  us  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Besides,  the  proportions  vary  very  much 
in  different  authors.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  he  says,  »that  in 
our  mosi  idiomatic  writers,  there  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  words 
not  Anglo-Saxon;  in  our  least,  about  one-third».  —The  latter  part, 
which  deals  with  the  different  characters  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
Latin-French  elements,  is  very  interesting. 

J.  P.  Thommerel,  Recherches  sur  la  fusion  du  Franco-Normand 
et  de  I'Anglo-Saxon,  Paris  1841,  p.  91  ff.,  has  made  the  first  attempt 
at  a  scientific  study  of  our  question.  He  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  results  attained  by  Hickes,  Turner,  Meidinger,  and  Rogers,  and 
reprints  the  extracts  given  by  Meidinger  (with  some  corrections). 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  method  as  a  whole  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  does  not  do  justice  to  the  French  (Latin)  element,  because  the 
Saxon  element  contains  the  chief  bulk  of  .very  common  words,  as 
articles,  pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  inter- 
jections. In  Turner's  extracts,  out  of  1196  Saxon  words  no  less 
than  1065  belong  to  these  groups.  All  such  words  should  be  ex- 
cluded, Avhen  calculations  are  made  according  to  this  method. 
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But  such  short  extracts  are  not  extensive  enough  to  furnish  a 
safe  criterion,  and  results  based  on  thein  are  unreliable,  hi  order 
to  find  out  the  relations  of  the  various  elements,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse    the    whole    vocabulary.     Thonnnerel    has    undertaken    that 

large  task. 

He  has  classified  the  vocabulary  as  given  in  Robertson's  dictio- 
nary, supplemented  by  means  of  some  other  works,  and  given  the 
results  in  a  table,  where  the  numbers  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  French 
etc.  words  are  placed  in  separate  columns.  Within  each  column 
the  numbers  of  words  with  tlie  same  initial  letters  are  given  sepa- 
rately.    Souie  of  the  numbers  may  be  of  interest. 

The  whole  vocabulary  examined  consists  of  43,566  words.  Of 
these  13,330  are  of  Germanic,  20,854  of  Romanic,  88  of  Celtic  etc., 
294  of  uncertain  origin. 

Of  the  Germanic  words  12,098  are  Saxon,  2  Icelandic,  342 
German,  712  Dutch,  19  Danish,  57  Swedish. 

Of  the  Romanic  words  330  are  Greek,  4,507  Latin,  8,489  French, 
549  Greek-French,  237  Greek-Latin,  13,514  Latin-French,  1,958  Greek- 
Latin-French,  121  Italian,  48  Spanish,  6  Portuguese. 

Accordingly,  not  one-third  of  the  English  vocabulary  is  of  Ger- 
manic origin.  The  author  adds,  however,  that  this  third  is  the 
most  essential  part. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  now  in  how  far  these  numbers  may 
be  wrong.  A  glance  at  the  numbers  of  German,  Dutch,  Icelandic, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  these  at  least 
are  far  from  correct.  Another  criterion  is  furni.shed  by  the  numbers 
of  words  beginning  with  the  letter  z.  Of  these  15  are  said  to  be 
Anglo-Saxon,  1  German  and  25  Romanic,  which  is  obviously  incor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  possible  that  the  general  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  Germanic  words  is  not  so  very  far  from 
correct.  Cp.  the  estimates  given  by  Morris  and  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  further  on. 

0.  Behnsgh,  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  deutschen  und  romani- 
schen  Elemente  der  Englischen  Sprache,  Breslau  1844,  has,  mifor- 
tunately,  not  been  accessible  te  me. 

J.  G.  Kohl,  Land  und  Leute  der  britischen  Inseln,  Dresden  und 
Leipzig  1844,  III  p.  512  ff.,  gives  some  interesting  general  remarks 
on  the  relations  between  the  various  elements  in  English.  He  does 
not,  however,  give  any  estiuiates  of  the  proportions  of  these  ele- 
ments. 
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E.  Fiedler,  Wisseiischaftliche  Grammatik  der  eiiglischen  Sprache, 
Second  Ed.  1877,  I.  p.  80  ff.  (First  Ed.  1850),  considers  the  Romanic 
and  Germanic  elements  in  English  to  l)e  ahout  C(jual  in  number.  If 
the  learned  Latin  loanwords  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  Ro- 
manic element  is  numerically  superior.  The  Germanic  element,  as 
being  preferred  in  the  poetical  language  and  in  popular  speech,  has 
a  moral  superiority,  Fiedler  also  gives  extracts  from  21  classical 
authors  with  Romanic  words  put  in  italics,  »that  the  reader  may 
have  occasion  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
elements».  These  extracts  are  much  longer  than  any  previously 
given,  and  the  words  are  as  a  rule  correctly  marked  as  Germanic 
or  Romanic.  The  relative  numbers  are  not  computed.  I  find  that 
the  extract  from  Shakspere  contains  33  words  out  of  278  (or  nearly 
12  per  cent.)  of  Romanic  origin. 

Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  Fifth  Ed.  1862,  p.  11  ff. 
(First  Ed.  1855)  makes  the  following  rough  distribution  of  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary:  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  words  are  Saxon,  thirty  Latin, 
five  Greek,  five  from  vai'ious  other  sources,  hi  reality  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Saxon  element  is  much  more  considerable.  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  of  seventy  words  only  six  are  Latin.  In  other  pas- 
sages the  percentage  of  Latin  words  is  still  smaller. 

Of  all  works  dealing  with  our  question,  which  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared, the  most  important  is  no  doubt  G.  P.  jMarsh's  Lectures  on 
the  English  Language.  These  lectures  were  held  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1858 — 59.  I  have  used  the  second  edition,  which  appeared 
in  1863.  On  p.  88  ff.  the  author  deals  with  the  sources  and  com- 
position of  English.  After  some  short  remarks  on  the  various  me- 
thods that  may  be  used,  he  mentions  the  estimates  of  Trench  and 
Turner,  and  gives  the  numbers  in  the  extracts  of  the  latter. 

He  points  out  that  results  based  on  such  short  extracts  are  unre- 
liable. More  thorough  and  extensive  research  is  necessary  in  order 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  Marsh  has  examined  the  total 
vocabularies  of  the  Orrmulum,  the  Holy  Bible,  Shakspere,  and  Mil- 
ton's poetical  works.  Each  word  is  counted  once;  proper  names  are 
excluded.  The  results  are:  the  Orrmulum  has  nearly  97  per  cent, 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Avords,  the  Bible  and  Shakspere  60  per  cent.,  Milton 
less  than  33  per  cent. 

He  has  further  examined  extracts  from  thirty-one  authors,  be- 
ginning with  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  ending  with  Martineau.  These 
extracts    are    much    longer  than  those  of  Turner  or  Fiedler.     Each 
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word    is    counted   as  often   as   it   occurs.     It   seems   that  Sliakspere 
employs  of  Anglo-Saxon  words 

in  Henry  ]V  A.  act  II.  91   per  cent, 
in  Othello,  act  V.  ...  80      »       » 
in  Tempest,  act  I.  ...  88     »       » 

In  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  VI,  there  are  80  per  cent,  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words. 

Marsh  mentions  p.  80  foot-note  that  some  Scand.  words  are 
also  to  be  found  in  English.  In  making  his  estimates,  however,  he 
has  not  counted  these  among  foreign  words.  So  the  numbers  above 
are  in  reality  those  of  Germanic  words.  If  the  Scand.  words  had 
been  looked  upon  as  foreign,  the  relative  numbers,  esp.  in  the  Orr- 
mulum,  would  probably  have  appeared  rather  different. 

The  chapter  ends  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  different 
elements  and  on  native  and  foreign  suffixes  in  English. 

Worcester,  in  tlie  Introduction  to  his  Dictionary,  p.  47  f.,  gives 
a  short  account  of  some  previous  works  bearing  upon  our  question. 
He  also  gives  a  couple  of  extracts  of  the  usual  kind  himself.  The 
first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  contains,  according  to  him,  1003 
words,  53  of  which  are  proper  names,  55  not  Saxon.  Of  the  Saxon 
words  the  occurs  G8  times,  and  Gl,  of  39,  that  19,  unto  15,  to  13, 
I  33,  thou  30,  he  89,  he  66  times. 

Pott,  Etymologische  Forschungen,  II.  1,  Second  Ed.  1861,  has 
a  cliaptcr  on  Wortreichtum  einer  Sprache  oder  das  Gegentheil,  p. 
96  ff.  Here  he  touches,  among  other  things,  upon  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  the  various  elements  of  English.  He  gives  no 
opinion  of  his  own  upon  the  matter,  but  shortly  mentions  the  esti- 
mates of  Thorn merel  and  Fiedler. 

F.  D.  Hall,  English  GramuRir,  Third  Ed.  1873  p.  156  (g  321), 
gives  the  following  opinion  upon  our  question:  »The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Latin  elements  by  computing  the  number  of  English  words  be- 
longing to  each.  Such  calculations  are  misleading.  The  difference 
between  the  two  elements  is  one  of  function,  not  of  quantity  or 
number». 

Morris,  Flistorical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  1881,  p.  34 
(First  Ed.  1872),  estimates  the  number  of  Avords  in  a  complete 
English  dictionary  at  about  100,000.  Words  of  classical  origin  are 
calculated  to  be  about  twice  as  numerous  as  pure  English  words. 
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»In  our  talk,  in  the  works  of  our  greatest  writers,  the  English  ele- 
ment greatly  preponderates». 

J.  C.  Clough,  On  the  Existence  of  Mixed  Languages,  London 
187G,  p.  54  f.,  shortly  deals  with  the  attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  establish  the  relations  of  the  native  element  to  the  foreign.  Thom- 
merel's  estimates  are  given,  and  likewise  some  percentages  obtained 
by  examining  extracts  from  classical  authors.  Most  of  these  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  Turner,  but  some  are  not  from  him;  the 
author  does  not  tell  us  vrhere  he  got  them  from.  On  p.  8G  he 
says  that  the  number  of  Romance  words  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  Saxon,  »just,  in  fact,  as  it  is 
now».  Ciough's  book  intends  to  be  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
mixture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  elements  in  English,  and 
deals  not  only  with  the  vocabulary,  but  also  with  gi-anuriar  and 
phonology.  It  is  no  doubt  of  great  interest,  but  it  differs  rather 
in  plan  from  my  treatise.     It  is  also  rather  antiquated  now. 

In  the  article  on  English  Language  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
iXicA  the  following  statement  is  given:  »As  to  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  various  elements,  it  is  probable  that  original  English  words 
do  not  now  form  more  tljan  a  third  or  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
total  entries  of  a  full  English  dictionary ».  In  an  ordinary  book 
»the  foreign  elements  will  amount  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole». 

0.  F.  Emerson,  The  History  of  the  English  Language  1894, 
chapter  VIII  (p.  125  IT.),  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  native  ele- 
ment to  the  foreign.  He  first  gives  some  of  the  estimates  made 
by  Marsh.  According  to  him,  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  different 
words  in  a  passage  or  a  dictionary  are  unfair  to  the  native  element. 
The  »only  true  way  to  estimate  the  relation  of  the  native  to  the 
foreign  element  is  to  consider  the  two  as  actually  used  in  speaking 
and  writing.  This  may  be  best  shown  by  short  extracts  in  wliich 
the  foreign  element  is  put  in  italics».  Passages  from  fourteen  authors, 
beginning  witli  Chaucer  and  ending  with  Tennyson,  each  containing 
about  a  hundred  words,  are  given.  The  proportions  of  the  two 
elements  are  not  computed.  The  passage  from  Shakspere  seems 
to  contain  some  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  words.  Emerson  counts 
Scand.  loanwords  among  foreign  words.  Otherwise  his  method  dif- 
fers in  no  respect  from  that  of  Turner.  The  only  interesting  point 
about  Emerson's  extracts  is  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  recent 
we    have.  —   In    the    review    of   Emerson's    work,    ABeibl.    VII    p. 
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334,  Morsbach  makes  some  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  book  as 
well,  and  also  passes  a  general  judgment  on  earlier  researches  of 
this  kind. 

Also  in  other  liandbooks  of  tlie  English  language  estimates  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  copied 
out  of  some  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  and  have  no  value 
of  their  own.  Thus  Angus,  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Tongue  18G9, 
has  a  few  pages  on  the  Elements  of  the  English  Tongue,  which  are 
mainly  taken  from  Rogers's  jiaper. 

A  Avork,  which  should  be  menlioned  in  this  connection,  though 
its  aim  is  different,  is  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary.  Jn  the 
chapter  on  Distribution  of  Words,  p.  747  ff.,  Skeat  gives  complete  lists 
of  words  from  various  sources.  All  the  words  are  not  given,  but 
one  head  word  represents  a  group  of  cognate  words.  Thus  e.  g. 
man  includes  man,  n.  and  vb.,  Diauhj,  manliood  etc.  No  calcula- 
tion of  the  numbers  is  made.  Such  a  calculation  would  no  doubt 
give  interesting  results,  but  the  lists  are  not  up-to-date  now.  Skeat 
himself  has  altered  his  opinions  concerning  a  good  many  words  after 
those  lists  were  made.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Concise  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  similar  li.sts  are  given  only  of  some  elements,  e.  g. 
Dutch,  Low  German,  and  High  German  words. 

On  different  It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  short  survey  of  earlier  works 
methods,  ^lealing  with  our  question,  that  the  methods  and,  consequently,  also 
the  results  have  varied  considerably. 

Naturally,  conclusions  based  on  such  short  extracts  as  those  of 
Turner  have  no  scientific  value  whatever,  as  has  been  sufTlciently 
pointed  out  by  Thommerel  and  Marsh.  Investigations  into  this  ques- 
tion must  be  based  upon  a  material  sufficiently  extensive  to  furnish 
a  safe  criterion. 

The  most  satisfactory  methods  that  have  been  used  are,  of 
cour.se,  those  of  Thommerel  and  Marsh.  The  question  is  then,  which 
of  these  metliods  is  to  be  preferred,  and  also  whether  any  of  them 
is  quite  .satisfactory. 

A  study  of  the  etymological  proportions  of  Engli.sh  based  upon 
the  complete  vocabulary  would  probably  be  worth  making.  But 
that  is  a  very  diftlcult  task.  In  any  case  it  could  hardly  be  done 
until  the  New  English  Dictionary  has  been  completed.  Besides,  it 
would  give  one-sided  results,  and  would  cei-tainly  not  be  sufficient  to 
afford  a  true  picture  of  the  relations  between  the  various  elements. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  language  as  written  or  spoken,  the  language 
in  action,  as  Trench  has  pat  it,  is  the  best  basis  of  an  investigation 
into  this  question.  So  far  I  fully  share  Marsh's  opinions,  and  I 
think  his  method  is  very  good,  though  I  differ  from  him  in  se- 
veral respects,  as  will  be  seen  immediately. 

An  investigation  into  the  relations  of  the  various  etymological 
elements  of  English  to  each  other  must  establish  not  only  the  rela- 
tion of  the  native  element  to  the  foreign,  but  also  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  of  the  foreign  elements.  All  earlier  scholars  except 
Thorn merel  have  stopped  at  the  former  cjuestion.  Even  Marsh  does 
not  go  beyond  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
the  other  elements.  At  the  time  when  Marsh  studied  this  subject, 
that  was  perhaps  the  safest  plan.  Since  then  English  etymology 
has  made  great  progress,  and  the  scope  of  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  must  be  enlarged. 

It  has  been  said  that  results  obtained  by  counting  the  number 
of  different  words,  each  different  word  being  taken  but  once,  are 
unfair  to  the  native  element,  which  contains  the  chief  bulk  of  very 
common  words.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
method  of  Turner  and  others  who  counted  each  word  as  often  as 
it  occurred,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  Romanic  element.  Both 
statements  are  quite  true.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  all  elements, 
the  vocabulary  must  be  considered  from  several  points  of  view.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  calculate  the  number  of  different  words  belonging 
to  each  element.  The  relative  value  of  each  element  has  also  got 
to  be  found  out.  The  safest  way  to  do  that  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  to  calculate  how  often  the  words  belonging  to  each  occur. 

But  here  a  most  important  thing  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  shown  before.  Marsh  has  mainly  followed  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above.  Still,  I  think  his  results  are  misleading.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  compute  the  number  of  words  belonging  to  each 
element  wliich  are  used  in  a  passage,  each  word  counted  as  often 
as  it  occurs.  We  must  find  out  what  sorts  of  w^ords  belong  to 
each  element.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  the  whole  for- 
mative element  of  the  English  language  is  of  native  origin,  and  this 
consists  not  only  of  case-endings  and  the  like,  but  also  of  form-words, 
as  Sweet  terms  them,  i.  e.  articles,  auxiliary  verbs,  prepositions  and 
the  like.  It  is  obvious  that  tlte^  of  in  tlie  house  of  Caesar,  or  have 
in  /  have  heard  are  not  words  of  the  same  nature  as  house,  heard. 
The    question    may   be  raised  whether  such  »words»  do  not  rather 
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belong  to  the  grammar  than  to  the  vocabulary.     If  such  words  are 
counted,  the  calculations  become  highly  misleading. 

I  will  take  an  illustrative  example  of  this.  The  j3assage  from 
Gibbon  given  by  Turner  is  said  to  contain  58  per  cent,  of  native, 
42  of  other  words.  An  analysis  of  the  passage  shows  that  the  list 
of  native  words  runs  as  follows:  marMnd,  earth,  wealth;  fairest, 
free,  most;  had,  was,  tvere;  in,  of  (9  times),  hy,  tvith;  and  (5  times), 
hut,  that;  the  (12  times),  a.  The  Romanic  element  consists  of  37 
words  (nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs  and  verbs),  the  Scandinavian  of 
two  (har,  their).  The  statement  that  the  native  element  contains 
58  per  cent,  of  the  words  does  not  afford  a  very  true  picture  of  the 
relations  between  the  various  elements.  —  1  further  refer  to  AVor- 
cester's  analysis  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  and  to 
ThommereFs  remarks  on  this  point. 

In  my  opinion,  the  form-words  .should  be  set  aside,  and  dealt 
with  separately,  when  the  relative  value  of  each  element  is  to 
be  studied.  When  calculations  of  the  number  of  different  words 
belonging  to  each  element  are  made,  that  distinction  is,  of  course, 
of  minor  importance. 

Jt  must  be  found  out  in  how  far  the  various  parts  of  speech 
may  show  different  percentages.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
difference  really  exists. 

A  most  important  point  is  that  the  material  analysed  is  given, 
not  only  the  bare  figures,  in  order  that  others  may  have  occasion 
to  test  the  reliability  of  the  conclusions  drawn. 

In  order  to  establish  the  relations  between  the  various  etymo- 
logical elements  of  English,  extensive  researcli  is  necessary.  Diffe- 
rent authors  no  doubt  employ  different  proportions  of  words  from 
various  sources.  The  number  of  Latin  and  French  words  probably 
varies  according  to  subject  or  style.  The  literary  language,  collo- 
cjuial  speech,  and  dialectal  language  probably  show  different  propor- 
tions. Therefore,  not  only  the  language  of  classical  authors  from 
various  periods,  but  also  that  of  modern  prose-writers  etc.  should 
be  examined.  Also  the  colloquial  language  should  be  dealt  with. 
A  study  of  this  would  no  doubt  give  interesting  results.  It  could 
perhaps  best  be  studied  in  certain  literary  productions  esp.  modern 
plays. 

It  is  of  course  impo.ssible  to  solve  the  whole  question  at  once, 
if  care  and  accuracy  are  demanded.  The  language  of  one  author 
will  furnish  ample  material  for  one  treatise. 
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I  iiilund,  in  this  treatise,  to  make  !Siiak.sj>eJ"e'.s  vucabulaiy  (lie  Mij  plan. 
subject  of  a  study  of  the  kind  sketclied  above.  My  choice  of  Shak- 
spere  hardly  needs  any  justification.  The  great  importance  of  this 
poet,  as  well  as  his  ricli  vocabulary,  render  a  study  of  his  language 
especially  interesting.  An  additional  reason  for  choosing  liim  is  the 
fact  that  his  vocabulary  has  been  collected  in  an  excellent  manner 
by  Alexander  Schmidt  in  his  Shakespeare-Lexicon  and  by  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke  in  her  (lomplete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare.  These 
two  books  will  considerably  reduce  the  purely  mechanical  part  of 
my  work. 

My  plan  is  then,  more  definitely,  this: 

First,  I  will  give  Shakspere's  vocabulary  classified  according  to 
its  etymological  elements.  All  the  words,  even  form-words,  will  be 
given,  except  proper  names  and  a  few  forms  which  seem  to  be 
occasional  imitations  of  a  sound,  as  siinm  'the  sound  imitative  of 
the  whistling  of  the  wind',  or  iniin  the  same.  The  number  of  words 
belonging  to  each  element  will  be  computed,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  various  elements  established.  A  calculation  of  the  pro- 
portions of  Germanic  and  Romanic  words  will  also  be  found  useful, 
especially  as  there  are  a  good  many  words  which  are  doubtless  of 
Germanic  origin,  though  the  immediate  source  cannot  be  determi- 
ned, and  a  similar  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  some  Romanic 
words. 

The  next  thing  would  be  to  establish  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  elements  by  calculating  how  often  the  w^ords  belonging  to 
each  occur.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  examine  the  whole  voca- 
bulary in  this  respect.  Schmidt  and  the  Concordance  do  not  give 
all  the  references  for  some  very  common  words.  Consecjuently,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  works  themselves  in  order  to 
supply  the  wanting  ones.  But  that  work  would  take  an  enormous 
amount  of  time,  and  would  hardly  be  worth  while.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  different  works  of  Shakspere  will  show  different  pro- 
portions. I  intend,  therefore,  to  select  some  parts  of  Shakspere's 
productions,  and  analyse  them  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
sketched  above.  Also  the  number  of  different  words  belonging  to 
each  element  Avill  have  to  be  given.  —  I  cannot  enter  more  fully 
upon  this  part  of  my  plan,  as  many  things  may  occur  to  me  in 
the  course  of  my  work,  of  which  I  am  not  aware  now. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  a  study  of  Shakspere's  voca- 
bulary made  according  to  the  latter  part  of  the  plan  sketched  above, 
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would  be  quite  sufficient  for  luy  purpose.  Thai  is  quite  true.  I 
think,  however,  that  a  study  of  Shakspere's  whole  vocabulary  will 
be  found  useful  as  well  as  interesting. 

In  giving  the  vocabulary  1  follow  this  plan: 
I.     The  Native  Element. 
II.     The  Foreign  Elements, 

A.  Germanic  words, 

1.  Scandinavian  words, 

2.  Continental  Germanic  words, 

B.  Romanic  words, 

1.     French  words, 
etc. 

C.  Celtic  words. 

D.  Words  derived  from  other  sources. 
III.     Uncertain  or  obscure  words. 

The  terms  Scandinavian,  French  etc.  refer  to  the  proximate 
source  of  each  word. 

The  native  element  includes  all  words  which  have  been  found 
or  may  be  assumed  to  have  existed  in  the  language  before  about 
900,  derivatives  of  such  words,  and  onomatopoetic  formations  of 
later  date,  which  have  arisen  in  English.  Consequently  early  loan- 
words adopted  in  Teutonic  time  and  in  early  Old  English  are  counted 
among  native  words.  As  for  the  former  category  of  loanwords  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  given  among 
native  words.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  my  arrangement  may  need 
some  justification.  My  reasons  for  it  are  mainly  of  a  practical  kind. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  0.  E.  word  is  native  or 
not;  the  opinions  of  scholars  vary.  Sometimes  it  is  uncertain  whether 
an  unequivocal  loanword  has  been  adopted  in  Teutonic  or  in  Old 
English  time.  The  etymologies  of  many  0.  E.  words  being  unset- 
tled, it  may  very  well  be  that  some  will  be  found  to  be  loanwords 
e.  g.  from  Celtic  languages,  which  have  not  yet  been  recognised  as 
such.  From  these  reasons,  many  0.  E.  words  Avould  have  to  be 
placed  among  uncertain  ones.  Besides,  I  think  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  establish  the  relations  between  the  words  which  have  come 
down  from  0.  E.  time,  and  words  of  later  introduction,  than  to 
classify  the  words  according  to  stiictly  etymological  principles.  — 
The  line  has  been  drawn  at  about  900  so  as  to  exclude  Scand.  and 
early  Norman-French  loanwords.  With  regard  to  some  words  it 
will    be    difficult   to   decide   whether  they  were  borrowed  before  or 
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after  000.  It  is  also  possible  that  one  or  oilier  Scand.  loanword 
was  introduced  before  Ihat  tinie^  J  Iianlly  think,  however,  that 
an}'  such  word  is  now  to  be  found  in  I^^ngiish.  —  hi  any  case 
neither  of  these  lliinL;s  will  cause  serious  inconvenience. 

In  giviu!^'  Ihe  material  1  mainly  follow  Schmidt.     Owing  to  the    Iniroduc- 

different    aims    of  his  dictionary  and  my  treatise,  some  divergences     ^^^'^  **^" 

from   him    have,  ho\vever,  been  found  necessary.     Tliese  A\ill  (;asilv  '"^^*  !*'  ^^!^' 
_.,,,,.  "^    cerning  the 

be  seen  m  the  next  tew  pages.  material 

A  few  introductoiy  remarks  upon  the  question,  what  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  0}ie  word  or  as  two  (or  more)  words,  and  on  some 
similar  points,  are  necessary.  I  am  not  going  to  give  any  general 
rules.  I  only  want  to  state  what  principles  I  liave  followed  in 
dealing  with  these  questions. 

1.     Identical  forms  are  given  as  two  (or  more)  words: 

a)  when  they  are  unrelated.  Conseciuently,  such  pairs  as  beetle 
'a  rammer'  and  beetle  'an  insect',  mare  \i  steed'  and  mare  'the 
nightmare',  (jripe  'a  grasp'  and  gripe  'a  grifiin',  which  are  given  by 
Schmidt  under  the  same  title-word,  will  be  looked  upon  as  two 
separate  words. 

b)  when  they  are  cognate,  but  originally  distinct,  having  been 
levelled  under  one  form.  Therefore  e.  g.  bit  'a  part  of  the  bridle' 
and  bit  'a  morsel',  bill  'a  sword'  and  bill  'a  beak'  are  considered 
as  separate  words.     Schmidt  gives  them  under  the  same  title-word. 

Here  belong  adverbs  identical  in  form  with  the  corresponding 
adjectives.  At  least  part  of  these  are  due  to  Old  or  Middle  English 
adverbs  in  -e.  Some  have  never  had  the  suffix  -e\  nevertheless 
they  will  be  given  as  separate  ^vords.  I  think  the  history  of  these 
adverbs  justifies  my  arrangement.  When  the  weak  -e  was  dropped, 
the  old  adverbs  in  -e  became  identical  in  form  with  their  adjectives. 
Therefore,  adverbs  could  be  formed  from  adjectives  without  any 
suffix,  or,  in  other  words,  the  adjectives  could  be  used  adverbially-. 
As   a  matter  of  principle,   the   adverbs   whicli  have   never  had  the 


'  Such  a  word  niigbt  possibly  be  0.  E.  wlcing,  wliicli  occurs  in  the  ear- 
liest glosses;  cf.  Bjorkman  p.  258.  As  the  corresponding  word  is  found  in  0. 
Fris.  xoitsing,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  old  word,  to  judge  by  the  assibiJation, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  0.  E.  ivicing  is  due  to  an  Anglo-Fris.  wlcing-, 
which  could  of  course  be  a  Scand.  loanword. 

^  FranZ;  Shakespeare-Grammatik  §  95,  has  another  opinion  upon  the  history 
of  these  adverbs,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  correct. 
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suffix  -e,  are  of  the  same  formation  as  those  wliicli  are  due  to  old 
adverbs  in  -c.  Schmidt  gives  some  of  these  adverbs  separately, 
some  under  the  adjectives  as  adverbial  uses  of  these. 

c)  when  they  are  cognate,  but  of  distinct  etymology,  though 
different  forms  are  not  recorded.  I  refer  to  such  cases  as  drone 
'the  male  bee^  drone  'the  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe',  6Tn7 'velum': 
sail  ^sailing^  The  latter  of  these  pairs  are  derivatives  of  the  verbs 
drone,  sail,  which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  derivatives  of  the  former 
of  the  nouns.  These  pairs  and  others,  as  rccolt  lebellion'  and  revolt 
'a  deserter\  are  considered  as  separate  words. 

Naturally  it  is  often  very  difficult,  esp.  when  no  different  forms 
are  recorded,  to  decide  what  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one,  or  as 
two  (or  more)  words. 

2.  Etymologically  distinct  forms  are  sometimes  considered  to 
be  one  word,  viz.  when  they  form  a  paradigm.  Such  are  e.  g.  he, 
am,  is,  was:  I,  me;  good,  heifer. 

3.  Doublets  are  given  as  one  Avord,  when  it  seems  probable 
that  the  linguistic  instinct  has  felt  them  to  be  identical.  Such  are 
especially  stress-doublets  as  a,  he;  a,  have;  'hoiit,  ahoiit;  never, 
ne'er;  also  such  as  murder,  murther;  strew,  strow;  pehhle,  pihhle. 

When  a  distinct  difference  of  sense  has  developed,  doublets  are 
considered  as  separate  words.  That  is  the  case  with  e.  g.  one,  a; 
beacon,  heck;  even,  eve;  helJij,  hellows;  alone,  lone. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  limit.  Cf  chiclx,  chicken;  hale, 
haul;  troth,  truth;  eche,  eke;  swarth,  swath.  In  most  of  these 
examples  there  is  probably  sufficient  difference  of  sense  between  the 
two  forms  for  the  linguistic  instinct  to  consider  them  as  distinct 
words. 

The  same  principles  have  been  followed,  when  the  difference  is 
only  one  of  spelling;  gate  'a  street^  and  gait  may  be  looked  upon 
as  distinct  words. 

4.  Sometimes  words  have  split  up  into  two  or  more,  without 
any  phonological  difference  having  developed.  Such  pairs  are  con- 
sidered as  two  (or  more)  words,  if  there  has  been  conversion  from 
one  part  of  speech  to  another.  Thus  e.  g.  about,  above  are  at  the 
same  time  adverbs  and  prepositions,  thorough  prep,  and  adj.  Here 
might  also  belong  part  of  the  adverbs  identical  in  form  with  their 
adjectives. 

In  the  special  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
complete   conversion  has  taken  place  or  no.     Many  adjectives  have 
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been  converted  into  nouns.  I  have  little  doubt  tliat  the  following 
arc  really  nouns:  news,  evil,  wrong,  past,  sweet,  sour,  black  and 
other  colour-names,  eold,  hot:  likewise  a  Christian,  heathen,  a  Ger- 
man, my  equal,  my  elders,  betters  etc.  Such  as  the  true,  the 
beautiful  are  certainly  not  nouns.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  decide  what  is  adjective  and  what  is  noun.  Cp.  this  exi- 
gent (^  exigency),  my  private  [=  privacy),  tlie  infinite  of  thought, 
and  the  like.  I  fnrlher  refer  to  Franz,  p.  60  ff.  Upon  the  whole  I 
have  given  the  examples  in  his  §§  74,  7G  as  separate  nouns. 

Nouns  and  adverbs  used  attributively  are,  as  a  rule,  not  given 
as  separate  words.  Sclnnidt  only  gives  some  separately,  e.  g.  crim- 
son, gold,  iron,  steel. 

Pronouns  and  numerals  are  often  used  as  nouns  and  as  adjec- 
tives (adverbs).     That  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Nor  will  nonce-uses  of  W'Ords,  e.  g.  as  in  many  such-like  as'es, 
be  given  as  separate  words. 

Participles  will  not  be  given  separately  as  adjectives  except  in 
a  few  special  cases  as  ^;<:^S'^,  straight.  In  some  other  cases  it  might 
be  justifiable  to  recognise  conversion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  participle  and  adjective.  I  have  only  recognised  ab- 
solutely unequivocal  examples  as  separate  words. 

In  some  cases  a  form  in  -ed  might  as  well  be  considered  to  be  a 
past  participle  as  an  adjective,  formed  with  the  suffix  -ed^  from  a 
noun.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  given  separately.  Such  are  e.  g. 
daisied,  dimpled  etc. 


^  Franz  §  505  considers  the  adjectives  in  -eel  to  be  only  to  a  small  extent 
due  to  0,  E.  adjectives  in  -ede,  which  were,  according  to  him,  very  few.  He  sees 
the  chief  source  of  such  adjectives  in  past  participles  of  the  type  heclouded,  where 
the  prefix,  as  unnecessary,  could  easily  jje  dropped.  If  that  is  right,  it  would  be 
somewhat  douhtful  whether  such  adjectives  should  be  given  separately.  —  In 
my  opinion,  the  0.  E.  adjectives  in  -ede  are  an  important,  though  not  the  only, 
source  of  these  adjectives.  The  0,  E.  adjectives  in  -ede  are  not  few.  Gp.  e.  g. 
the  following  list,  which  is  not  complete:  cepjolede,  demvede,  earede,  hocede,  ho- 
ferede,  hyrnede,  hivitloceede,  pohhede,  jyyttede,  sceahhede,  sceaggede,  steornede. 
The  other  important  source  of  these  adjectives  are  adjectives  of  the  0.  E.  type 
gelandod.  These  were  probahly  originally  formed  from  verbs  (past  participles), 
later  on  also  from  nouns.  Such  are  e.  g.  0.  E.  gehilod,  gefid^scod,  geheafdod, 
gclilidod,  geJiofered,  gehofod,  gcsdwlod,  gesplottod,  M.  E.  iherded,  ihoned,  i- 
hrysted,  iheorted,  ihoJi'ed,  ihorsed,  ihosed,  Headed,  ilcefered.  ilimed,  imembred, 
irohed,  iteiled.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  assume  any  influence  from  the 
type  beeloiided. 
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Schmidt,  p.  1417  f.,  gives  a  long  list  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  adjectives  in  -ed.  In  some  cases  he  may  be  right,  e.  g.  when 
he  gives  charmed^  commanded  as  adjectives.  But  most  of  them 
cannot  be  adjectives,  as  there  are  no  nouns  extant  of  which  they 
could  be  derivatives.  I  mention:  hccomed  (==  furnished  ^vith  that 
which  becomes),  behaved  (=  having  a  behaviour),  deformed  (=  that 
causes  deformity),  miseonceired  (=  having  a  wrong  conception),  iiii- 
prisoned  (=  prison-like).  It  is  true  some  of  these  are  difficult  to 
explain.  1  think,  however,  that  Abbott  (§  374)  is  quite  right,  when 
he  speaks  of  »an  indefinite  and  apparently  not  passive  use  of  the 
past  participle».  Many  of  the  examples  given  above  and  similar 
ones  may  be  explained  as  due  to  freer,  poetical  use.  Besides,  it  is 
not  certain  that  all  the  examples  should  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  behaved^  misconceived^  simple-answered 
are  quite  analogous  to  fair-spoJcen,  misfaJcen;  cf.  also  Franz,  §  504. 
The  above  examples  and  similar  ones  will  not  be  given  as  sepa- 
rate adjectives. 

5.  Verbal  nouns  formed  with  the  suffix  -ing,  will  always  be 
given  as  separate  words.  It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  draw  the 
line  between  noun  and  gerund. 

G.  All  compounds  will  be  given.  There  are,  however,  in  mo- 
dern editions  and  dictionaries  » compounds »  which  were  probably 
never  meant  by  Shakspere  to  be  such.  I  mention  the  following, 
taken  from  Abbott  §§  430,  434:  any-moment-Jeisure,  ahi-ai/s-wind- 
obeijing,  ten-times-barred-up,  twenty-years-unmoved.  Such  monsters 
are  as  a  rule  not  given  by  Schmidt,  but  even  lie  has  got  some 
which  seem  rather  dubious:  n'er-yet-beaten,  ne^cr-hist-ivcaned,  liard- 
a-lieeping,  fat- already.  As  forms  in  modern  editions  are  given: 
to-and-fro-conflicting,  to-be-jntied,  to-bJess,  to-phich.  All  such  com- 
pounds will  be  excluded. 

Compounds  of  the  type  falUnfi-off,  faUen-off,  finder-out  will 
not  be  given  separately.  As  fall  off,  find  out  are  not  given  as 
separate  words,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  give  derivatives  of  them 
as  such. 

A  few  compounds  not  given  in  Schmidt  have  been  added,  as  a 
rule  in  accordance  with  N.  E.  D. 

Arrange-  Within  the  separate  sections  the  words  will  be  given,  upon  the 

lent  o/ f/<e  ^vhole,  in  alphabetical  order.     The  words  which  are  nearly  cognate 

\LO)(s.      ^^,ju  j^g  given,  however,  in  groups.     Thus  derivatives  will  be  placed 
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undor  the  primary  word,  e.  y-.  yoodncss,  (joodly  under  (jood.  Derived 
words  with  prefixes  will  likewise  be  found  under  the  primary  word, 
e.  g.  hccloud,  for  (lire  under  cloud,  (five;  nnk'utd,  aittrath  under  kind, 
truth.  If  no  simple  word  is  extant,  the  derivative  is  given  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  e.  g.  hclicf,  hcttrccn;  likewise  if  it  diverges  much 
in  foi-m  from  the  simple  word;  therefore  e.  g.  afford,  length,  height 
will  not  be  found  under  forth,  long,  high,  but  in  their  alphabetical 
places.  Clompound  words  will  be  placed  under  their  first  element. 
As  compounds  are  also  considered  e.  g.  inside,  off'spring,  overfond. 
Adverbs  of  the  type  indeed,  an-end,  i.  e.  cond)inations  of  a  ])reposi- 
tion  and  a  noun  (or  adjective  etc.)  are  to  be  found  under  the  se- 
cond element.  —  Upon  the  whole  1  have  not  aimed  at  absolute 
consistency  in  this  respect.  My  chief  aim  has  been  to  give  the 
words  Avhere  I  thought  they  would  be  most  likely  to  be  looked  for. 
1  have  hesitated  rather  much  with  regaid  fo  some  words,  thus  when 
I  have  placed  bequeath,  bequest)  quoth  in  a  group  undei'  quethe,  or 
behalf  under  half,  or  misdeed^  misdread  in  their  alphabetical  place. 
—  Nor  has  any  definite  plan  been  followed  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  the  words  in  each  group,  except  that  the  Avords  belonging  to  the 
same  part  of  speech  are  given  together,  and  that  derived  words 
with  prefixes  are  given  last. 

With  regard  to  hybrid  words,  a  somewhat  irregular  plan  will 
be  followed.  The  cases  where  foreign  suffixes  have  been  added  to 
native  words,  or  e.  g.  Romanic  suffixes  to  Scand.  words,  are,  of 
course,  of  most  interest,  and  will,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  in  a  spe- 
cial chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  words  with  native  suffixes, 
and  compounds  of  native  and  foreign  (or  foreign  and  native  or 
foreign)  words  are  of  very  little  interest.  All  these  will  be  given 
under  the  foreign  element  in  question,  the  derivatives  under  the 
primary  words,  the  compounds  of  foreign  and  native  words  under 
the  first  element.  Tlie  compounds  of  native  and  foreign  words  will 
be  given  under  the  second  element. 

Translations  of  the  words  will  only  be  given  when  they  are 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

Though  tlie  etymology  or,  which  is  cjuite  sufficient  for  my  pur-  Etijmology. 
pose,    at    least   the  proximate  source  of  most  words  used  by  Shak- 
spere  is  quite  certain,  there  still  remain  a  good  many  words  which 
are  more  or  less  uncertain. 

Ekioall :  Shakspere.  JJ 
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In  classifying  the  words,  I  have  given  under  each  element  not 
only  such  words  as  seem  to  me  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  it,  but 
nlso  such  as  seem  most  probably  to  do  so.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  give  any  general  rules  as  to  what  words  are  too  uncertain 
to  deserve  a  place  in  any  definite  element.  That  will  have  to  be 
decided  in  each  special  case,  and  is  mainly  a  matter  of  taste.  I 
know  very  well  lliat  this  arrangement  considerably  increases  the 
chances  of  making  mistakes.  Still,  as  I  think  I  have  been  rather 
cautious  with  regard  to  these  uncertain  words,  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  found  to  render  my  results  unreliable.  Many  such  words  will 
be  found  among  tlie  native  element.  Several  words  found  at  a 
rather  early  period  (e.  g.  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent.)  are  of  obscure 
etymology.  Nothing  speaks  against  native  origin,  and  there  is  no- 
thing which  points  towards  any  foreign  language  as  the  source.  Still 
it  is  possible  that  a  word  will  be  found  in  a  foreign  language,  from 
which  such  a  word  could  have  been  borrowed.  In  such  cases  I  think 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  native  origin.  Of  such  words 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  hlunt,  filch,  flash,  flnsh,  gird,  lag. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given  word  is 
of  native  or  of  Scand.  origin.  Many  such  words  I  have  given  as 
native  or  as  Scandinavian,  tliough  I  can  give  no  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  my  opinion.  Bjorkman,  p.  :226  ff.,  gives  a  list  of  » Words 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  possibly  borrowed  from  Scandina- 
vian*. Many  of  these  will  be  found  among  Scand.  words.  —  The 
same  plan  has  been  followed  with  regard  to  other  uncertain  words 
e.  g.  such  as  may  be  either  native  or  Dutch. 

Words  which  are  not  recorded  until  a  late  period  (e.  g  the 
16th  cent.)  are,  of  course,  especially  uncertain.  The  later  an  Eng- 
lish word  is  found,  the  more  numerous  are  its  possible  sources. 
Many  words  of  late  appearance  are  probably  late  onomatopoetic 
formations,  and  should,  consequently,  be  given  among  native  words. 
But  many  may  be  comparatively  old.  They  may  have  been  in  local 
use  long  before  they  appear  in  writing.  That  is  a  fact  which  has 
been  pointed  out  several  times.  I  refer  esp.  to  von  Friesen,  De 
Germanska  Mediageminatorna  (Med.  Gem.),  and  Binz  ZfdPh.  35  p. 
101  f.  That  renders  late  words  especially  difficult  to  judge  of,  and 
I  have  been  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  them.  In  N.  E.  D.  ono- 
matopoetic formation  is  assumed  to  a  very  large  extent;  cf.  also 
Murray's  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  In  my  opinion  Murray  has  very 
much    exaggerated    the    extent    of  onomatopoa^a.     Many  words   ex- 
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plained    in    N.    E.    D.    as    onomatopoetic,    will  be  given  among  un- 
certain ones. 

All  etymological  questions  will  l)e  dealt  with  in  foot-notes.  As 
a  rule,  I  have  only  given  an  opinion  upon  such  words  as  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  or  less  uncertain  or  unsatisfactorily  explained,  and 
upon  such  on  which  the  opinions  of  scholars  vary.  When  I  have 
said  nothing  about  a  word  the  etymology  which  [  consider  to  be 
correct,  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  so  far  as  it 
has  appeared,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary  in  Skeat's  Concise 
Etymological  Dictionary  (abbreviated  Skeat).  It  does  not  follow 
that  I  always  consider  the  etymology  given  to  be  correct  in  all  its 
details.   —   For  Scand.  words,  see  Introduction  to  these. 


T.    The  Native  Element. 


A  («n),  indef.  art. 

[a,  see  have,  he,  on,  of]. 

abhof^,  11. 

abode,  n. 

about  {'bout),  prep.;  adv.;  [-s, 
in  comp.]. 

above  ('bove),  prep.;  adv. 

ache,  n.;  vb.;  unacJdnf/,  p.  a. 

acorn,   n.;    [-cd,  adj.    in  r-ouip] 

a  ere  J  u. 

adder,  n. 

addle,  adj. 

afford,  vb. 

after,  prep.;  adv.;  conj.;  '^tvard, 
-wards,  adv.;  -Joss,  -love,  -meet- 
ing,  -noon,   -times,   -n'r/tth,    n. 

ail,  vb. 

alderliefest,  adj. 

aldpynurn,  u. 

ale,    11.;     -house,     -wife,   n.; 
-ivaslied,  p.  a. 


rt??,  adj.;  adv  ;  n.;  -building,  -eat- 
ing, -ending,  -hating,  -hiding, 
-seeing,  -shaking,  -telling,  -drea- 
ded, -shunned,  -ivatched,  p.  a.; 
-n-orthy,  adj.;  -halloivn,  -hal- 
lond-vve,  -hallowmas,  -seer, 
-souls'  day,  ii.;  almighty,  adj.; 
all-thing,  almost,  already,  also, 
altogether,  alway,  always,  adv.; 
albeit,    conj. 

[allay,  see  lay,  vb.]. 

alms,  11.;  -deed,  -drinl',  -house, 
-man,  n, 

alone,  adj.;  adv. 

altar,  n. 

among  {'mong),  prep.;   ~.'>^   prep. 

anchor,  n.  'ancora';  vb. 

anchor,  n.  'a  hermit'. 

ancle^,  n. 

awe?  (r^j?),  conj. 

[ancle,  vb    in]  unanelcd,  p.  a. 


'  The  form  «6^o^  i.s  not  found  in  English  until  the  year  ll!23  (N.  E.  D.). 
It  must  he  older,  however,  as  is  shown  hy  0.  W.  Scand.  aboti,  0.  Swed.  abboti, 
which  ai'e  English  loan-words  (Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Ahbed). 

-  According  to  N.  E.  D.  ancle  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  O.  E.  anrUoir, 
liul  ol'  a  shorter  form,  M.  E.  ankel,  which  is  sup[)osed  k)  he  a  Scand.  loanword. 
Skeat  is  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  considers  the  said  M.  E.  anliel  to  he  a 
Ekwall  :  Shakspere.  1 
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anf/lc,    11.    'a    lisliing-hook' ;    vb. ; 

~r,  n. ;  angling,  n. 
anon,  adv. 
anstver,  n.;  vb.;  [-ed, adj.  in  comp.]; 

~er,  n.   {y.v.);  una)istrn'('fl,  p.  a. 
«»Y,  n. 
anthem^  n. 
anvil,  n. 
r/y///,   pron  ;    -thing,   -hod//,  pvon.; 

-tvherc,  adv. 
a2)e,  n.;  -hearer,  n.;  apish,  adj. 
apple,  n. 

arehhishoj),  n.;   ~W(?,  ii. 
arch-deacon,  n. 
rrr/i',  n. 

an^^,  n.  'a  limb';  vb. 
arrou'^,  n. 
[ar^f,  n.  in  o^^en-]. 
^^9,  adv.;  conj. 
a^A,  n. 


ashes,   n.;    <'^s7///,  adj.;  adv.;  ^.s7/- 

ivedyiesday,  n. 
«5/t*,    vb.;     ~n-,     ~ /////,     n.;    u)i- 

aslicd,  p.  a. 
aspen,  adj. 
a6'5,  n. ;  head,  n. 
af,  prep.;  atone,  vb. 
anger,  n.;  -//o/r,  n. 
aught,  pi'on. 
a?^/^,  n. 
a^^e,  n. 

^rt,  vb. ;  ?>r///,  n. 

hahhle,  n. ;  vb. ;  hahhh'ng,  n. 

haccare,  interj. 

hack,  n.;  adv.;  vb. ;  -r^/,  adj.; 
-tvard,  adj.;  adv.;  n.;  -ward- 
lif,  -wards,  adv.;  ~^^^^,  -door, 
-friend,  -side,  -stvord,  n. ; 
-iconnding,  unhaclced,  p.  a. 


native  by-forni  of  the  ().  E.  ancleow.  Kluge-Lutz  take  ancle  to  he  from  U.  E. 
a7ikel  orig.  «n/<:Ze  0.  E.  ancUoic.  I  think  0.  E.  ancleow  is  doubtless  the  source 
of  the  word.  In  M.  E.  the  usual  forms  seem  to  be  anclee,  ancle  and  anclow(e) 
(<  0.  E.  ancleo(w));  ankel  is  rare;  it  is  found  c.  1.300  (as  v.  r.  to  ancle). 
The  almost  consistent  spelling  ancle  points  towards  ancle  as  the  source.  Whe- 
ther anhel  as  early  as  1300  can  be  explained  as  a  later  form  of  ancle  (possibly 
a  new  formation  from  the  plur.  ancles  on  the  model  o{  fader :  fadres,  devel, 
devles  etc.,  cp.  ten  Brink,  Chancers  Sprache  §  219),  is  uncertain.  If  not,  it  may 
be  of  Scand.  origin. 

^  Native,  Skeat  and  N.  E.  D.  Kluge-Luiz,  Kluge,  Grundr.  I,  p.  932,  Sweet, 
H.  E.  S.  p.  281  derive  it  from  0.  W.  Scand.  or  (or  plur.  orvar).  Koppel,  Archiv 
104,  p.  29,  thinks  0.  E.  arwe  may  be  a  late  nominative-form,  due  to  inflected 
cases  of  earh,  or  perhaps  a  Scand  word.  (The  first  alternative  is  probably  wrong, 
as  earh  was  a  word  of  neuter  gender:  cf.  Sievers,  Beitr.  IX,  p.  238:  Simons, 
Cynewulfs  Wortschatz;  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.;  Sweet,  less  correctly,  gives  it  as  fern). 
Bjorkman,  p.  227,  considers  native  origin  more  probable.  That  is  also  my  opin- 
ion. 1  do  not  see  how  the  weak  inflection  of  the  word  is  to  be  explained,  if  the 
word  is  a  Scand.  loanword.  The  Scand.  plus,  orvar  hardly  accounts  for  it.  At 
least  no  analogous  instances  have  been  ])rought  forward.  I  think  the  word  is 
treated  quite  correctly  in  N.  E.  D. 

'^  The  etymology  given  in  N.  E    D.   is  incorrect.     Cf.  Kluge-Lutz,    Skeat. 


S]iak?;))ere\s  Vombnlai  y. 


had,  ihIj.:  ii.:  -///,  adv.:  -  lu-ss.  ij.|       7)er/,  adj.:  -f/umrit^  -pid^cd,  P-^i-- 

hag^,  n.;   -pipe,   ~]yiper,  ii.  I       baring,  u. 

hahcy    vb.,    ~r,     -d-meats.     h<il-    harh,    vb.    'to  cry  witli  the  voice 


ing,  n.;  unhcded,  p.  a. 
/>«?(?,  n.  'evil';   -fid,  adj. 
^f/7/i',  vb.  'to  neglect'  and  'to  heap'. 
hall^,  n. 

hallow'^,  n.  'a  cudgel'. 
han"^,  n.;  vb. 


of  a  dog";   --ing,  n. 
barley,  n.;  -broth,  n. 
barm,  n. 

&«rw,  n.  'a  building';  vb. 
barrow,  n. 
&«i^,  n.  'a  cudgel':  -fowling,  n. 


?;aiie,  n. ;  vb.  batch,  n. 

??are,    adj.;    n.;    vb.;    -?//,    adv.,    bath,  n.;   ~c,  vb. 

-ness,      -bone,     n.;     -boned,  \  be,  vb.;   ~//?^,  -«//,  n. 

-foot,    -footed,    -headed,  -rib-    beach ^\  n.;    -rr-r/,   -//,  adj. 


^  ^«(/  is  generally  derived  from  Scaiid.  haggi  (Skeat;  Kluge-Lutz;  N.  E.  D. 
etc.).  Native  origin  seems  to  me  to  be  more  probal)Ie:  cf.  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem. 
p.  97  ff.,  and  Bjorkman,  p.  228. 

^  Probably  native  at  least  in  some  of  tbe  senses,  partly  due  to  Frencb  balle. 
Cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  229.  Skeat  and  Kkige  Lntz  derive  it  altogetber  from  French: 
X.  E.  D.,  from  Scand. 

^  N.  E.  D.  ojdy  gives  tbe  quotations  from  Shakspere  and  Bailey,  but  doubts 
tbe  existence  and  even  etymological  justification  of  such  a  word.  E.  D.  D.  hav- 
ing, however,  pointed  out  two  more  instances  of  the  word,  one  from  1504  a 
staff  beaked  ivith  iron  called  a  hallowe  staff,  and  one  from  1021  balloive  ivood, 
the  existence  of  a  word  ballow  'a  cudgel'  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  is  pro- 
l)ably  connected  with  the  M.  E.  adj.  balgh  1.  "round,  rounded:  swelling  '2.  'smooth', 
found  in  Alex.,  GaAv.,  Pr.  P.  (N.  E.  D.  s.  v.).  Perhaps  ballow  is  a  shortened 
form  of  the  balloive  staff  found  in  1504.  N  E.  D.  compares  with  this  balgh 
0  E.  belig.  It  may  be  a  formation  from  the  strong  verb  belgan  'to  swell',  like 
steap:  stupan.  smeart:  smeortan  etc.,  with  the  original  sense  'swelhng'.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  very  uncertain;  nevertlieless  1  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
word  as  native,  because  it  is  distinctly  English  in  form,  and  no  .similar  words 
are  to  be  found  in  other  languages. 

'^  The  plur.  bans  "the  banns'  is  probably  adopted  from  French,  as  shown 
by  the  pronunciation  bans  with  a  long  a  in  the  15th — 1 7th  cent.    See  N.  E.  D. 

•''  Native^  Skeat.  Borrowed  from  Irish  or  Gaelic  bat  or  from  French  batte, 
Kluge-Lutz.  Native  or  borrowed  from  French,  N.  E.  D.  0.  E.  batt  (not  known 
at  the  time  when  the  first  part  of  the  N.  E.  D.  appeared)  can  hardly  be  a  French 
loanword.  It  may  be  of  Celtic  origin,  but  is  more  probably  native;  cf.  the  M. 
E.  by-form  bottc.  The  North  Frisian  bat  'schlagen'  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

^  Hempl,  E.  St.  29,  p.  411  f.,  derives  beach  from  0.  E.  bcce  'a  brook'.  I 
think  that  explanation  is  correct.  In  fact,  I  had  found  the  same  etymology  my- 
solf,  before  I  came  across  H.'s  pnper.  The  earlier  liistory  of  the  word  is  obscure. 
H.'s    attempt    at    clearing    it  uj)  iloos  not  soeni   to  me  to  l)e  foiiutuite.     The  new 
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hcacoK,  u. 

head,    n. ;    ~<'r/,  adj.;    -snuoi,  u. 

heani^,    n.;  [-ed,  adj.  in  comp.].  I 

fjcdii,  n.;  -fed,  p.  a. 

hear,   vb.;    ~cr,  -^iufi,  ^inr/-cloth,\ 
n.;   unborn,  p.  a.;  forbear,  over- 
bear,   underbear,  vb.;    -^hif/.  n. 

Arcn-,  11.:  -licrd,  -wlielp,  n.;  -?//.•<:', 
adj. 

beard,  n.;  vb.;   -cr/,    -less,   adj. 

/^^^r^f,  vb.;    ~/y?^,  n. ;  o'erbeaf,  vb. 

7>r'c7.',  11.  'a  nod';  vb.;   -on,  vb. 

?>t7/^  n. :  vb.;  -clothes, -hangings, 
-mate,  •right,  -room, -siverver, 
-time,  -work,  n.;  -rid,  adj.; 
-ward,  abed,  adv. 


ftce,  n.;    -hive,  n. 

feeer,  n. 

beetle,  n.  a  rammer';  -headed,  adj. 

beetle,  n.  'an  insect'. 

beetle,  vb.  'to  jut';  -brow,  n. 

behind,  adv.;  prep.;   -hand,   adj. 

behoof  {beho(o)re),  n. :    beho(())re. 

vb.;   -/'^^Z.  adj. 
6f'?eA,  vb. 
belief^,  n. ;  believe,  Yh.;w)ibeliered, 

p.  R.:  misbeliever,  misbelieving,  n. 
bell,  n.;  -man,  -wether,  n. 
bellow,  vb. ;    -  //?</,  n. 
bellows^,  n.;  6e//^,  n.;  vb.;   -/"?(/, 

n.;  [bellied,  adj.  in  comp.]. 
6e7f^  n. 


root  6aA:;  with  the  sense  'tlie  bahhhng  of  water  as  it  runs  over  pebbles',  will 
hardly  find  many  believers. 

^  Skeat  considers  beam  'a  rafter'  and  6ert«?  'a  ray'  to  be  etymologically 
distinct  words.  That  is  not  necessary.  Cf.  0.  W.  Scand.  geisli  1.  'a  beam,  stafl" 
2.  "a  beam,  ray';  Lat.  radius  "a  staff;  a  beam  of  light'. 

^  The  noun  belief  is  due,  according  to  N.  E.  D.,  to  analogy  from  such  pairs 
as  grieve:  grief,  prove:  proof.     Cf.  however  Koppel,  Archiv  104,  p.  40,  p.  280. 

^  belloivs  and  belly  are  probably  both  native.  Thus  Kluge-Lutz^  Erdmann, 
Upsala  Universitets  Arsskrift  1882—85,  p.  137,  Sweet.  H.  E.  S.  p.  311,  Koppel, 
Archiv  104,  p.  34,  and,  with  some  hesitation,  N.  E.  D.  Skeat  derives  bcUnics 
from  Scand.  belgr.  Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  word. 

*  Old  loanword  from  Latin,  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  N.  E.  D.  N.  E.  D.  gives  as 
W.  Germ,  ground-form  *baltjoz  (=  0.  H.  G.  balz),  but  that  could  have  given  no- 
tbing  but  0.  E.  ^belte  {*bielte  etc.).  Pogatscher,  Lehnworte  p.  139,  is  inclined 
to  consider  belt  as  a  Scand.  loanword,  because  the  normal  W.  Sax.  forms  *bielf, 
*bylt  are  wanting,  aiul  the  absence  of  tbe  final  -e  is  surprising.  But  Scand. 
belti  could  have  given  nothing  but  *helte  in  O.  E.  Bjorkman,  p.  231.  considers 
Scand.  origin  to  be  very  uncertain.  Finahy,  Kluge,  Grundr.  I,  p.  334.  gives  as 
ground-form  for  O.  H.  G.  bcdz  *balti.s,  and  adds  that  0.  E.  belt  has  an  altogether 
unexplained  e.  It  is  to  l»e  noted,  however,  that  0.  E.  belt  is  a  very  rare  word. 
It  occurs  in  Haarl.  Gl.  (c.  1000)  and  Cott.  Gl,  (c.  llOOj.  But  in  the  Haarl.  Gl. 
there  are  several  examples  of  e  for  »strengws.»  ie  before  Z -}- cons. ;  see  Biilbring, 
Elementarbuch,  §  179,  Anm.  1.  The  late  Cott.  gl.  need  not  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. So  belt  can  doubtless  be  derived  from  a  W.  Germ.  *bnlti-,  =  0.  H. 
G.  balz.  Moreover  belt  (bealt)  is  found  in  X.  Fris.,  Halbertsma.  Tbe  Du.  belt 
given  by  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Balte,  seems  not  to  exist. 
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bench,  n.;  vb. ;    -cr,  -hole,   ii. 

h('H(i,  11.;  \i). ;  -hi(/,  htitf,  ii.; 
unbend,  \\). 

beneath,  adv. ;  prep. 

berri/,  u. 

besoiu,  11. 

befiveen  {'tween),  prep. ;  .'ulv. ;  ii. 

betnn.Jit  {'tirixt),  prep. 

Inbble-babble,  n. 

bickering^,  n. 

/>/(/,  vb.:  -(I'uKj,  11.;  nnbid{(ten), 
p.  a,;  forbid  vh.;  -denli/,  Sidw.; 
-ding,  n.;  outbid,   vIj. 

^/c/c,  vl). ;  bidiiffj,  n. ;  cibide,  vl). 

^/cr,  n. 

&//7^,  adj.;  adv.;  -  nc^s,  n.;  -bel- 
lied, -boned,  adj.;  -swolu,  p.  a. 

i»i/(',  n.  'inflamed  tumour'. 

/>/?/,  11.  'the  mouth  of  a  bird';  vb. 

biU,  n.  'a  kind  of  pike'. 

bind,  vb.;  Hi}boiind,p.  a.;  nnbind,  vb. 

I&yjic,  n.  in  wood-bine]. 


bireh.   ii 

A/>v/,    II. ;    vl)  ; 

-bolt,    -lime 
bisho}),  11. 
bisson   (tteesou 
bit,  11.  'a  curl)" 
bit,  11.  'a  mor.ser. 
biteJi/^,  n.:  -/ro?/",  ii. 
///^e,  vb.;  biting,  n. 
bitter,     adj.;      adv.;     ~ 

~  >^e6^y,  n. 
6?r/?>,  vb. 
blac/i,     adj.;    adv.;      n.: 

-berri/,  -niondaij,  ii. ; 

adj. 
bladder,  n. 
blade,  n.;   ~r7,  adj. 
blain,  11. 
blast  ^,  11.;  vb. 
blaze,  vb.;  n. 
bleach,  vb.;   -i////,  n. 
blear  ^,  vb. 


[~  /;///,  in  -^)ie6'r], 
n. 

,  adj. 
(I  It  bitted,  adj. 


?//,     adv.; 


browed. 


'  N.  E.  D. :  ot  uncertain  elyuiulogy;  the  verb  bicker  might  be  of  frequent- 
ative formation,  Ijut  the  noun  is  found  earlier.  Skeat  compares  M.  E.  heken  'to 
peck',  bikcn  'Lo  thrust  with  a  pointed  weapon',  which  are  from  0.  F.  hequer; 
and  Du.,  L.  Germ,  hikken  'to  hack',  hikke  'a  pickaxe'.  I  think  bicker  is  a  deri- 
vative of  M.  E.  biken..  The  vbl.  n.  bickering  is  found  as  early  as  the  noun  bicker 
(see  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.).  So  there  is  nothing  tliat  speaks  against  frequentative  forma- 
tion. The  M.  E.  biken  and  the  Du.,  L.  Germ,  words  mentioned  above  are  doubt- 
less of  Germanic  origin,  as  we  find  ().  H.  G.  (ann)bicchan  'stechen,  stossen'  and 
0.  E.  becca  'a  pickaxe'  (Sweet  less  correctly  becca).  Cf.  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v. 
Bicke.     The  M.  E.  beken  'to  peck'  is  perhaps  from  0.  F.  bequcr. 

2  The  etymology  given  by  Bjoikman,  p.  157,  footnote  1.  is,  in  my  opinion, 
correct. 

^  From  0.  E.  bisene,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  according  to  Skeat, 
obscui-c  according  to  N.  E.  D.  Cf.  Luick,  Untersuchungen,  §  540,  Archiv  102,  p. 
71.  ().  E.  bisene  is  doubtless  for  West  Sax.  bi-siene,  which  may  be.  like  0.  E. 
scearp-siene  and  0.  N.  adjectives  in  -synn,  a  bnhuvrihi-formation  from  sien,  n. 

^  See  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Bikje.  N.  E.  D.  thinks  it 
might  have  been  adopted  from  Scand. 

^  M.  E.  blast  may  be  partly  Scand.     Cf.  Bjorkmaii,  p.  84. 

^  The  history  of  the  word  is  very  obscui-e,  but  tlieie  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
native  origin.     Cf,  also  Sweet,  H.  E,  S,  p.  348. 
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bleat,  vl).:  11.                                        I  ~!J,   -thirstij,  -  ij-mindrd,  adj.; 

bleed,  vb.;   -tug,  ii.:  adv.  --////,    adv.;      -hound,    --shed, 

blench,  11.:  vb.                                    1  -sheddiny,  -duchcr,    n.;     -icd, 

bloid^,  vb.  -bc.spoitcd,  -driiilinfj,  -sttchhifj, 

blcdb\  vb.;    -ed-fair,   adj.;  -cdlij.  ~ ij-huntiHy,    anbloodkd,   ]>.    a. 

adv.;     -cdncss,    -iny,  n.;    <^n-  bloi^som,  n.;  vb. 

?;?e6-^,  p.  a.;  iinhlcsd,  vb.  6/o/r,   vb.  'to    ilowcr';    iiubloind, 

blind,   adj.;   vb.;  ~/b7f/,  adj.;  ~7//,  iinhlown,  p.  a. 

adv.;    ~H6'5.5,   -man,  -a-orm,u.  ?>/o?f,  vb. 'puff ;  ii. 'a  stroke'^;  ~a-, 

/>///Jv,  vb.                                             j  -(iifj,  n-;  overblow  {o'er-),  vb. 

?>^?6'5,  11.                                                !  Uabbering,  n. 

blisier,  11.;  vb.;    --a/,  adj.  ?^/;r/«rS  adj.;  vb. ;  -///,  adv.: -y^'.sx, 

/j//7//6',  adj.  n-;  -iriffed,  adj. 

6/ooc/,  n.;   L~6'f/,  ill  comp. J,  -Icdd,  blitb-h,  vb. ;  n.;   -ing,  n. 

'  Is  derived  by  Skeat  and  N.  E.  D.  from  Lhe  W.  Scaiid.  i)ie.s.  tbniiH  hloal, 
blendr.  Sweet,  H.  E.  S.  p.  315,  seems  to  think  it  is  due  to  cont'ii-idM  with  hloi- 
(lan  'to  blind'.  Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory,  I  think.  Tlie  derivation  from 
Scand.  pres.  forms  seems  to  me  to  be  very  improbable.  According-  to  N.  E.  D. 
O.  E.  blandan  cannot  be  the  source  of  blend,  as  that  verb  Avas  all  Imt  obsolete 
already  in  0.  E.;  M.  E.  blande  is  accordingly  explained  as  Scand.  In  my  opi- 
nion 0.  E.  blandan  is  the  source  of  blend.  The  simple  verb  is  found  only  once 
in  0.  E.,  but  gehlandan  occurs  several  times;  there  are  e.  g.  three  examples  of 
it  in  a  gloss  from  the  ll:th  c.  (Wr.  W.  p.  364,  421,  425).  That  it  has  not  be- 
come obsolete  is  proved  by  the  verb  blend,  if  my  explanation  of  it  is  correct. 
The  pret.  blend  (with  a  short  e,  cp.  held,  feng  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  §  58,  Anm. 
2)  was  made  into  a  weak  form  blende  (for  analogies  cf.  Buli)ring,  Ablaute,  \). 
115).  From  that  form  an  inf.  blende(n)  and  part,  blend  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  senden,  sende,  send;  ivenden,  wende,  wend  (cf.  sweep  from  pret.  sicepte 
BiUbring.  ib.  p.  130).  The  earliest  in.stances  are  found  in  C.  M.  (inf.  blend  :  pret. 
blcnd(e);  \>.  pple.  blend,  blent),  All.  P.,  and  Gaw.  The  form  blande  in  Gaw.  is 
probably  also  native. 

2  Adopted  from  ().  F.  blestre  'tumeur',  Skeat,  N.  E.  D.  Native,  from  0.  E. 
*blystre  -  0.  Du.  bluyster,  Kluge-Lutz.  The  word  is  found  for  the  first  time 
in  C.  M.  in  a  passage  where  three  Mss.  have  the  form  blister,  one  (Gott.)  blester. 
So  blister  seems  to  be  the  best  form.  But  in  0.  F.  a  form  *blistre  does  not 
occur.  Godefroi  gives  bloste,  blostre,  bleste,  blestre  blaistre.  I  think  the  ety- 
mology given  by  Kluge-Lutz  is  correct.  The  Du  blester  'opzwelling,  blaar,  blaas', 
Boekenoogen,  De  Zaansche  Volkstaal,  should  also  be  compared. 

^  The  origin  of  blotv,  n.  is  contested,  cp.  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  N.  E.  D.  That 
is   of  no  importance  here,  however,  as  the  word  is  in  any  case  doubtless  native. 

^  Possibly  allied  to  Scand.  blunda,  Skeat  (who  gives  it  as  Scand.).  Brate, 
Beitr.  X,  p.  54  (and  Bjorkman,  p.  260)  consider  it  to  be  a  native  word  represen- 
ting   another    ablaut    than    Germ,    blinzeln.     I    do    not  llnd  that  etymology  very 
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J/Idsfrr.   vl».:   11  :    ^cr,  ii.  |  hone,     ii.  :    |  -  (/  in   coinj*.  |.    -Jess, 

hn(u\  11.;  -  tsh,  adj.;  -ply,  -spear,  n.  |       adj.;  -nelie,  ii. 
boiinh    11.;    vb.    'lo    t'lunisli    with    bon/lre.  n.;  -light,  n. 


food';    ((board,    overboard,  adv. 
Z^o<T^,  11. 

^0^  \  vb. ;   n.;   -fail,  ii. 
/^^>r/r',  vb. ;  abode,  vb. 
/>or///,    11. ;    vl). ;    bodied,    bodiless, 

bodily,  luibodied,  adj. 
boyyle^,  vb.;   ~>\  n. 
bold,    adj.;    adv.;    vb. ;   -en,  vb.; 

- ///,  adv.;    -Hess,  n.;  -beettiny, 

p.   a. 
bollen'^,  p.  a. 
holster,  n. ;  vb. 
?>o/f.  11.;  vb.;  [-  ef?,  fidj.  io  conip.]; 

unbolt,  vb. 


book,  11.;   vb.;    ~ ?.s7^,  adj.;    -nuui, 

-mate,    -oath,    n.;     unbookish, 

adj. 
^(vo^,  n.  'booty';  vb.;   -less,  adj.; 

adv. 
&ore,  11.;  vb. 
borough,  n. 

borrow,  vb.;  n.;   ~er,   ~m</,  n. 
bosom,    n.;    vb.;     ~et/,    adj.;    ^oi- 

bosom,  vb. 
&o^5*,  n. 
bottom,    n.;  vb.;  [-tY?  in  comp.], 

-  less,  adj. ;  -yrass,  n. 
bouyh,  n. 


plausible,  and  have  no  better  to  propose.  Still,  as  the  word  is  found  so  very 
early  in  M.  E.,  and  Seand.  origin  is  out  of  the  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  it  here. 

^  Onomatopoetic,  Skeat.  N.  E.  D.  We  find  M.  E.  bobbe  "bob,  bunch',  also 
"an  insect',  bobbin  'bob'  Stratmann  (also  'betrCigen,  verspotten'  Matzner).  Several 
words  belonging  to  the  same  group  are  found  in  Engl,  dial.,  see  E.  D.  D.,  Jamie- 
son.  Cognate  words  are  Mod.  Icel.  bobhi  'snail-shell',  Swed.  bobba  "a  pimple; 
caterpillar',  'insect':  Swed.  diat.  bobba  'to  knock  against';  0.  Fris.  bobbabiirg 
'pap';  Fris.  bobbe  'pupa  qua  ludunt  puellulae;  infans  ipse".  See  v.  Fi'iesen,  Med. 
Gem.,  p.  M  ff.,  where  the  words  are  fully  dealt  Avith.  The  English  words  might 
be  borrowed  from  Scand.,  but  it  is  more  probable  lliat  they  are  native,  as  they 
show,  already  in  M.  E.  time,  sense-developments,  which  are  not  found  in  Scand. 
languages. 

^  Belongs  to  borjgh  "a  spectre':  see  under  bu(j  further  on. 

^  Scand.,  Skeat.  But  bollen  is  found  much  earlier  than  bolne,  and  the  inf. 
to-belle  'swell'  is  found  as  early  as  1320.  In  N.  E.  D.  bellen  is  taken  to  represent 
0.  E.  belgan  'to  swell';  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  guttural  sound  Scand. 
bolna  etc.  are  compared.  But  the  form  bellen  is  not  explained  by  that.  There 
seems  to  have  been  confusion  between  0.  E.  belgan  and  bellan,  Cf.  that  Skeat 
explains  bellow  as  due  to  a  confusion  of  O.  E.  bellan  and  belgan. 

*  Corresponds  to  Fris  botten  'vermes  in  ovium  intestinis'  (Halbertsma),  and 
probably  to  M.  Du.  botte  'Kliergezwel  bij  de  schapen'  Kil.  fOudemans).  Cognate 
words  are  M.  Du.  botte  'a  bud',  M.  H.  G.  butze  'a  bud,  a  small  lamb,  a  goblin': 
probably  also  Eng.  bud,  L.  Germ,  bndde  'a  worm'.  The  word  bats  is  not  found 
in  English  until  1523  (N.  E.  D.),  but  is  probably  a  native  word.  Cf.  Sco.  bats 
witli  the  same  sense,  and  Halliwell  scarbot  'a  kind  of  beetle':  also  o}fJ)if  "n  liairy 
caterpillar'  Skeat,  Notes,  p.  203. 
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honni,  11.  'a  brook'. 
boiif\  11. 

boiv,  11.;  -hack,  -hoij,  -IkiikL   ii. 
hotr,  vb. ;  unhoivcil,  p    a. 
bower,  n.;  vb 
/vo?r?,  n.  'a  vessel'. 
bow-iron\  imit. 
/>o.7',  11.  'a  case'. 
boxtree,  n. 
?yo.-f;^,  n.  'a  blow'. 
boi/'-^,  n.;    -Z^//,   adj.;  -qncllcr,  ii. ;  brcadih,  ii. 

/>r«?V/,  vb.;  adj.;  uubraidcd,  p.  i\.:\  break,  vb. ;  ii.:   -c/-,   --i^^f/,  -f'ftsf. 
upbraid,  vb.;   ~i/?,^/,  n.  '       -^ecA-,    ii.;    broladij,    adv.:  ^n/- 

6>YW>L  n. ;  vb.;   -ed,  --iiili,  ~less,\       broke,  p.  a. 


-sick,    adj.;    -^>r(y/,    ii.;    -sickly, 

adv. 
brakc'^.  ii.   'a  tliickcl". 
bramble,  ii. 
brand,  ii.:  vb. 
brass,  ii.;   -//,  adj. 
brat'^,  11. 

braze,  vb.;   ~fi.  adj. 
breach^,  n. 
bread,  n. ;  -cliipper,  ii. 


^  Adopted  from  L.  Germ.,  Skeat.  Native,  N.  E.  D.  As  the  word  is  fuiiiid  in 
early  M.  E.  (Alis.  etc.),  native  origin  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain. 

2  Probably  a  native  English  word;  as  other  languages,  which  have  similar 
furnis.  seem  to  have  adopted  them  from  English.  N.  E.  D.  and  Skeat  think  of 
connection  with  Germ,  pochen  etc.  (N.  E.  D.  has  also  other  alternatives).  Tamm, 
s.  V.  Boxas,  takes  box  to  be  the  phu'al  of  noun  connected  with  pochen  etc.  Falk 
and  Torp,  s.  v.  Bokse,  consider  box  vb.  to  be  an  intensive  formation  from  a 
verb  corresponding  to  Germ,  pochen  etc.  That  seems  to  me  to  he  the  most 
acceptable  explanation.  Only  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  noun  is  found  much 
earlier  than  the  vb.     That  may  be  due  to  chance. 

^  Several  etymologies  have  been  given.  See  Koch,  Gram.  III,.  1  j).  151:  Mid- 
ler etc.  N.  E.  D.  compares  E.  Fris.  hoi.  hoy;  Doornkaat-K.  consider  the  Fris. 
word  to  be  the  source  of  English  hoij,  Native,  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz.  Kluge, 
Grundr.  1,  p.  944  points  out  the  0.  E.  Boia  a  proper  name.  Holthausen,  Ar- 
chiv  105,  p.  365,  considers  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  rare  M.  E.  hole  "a  hang- 
man'. The  Fris.  word  hoi  meaning  'a  young  gentleman'  speaks  against  tJiis. 
I  think  boy  is  a  native  English  word,  corresponding  to  Fris.  hoi.  The  0.  E. 
Boia  speaks  against  Fris.  origin.     Ultimate  etymology  obscure. 

^  Native,  Skeat.  Uncertain,  N.  E.  D.  Perhaps  Scand.,  Bjorkman  \).  '■lo'-l. 
The  word  is  probably  native.  The  Swed,  word  is  late,  and  only  found  in  Fin- 
landian  dialects.  Middendorf,  Altenglisches  Flurnamenbuch,  p.  17,  gives  an  adj. 
hracede,  which  seems  to  belong  to  brake. 

^  The  usual  explanation  (see  e.  g.  N.  E.  D.)  seems  to  me  to  be  satisfactory. 
Gf.  also  MCiller.  It  is  interesting  that  hrat  is  also  the  name  of  an  overlooker 
in  a  factory;  those  people  wear  a  long  brat  or  pinafore.     Gf.  E.  D.  D. 

•^  Is  derived  by  Kluge-Lutz  from  Fr.  hrhche,  by  Skeat  and  N.  E.  D.  from 
Fr.  hreche  only  in  a  concrete  sense.  That  seems  to  be  correct.  Fr.  hrechc  is 
only  used  of  a  gap  in  a  hedge  or  rampart  (by  extension  of  a  gap  in  a  fortune) : 
in  that  sense  Enij^lish  hrcarh  is  Inte. 
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breast,  \\.\  \\).\  [~  ctL  adj.  in  c'uii][).J: 
-(Iccp,  (I breast,  adv. 

breath,  u.;  ~r,  vIj.  ;  -cd,  --less, 
ailj.:  -er.  -in(j,  -iiKj-ivhile,  n.; 
uubreathed,  p.  a.;  rjiitbreathv, 
vb. 

breech,  ii.;  vb. ;  [■- iufj,  ii.  in  -schol- 
ar']: finbreeched,  adj. 

breed,  vb. ;  ii.;  -cr,  ~/y<,<7,  ii. ; 
unbred,  p.  a. 

brccsc,  n. 

i^'rt'«(;^  vb.;    ~rr,  -hoase,  n. 

bride,   n.;  vl).;  -?>er/,  bridal,   ii. 

bridge,   ii. 

bridle,  ii.;  vb.;  nnbridledy  adj.; 
unbridle,  vb. 

brier'^,  n. 

bright,  adj.;  adv.;    -c/i,  vb.;  ~?y/, 

'^  adv.;  -y^c'.v.y,  11.:  -burning,  -shin- 
ing, [).  a. 

brim^,  ii.;  -^/'^'7,  ^ifU-5  -ftdness,  n. 

I>r ill/stone'^,  ii. 

brine,  ii. ;  -^>/7,  ii.;  brinish,  adj. 


bring,   vb  :    -  cr,    ~ />//y,   n. 

bristle,  II.:   v)).;  bristlg,  adj. 

British,  adj. 

brittle,  adj. 

bro(fd,  adj.;  adv.;  -^ side, i\.; -spread- 
ing, p.  a.;  abroad^,  adv. 

broeli,  11. 

brood,  11  ;  vIj.;    -cr/,  adj. 

brooh\  11 

brook,  vb,;  (djrook,  vl). 

broonL  n.;  -grove,   ^staff,  ii. 

broth,  11. 

brothel,  ii. ;  -honse,  u. 

brother,  ii.;   -///,  adv.;   -hood, 
-love,  n.;  -?«7^e,  adj. 

5ro^r,    n. ;    [-cr/,    adj.  in  coinj).]; 
-bound,  p,   a. 

bronn,  adj.;  ii. ;   -//,  adj. 

babble^,  n. ;  vb. 

?^<^67.-,  11.  'a  ijialc  deer'. 

^^rc/i",  11.  'linen  in  washing';  --///.y, 
11.    (or  />^^r/.:,   vb.);  -washing,  ii. 

^/^r/^',  n. ;  vb 


'  The  rti-vowel,  according  to  Chance,  Ac.  i^8S,  p.  7*.>,  is  due  to  influence 
tiom  Fr.  hruyere;  earlier  hricre.  Mayliew,  Ac.  12ol);  considers  the  neighbouring 
/•  lo  Ite  the  reason  of  the  irregular  vowel.     Cf.  N.  E.  D. 

2  From  0.  E.  hrymmc  m.  'border,  shore;  sea'  Sweet  (and  Middendorf,  Alt- 
englisches  Fiurnamenbuch).  The  0.  E.  word  is  not  given  in  the  etymological 
dictionaries  or  in  N.  E.  D. 

^  Bjorkman,  p.  8^,  considers  M.  E.  brcnstone  to  he  a  Scand.  loan-word 
(U.  VV.  Scand.  brennusteinn  etc.).  I  sui)pose  lie  is  only  speaking  of  that  sj)ecial 
form  of  the  word.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  to  me  whether  that  form  is  Scand. 
either.  It  occm-s  e.  g.  in  Ayenb.  Is  it  not  rather  a  Kentish  variant  of  hriin- 
ston?  We  should  also  expect  of  form  hrenneston  if  the  word  were  Scand.  Brim- 
stone is  given  as  native  by  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  X.  E.  D.  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v. 
Bernsten,  consider  brimstone  to  ])e  of  Scand.  origin. 

^  J.  Heiss,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  1900,  p.  482  f.,  derives  abroad  from  ().  W.  Scand. 
a  hrot.  This  explanation,  given  already  by  Grimm  (See  Koch,  Gram.  III.  1  § 
200),  may  only  be  mentioned. 

^  Cf.  also  Skeat  and  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  26. 

'"'  Cf.  Skeat,  Notes  p.  20  f.,  and  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  ]>.  1»0,  where  the  group 
of  words  to  which  hud  belongs,  is  fully  dealt  witli. 


iU  Eilcit  Ekwall, 

hn(i\   II.   'a   l)iiL:l)(jai"';    -h((ii\   n.        hfirlii'-'-hfiin d   adj. 

build,   vl).:    -  h((/,  H- ;  'iiih/iild,  vl).     A/fr^/,   \i).;    ~ /y///,    -it'!/  -f/lass,  n.^ 


hullock,  11. 

6/(>yr^,  n. 

huHcli'^,  11.;  -hacLcd,  adj. 

hiiittiufj'^,  11.  'a  bird'. 

bnrdcH    [burthen),    ii.;    vh.:     -  ^t/, 


uiibiinii,  p.  a.;   onfbiin/^  vl). 
biirroic,  ii. 

burst,  vIj.;  u.  ;    -/>///,  n. 
/>«>•//,  vh. ;  -infj,  -iiKj-fjracc,  bari- 

(fl,  tninCr,  u.;  nnburtcd,  [)   a. 


adj.;  -wist',  i\(\\.\  niibnnhu,  \\).     bash^',  ii. 


'  Is  generally  considered  to  be  a  (lellic  word  (Skeat,  Kluge-Lulz).  Miiller, 
however.  })oiiits  out  Germ,  hoggc  etc.  'popanz,  Hchreckbild'.  and  thinks  hug  is  a 
native  word.  The  English  forms  are:  M.  E.  hngge  'a  s[)eetie'  Wicl.,  Pr.  P.:  Engl, 
thai,  hug  'a  spectre:  an  insect;  a  clot  of  mucus  from  the  nose'.  (That  hug  'an 
insect'  and  'mucus'  is  the  same  word  as  hug  'a  spectre'  is  proved  e.  g.  by  Swed. 
troll  'a  goblin':  Swed.  dial,  troll  'a  worm,  an  insect'  (Hof,  Dialectus  Vestrogo- 
thica,  p.  297);  Swed.  skrdpuk  'a  mask;  tlie  devil;  a  caterpillar';  hut>e  'a  bugbear; 
a  clot  of  mucus  from  the  nose').  Further  we  find  hoggle  'a  spectre'  etc.,  hog, 
hogge  "a  bugbear'  [hogill,  hogle  are  curious;  cf.  N.  E.  D.).  They  are  late  words, 
and  seem  to  be  chiefly  northern.  The  German  forms  are:  Grimm:  hogge,  h'ogh, 
hogke  'larva,  terriculamentum';  hoggclmaun,  the  same,  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
Swiss  dialects:  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  we  find  B'Ogg,  'vermummte  Person; 
Kliim])clieii  vertrockneten  Njiseiischeims  etc.';  Boggcl  'Sclu-eckgespenst'.  The  words 
are  rather  obscure,  bul  cannot  well  be  separated  from  tlie  English  words.  I  pro- 
pose connection  of  hug  etc.  with  the  adj.  hig,  O.  E.  Bucga  'a  proper  name', 
Xorw,  dial,  hugge  etc.  (cf.  Bjorkrnan,  p.  157,  footnote  1).  Middendorf,  Altenglisches 
Flurnamenbuch,  p.  10,  gives  an  0.  E.  hoggeslei.  That  may  also  belong  here. 
(If.  M.  H.  G.  hutze  'Poltergeist  etc'  (Lexer),  Gernr  hutz(en)  'mucus  etc'  (Grimm): 
Ii.  G.  hutt  'stumpf,  plump'  (Brem.)  etc.  See  v.  Friesen;  Med.  Gem.  ]).  90. 

^  To  the  cognate  words  given  in  N.  E.  D.  may  be  udded:  E.  Fris.  hummc, 
huin(ni)  'ein  grosseres  blechernes  Hohlgefass'  (Doornkaat-  K.);  W.  Flem.  butu, 
hummc  'Deuk,  buil";  Bomme  'Manshoed;  Dwazerik';  homhoofd,  homkoj)  'Dva- 
zerik'  (De  Boo). 

^  Onomatopoetic,  Skeat,  N.  E.  1).  It  is  doubtless  an  uld  word  connected 
wilh  Du,  honk  'a  lump,  bone',  E.  Fris.  hunke  a  i)one,  Fris.  honkel  'examen  avi- 
um', North  Fris.  Bunk,  'ein  Bein,  ein  Haufe'  etc.;  hunch  seems  to  be  due  to  an 
().  E.  type  *hynce. 

*  Skeat's  etymology  (given  in  N.  E.  D.)  seems  to  me  to  be  good.  There 
are  a  great  many  similar  words  in  Engl,  dial.,  e.  g.  hu7it  'a  small  faggot,  a  short 
thick-set  person';  huntg  adj.  'stout  and  short':  n.  'a  cock  or  hen  without  a  tail'; 
hunting,  'a  piece  of  square  timber"  (E.  D.  D.);  hunt  (of  the  sail)  may  Ijelong  here; 
only  it  is  found  somewhat  late.  Cf.  also  W.  Flem.  hunt  'Heuvel,  hoogte,  bold^el" 
(De  Boo).     Obs.  the  Danish  kluntlccrke  'bunting';  khmt  =  'log.  block'. 

5  Cf.  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  N.  E.  D.,  Holthausen,  ABeibl.  Xlll,  p.  34.  Luick, 
Untersuchungen,   Skeat,  Notes,  p.  2()  ff.,  p.  287,  Bjorkman,  Archiv  109,  p.   164. 

*'  Native,  Kluge-Lutz;  Scand.,  Skent,  N.  E.  D.  The  M.  E.  form  husk(c)  may 
be    of    Scand.    origin.     But    tlie  form  hush,  is  doubtless  native,  as  shown  by  the 
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II 


}icss,  n.  i  calt\  ii-  llie  yuiiiiL;"  ol'  lliu  row' :  -li- 

h((f,  coiij. :  pre]).  !       Ja\  iid].:  c((h:<:,\'\).;cali-('s'-(/i(fsAi. 

hntt-ciuL  11.;   hiitfocL  ii.  cttnicL  ii. 

batter,  11.;  vb. ;  -lnn,  -  (lij,  -iroin-    can,  ii. 


can,  vb.  'to  be  able'. 
can,  vl).  =  r/«iA. 


/>n.rotn,  adj. 

/>^r//^    vl)  ;    -r>",  11.;  orcrbitij,  aht/,  candle,   ii.;    -holder,    -titick  (eaii- 

vb.  stick),  n. 

?>^<//,    vb.   in    the  phrase  6ror/  ?>?(//  C'«^9;  n.;  vb.;  [~^;er/_,  adj.  in  conip.j; 

lion  offcap,  vb. 

?;^^i^,  iiiteij.;  II.;  vb.;  -er,  -in'j^  n.  rare,  ii.;  vIj.;  ~/)^/;  ~/t'.v6'^adj.;  -fal- 
hjj,  prep.;  adv.;  -drink ukj,  -path,        ly,   -lessly,  adv.;  -lessness,  n. 

■room,  -u'ord,  n.;  -gojie,  p.  a.     I  cart^,  n.;  vb.;   -cV;  ii. 


-.S'^.  Moreover,  it  is  I'ouiid  in  (_).  E.  pluce-iiauies.  See  Midileiidorf,  xVIleiiL^'lisrlies 
Fliiniaiiieiil)U('li,  p.  '2'J.  Jellingliaus,  Ani^lia  XX,  }).  "ilh. 

^  Possit)ly  Scaiid.,  N.  E.  D.;  native,  Skeat.  KIiige-Lutz.  Bjorknian,  ]).  i^i-l-, 
considers  Scand.  origin  very  uncertain.  Native  origin  is  proved,  in  iny  opinion, 
by  11  le  adj.  cakcl  'cackbng'  A.  R.,  of  which  no  corresponding  form  is  tbund  in 
Scand.     The  word  is  found  early  in  M.  E.     Cf.  also  Du.  kakelen. 

^  Native.  Skeat;  borrowed  from  Scand.,  Khige-Lutz  and  (probably)  N.  E.  D. 
Bjorkman  says  it  is  impossible  to  decide  wliether  it  is  native  or  Scand.  I  do 
not  think  so.  In  my  opinion  it  is  most  certainly  a  native  word.  There  is  one 
thing  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the  etymologists,  viz.  the  posibility  of  the 
Icel.  kartr  being  a  loanword  from  Enghsh.  That  opinion  has  been  put  forth  by 
Bugge,  Studier  over  de  nordiske  tiude-  og  Heltesagns  Oprindelse  I,  p.  6.  ^The 
kartr  'a  cart'  which  occurs  in  the  Rigsbula^  lias  in  any  case  come  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians from  the  British  Islands,  even  if  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  from 
what  language*.  The  reason  of  Bugge's  opinion  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
word  kartr  is  very  rare  in  Scand.  It  occurs  once  in  the  Rigsf)ula  and  twice  in 
a  Saga.  It  is  not  known  outside  the  West  Scand.  languages,  and  not  in  any  mo- 
dern dialect.  That  is  sufficient  reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  a  loanword. 
But  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  form  of  the  word  necessitates  the  loan-theory. 
The  English  cart  (0.  E.  crcet)  and  Du.  krat  are  doubtless  due  to  a  W.  Germ, 
ground-form  *krafa-.  But  kartr  cannot  well  be  due  to  an  O.  W.  Scand.  meta- 
thesis of  *kratr.  The  examples  in  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gr.  §  ^48,  are  hardly  analogous. 
I  think  the  Icel.  kartr  proves  the  existence  of  an  0.  E.  form  *cart  (*ccert)  as 
early  as  a.  950.  —  Tlie  Icel.  kartr  can  not  have  contributed  towards  the  victory 
of  the  form  cart,  as  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a  popular  word.  —  After  the 
above  was  already  written,  I  have  found  a  late  0.  E.  form  with  metathesis.  In 
Wr.  W.  p.  551,  37,  there  is  a  gloss:  Ciirrus,  nel  basterna.  ucl  liescda,  kert. 
The  gloss  is  late  —  ms.  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cent.  — ,  but  its  vocab- 
ulary   is    distinctly  0.  E.     The  only  Scand.  word     I  have  found  in  it,  is  utlaive. 


J2 


Eileit   EkNvall. 


curve,  vb.;    -  r,  ii. 
C(it,    II.:     ~  like,    adj. 
cattcnv(inlut(j,  ii. 

chaff)  Ji. ;    ~/(',y.v,   ;ulj. 
chalky  vb.;    -//,  adj. 


I        ildj.;     -hood,     -ishiirss,    -- iicsb', 
-liiif/,  II.:        -/yrr/,  -killer,  n.;   luichild,  \\). 

\  chill,  adj.;   vb. 

I  [chilly  eh  (((I,   sec   ^r///J. 

I  chinw'^,   11. 

I  c/z/y?;  II. 


chap'^,    11.    (~,s'    'jaws');     -(nlhu/i  chink,  ii. 

p.  a.:  -/cvv.sv,  [~7>cy/ ill  coiiip.]  adj.    chip;  n.;  vIj.;  [~i>'(^/',  n.  in  Incod-I. 


chariness,    ii. 


^f/<- 


cho,p)U(fH,    11. 

chare,  ii. 
ch(rrii,     adj.; 

charj/,  adj. 
67/r(f_,  11.;  vb. ;   -/ry^  vJj. 
Ic'/iC;,  pron.,  see  /j. 
cheap,  adj.;  adv.;   ~6'>^_,  vb.;  ~///^ 

adv. 
check,    n.;    [-'''^i';   adj.  in  com}).]; 

-rose,  n. 
cheese,  u. 
chest,  11. 
cheir,  vl). 
chirk,  11.;    ~  ry^^  u- 
chide,  vb. ;    ~r 
child,  11.;  vb.; 


chiding,  n. 


chirping,  ii. 

choke,  vb. ;  choking,  n. 

choose,  vb.;    -r^  choosinf/,  ii. 

chop^,  vl).;  n.;   -i^//;  tidj.;   -  s,  ii. 

choiigli,  M. 

chrisoni,  ri. 

christen,  adj. ;  vb. ;  ~dom,  -ing,  n. 

Christmas,  n. 

chiick'^,  n. 

church,  n.;   -bench,  -door,   -man, 

-wag,   --gard,  n.;  -//Av';  adj. 
churl,  11.;  ~/67i;  adj.;  -ishig,  adv. 
churn,  vb. 
cinders,  n. 
clack-dish,  n. 
clamber'^,  vb. 


The  form  /vcr^  seems  to  ]>e  due  I(j  an  earlier  *ca'rf,  ci'.  ^-^fr,  ??q;,  ^rcs  fur  5/««;r, 
hiKepp,  brces. 

^  chap  and  c7io^>  are  rather  oh.scure.  II.  seem.s  (.■ertaiii,  however,  Ihal  cArtj) 
v]i.  ('(jrrespond.s  to  Germ,  kappen:  chop  is  probahly  a  late  ablaut-formation  to 
rAr/j^  It  is  uncertain  whether  c/^rtj),  c/iO]^  'a  jaw*  is  the  same  word  as  chap  'a 
fissure'.  The  fact  that  it  is  mostly  used  in  the  plural,  speaks  against  that.  It 
might  be  a  slangword  formed  from  the  verb  chap,  chop,  meaning  'the  cliapper, 
chopper",  "the  instrument  used  for  chapping  the  food',;  cf.  f ambles  'hands'  stam- 
pes  'legs'  in  Harman's  list  of  cant  words  (see  Baumaim,  Londinismen,  }).  XL  f.). 
Grose  (1785)  gives  chops  as  a  slanu'  word. 

2  Ihicertain  whether  from  Latin  (0.  E.  cimhal(a))  or  from  ().  F.  chimhc, 
N.  E.  1).;  Skeat  has  the  latter,  Kluge-Lutz,  the  former  explanation.  I  think  the 
Scand.  forms  (Swed.  himma,  Da  Mme)  must  be  from  0.  E.  Da.  Iximc  is  found 
in  153o  (Kalkar),  but  must  be  much  older;  Sw^ed.  Mmma  not  until  17i-9(Lind: 
Germ.-Sw^ed.  Diet.).  It  is  widely  spread  in  Swed.  dial.  I  think  chime  is  from  0. 
E.  cimh(d(a). 

3  Cf.  Skeat. 

*  Probably  a  native  word,  though  its  history  is  not  ([uite  clear:  cf.  X.  E.  D. 
Skeat  thinks  it  may  possibly  be  Scand.,  but  that  is  not  probable.     Icel   Idamhra 
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cJa2)\    vb.;    n.;     ~i>"'>';  n.:   ~^>cr- 

elcuv^  vb. 
clasp^',  n.;  vl).;  ~in(i,  n.:  nudaspy 

vb. 
clatter,  n. 
daw,  n.:  vb. 
c/fl//;  n.;  -brained,  adj. 
c/e/7»; adj.;  adv.;  ~  ly, adj.;  adv.;  ~  .9^^ 

vb. ;   -timhered,   p.  a.;   andean, 

-I I/,  adj.;    -lincss,   -ness,  n. 
jdeave,  vb.  'to  stick'. 
deave,  vb.  'to  split'. 
c?epe^  vb.  [y-diped). 
cliff,  11. 

dinih,  vb. :    ~t'>-^    ~'''^;  i^- 
c?^'»^;  vl). 

dinli^,  vb.;  11.;  ~/^2^/,  n. 
c?^^^  vb.  'to  embrace'. 
dod,  n. ;   ~<^///;  adj.;    -pole,  n. 
r7of//^  11.;    ~c^  vb.  {dad,  y-dad). 
dotpole  {-poll),  n. 


cloud,    n.;  vl).;    ~ //^  adj.;    -^  in  ess, 

11.;  -capped,  adj.; -/a,S5w^;  p.  a. 
6'?o/^/^^  n, ;  vb.;  [or   ~cc/_,  adj.]. 
clover,  n. 

c??fcA;^   vb.   (more  correctly  clod'), 
due  {clew),  11.;  undue,  vb. 
cluster,  n. ;  vb. 
dutdf^,  n.;  vb. 
forr/^  n. ;  -black,  adj. 
cobble'^,  vb. ;    ~r^  n. 
cobloaf,  11. 
cobweb,  n. 
coc/.'^    11.    'the    male    of   the  hen'; 

~/^^'//^   ^i^^Y,   -shut,  n. 
[codi,  see  (ror/]. 
coclde,  n    'a  weed^ 
roc/,  n.  'a  husk  etc'. 
rod^'\  11.   'a  codfish'. 
cold,    adj.;    n. ;    -///,  adv. ;    -ness, 

11.;     -blooded,    -liearted,    adj  ; 

acold,  adv. 


means  'to  pinch",  and  is,  moreover,  not  fomid  until  Modern  Icel.;  Dan.  klamre, 
Swed.    klamra  'grasp,  cling'  are,  in  my  opinion,  young  loanwords  from  German. 

^  0.  E.  has  the  derivative  dceppetan.     Cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  24(5. 

^  If  the  form  daps  (found  1:^80:  dasp  1325,  N.  E.  D.)  is  the  oj'iginal  one, 
connection  with  dap  is  probable.  It  may  be  an  onomatopoetic  word  meaning 
'a  click,  a  snap".  Germ,  klapps  'a  tap,  slap'  may  be  compared.  Cf.  Germ. 
Schnalle  'a  clasp":  M.  H.  G.  snal  'a  quick  movement,  a  jerk". 

^  Native,  Skeat.  There  is  no  reason  with  N.  E.  D.  to  suspect  loan  from 
somewhere. 

*  The  early  forms  of  clutdi  n.  ])iesent  difficulties;  see  N.  E.  D.  The  pre- 
sent clutch,  however,  is  a  derivative  of  the  verb,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
M.  E.  clnkc.     Cf.  Koppel,  Archiv  100,  p.  45. 

^  The  explanation  given  by  Skeat  (cohhlc  is  a  derivative  of  cob  "to  beat") 
seems  to  me  to  be  correct.  The  noiui  col/hlcr  is  iVjuiid  more  tban  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  vb.  cohhle.  but  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  l)e  curious. 
The  word  cohhler  is  doubtless  a  much  more  common  word  than  the  verb  cohhle. 

^  Origin  unknown,  N.  E.  D.  Skeat  proposes  connection  with  M.  Du.  kodde 
'a  club",  and  thinks  the  fish  has  been  named  from  its  I'oundness.  I  think  that 
is  correct.  Cf.  ^J.  Germ.,  Du.  koddc  'a  pig".  The  cod  is  named  in  O.  W.  Scand. 
luhha.  in  Dan.  liihhe.  orig.  'a  lump,  a  lumpy  oljject".  'i'bo  word  cnddiii;/  "leche- 
rous' may  belong  to  cod  'scrolnm".   Iml    it   is  an.  Ity.  and  so  very  lUK-ertain.  N.  E. 
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ro////.  vl).:  collier^  ii. 
colt,  n.:  vb. :   hucoU,  vl). 
ronth,  n.:  vl).:    -  h-ss,  adj. 
^o?>iC';    vl).;     ~r,    comiiifi,    n.;   &f- 

ro>;/r^   vb.;  hecomhifi,  n. ;  ?f»?>e- 

coming,  p.   a.;  mishccomc,  vb. ; 

overcome  (o'er-),  vb. 
comely,  adj.;  adv.;  comeliness,  nn- 

comeliness,  n. 


(^o»^  vb, 


^oo/.-.  n.;  vb. 

f'oo/^    adj.;    vb.;     ^//?.^/,    n.;   o/vr- 

cooJ,  vb. 
coojj;  vb. 
coj)6%  n. 
copped,  adj. 
copper,  11. 

con?,  n.  'grain'  etc.;  -//V7(7^  n. 
Goriush,  adj. 

rofe,  11.;  cotquean,  n.  j 

cough,  n.:  vb.  (also  r-o/fe).  | 

ro/r^  n.:    -ish,  ad'].;  -(hoH/,  -slip, 

n.  I 

[co.r,  see  6rOf7].  | 

coot'comh,  11.  I 

c>Y/7),  n.  'a  crawfish'.  ! 


erar/,-,    n.    "a    tissiiiv':    ii.    'a  pert 

boy'^;  vb.;    ~er,  -hemp,  ii. 
cradle,  n. ;   vb.:  -clothes^  u, 
craft,  11.;  vb.;    - //,    -ij-sirl,  adj.; 

-//(I/,     adv.:    -sman,    n.;     o?^/- 

crafty,  vl). 
cram,  vb. 
cranio,  ii. ;  vb. 
crcak^,  vb.;   ~/>^7;  ii. 
creed,  n. 
creep,  vb. 
rr/?>,  n. ;  vl). 
cringe,  vb. 

cripple  [ereep)le),  n. ;  vb. 
cWi'j-';  adj.;  vb. 
croak^,  vb. 
croolc^,    vb.;     ~cr/^    -Icneed,    adj.; 

-I)  a  el',  11. 
cro^);,  11.;  vb.;  -er/y^  ii.;  itneyopjied, 

p.  a. 
cro?r,    11.:   vb.:    ~ />^^/;  -Iccper,  n.; 

o'ercrow,  vb. 
crowd,  11.;  vb. 
crum,  11.;  erumhle,  vb. 
crutch,  11. 
cuhhord,  vb.;  [n.  in  coiiip.]. 


D.  compares  co^Z  'mud  from  the  bottom  of  rivers'.  Other  words  that  might  he 
compared  are:  Germ.  dial,  kodderiq  'dirty'  (Woeste);  M.  Du.  codde 'i^Y>oV,  coddai 
"make  dirty'  (Teutonista) :  L.  Germ,  loddig  'gay'  (Brem.)  =  Dan.  dial,  loddet 
(Feilberg):  M.  Du.  koddc  'chat;  jokmg'  (Oudemans). 

'  See  also  Skeat,  Notes,  p.  49. 

2  creaZ?  <  0.  E.  ^crckcian  found  in  crdcettan  =  crdcettan  {•rcrdcian  > 
croak).  (If.  Kluge-Lutz.  The  same  base  is  found  in  0.  W.  Scand.  krdka,  Swed. 
kraka  'a  crow'.  N.  E.  D.  considers  both  words  to  be  young  onomalopoetic  formations. 

^  crook  is  usually  derived  from  Scand.  (Skeat,  X.  E.  D..  Bjorkman,  p.  248). 
Kluge-Lutz  give  it  as  a  native  word.  (It  is  uncertain  whether  0.  Du.  kroek,  gi- 
ven by  them,  belongs  here.  Cf.  Franck,  Et.  W.,  s.  v.  Kreuk.).  The  verb  cro- 
ke(n)  is  found  as  early  as  1175  (N.  E.  D.),  and  the  verb  and  noun  are  lx)lh  very 
common  in  Early  M.  E.,  and  .show  many  shades  of  meaning  Tlien  Middcndoif, 
Altenglisches  Flurnamenbuch,  gives  an  0.  E.  croc  as  early  as  917.  1  do  not 
doubt   tbe  native  origin  of  the  word. 
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cuchldy  11.;  vb. ;    -Iukj^  ii. 

culter,  11. 

cunning^  u.;  adj.;    -l//^  adv. 

ctfj)^  n. ;  vb. ;  -hearer,  n. 

cur^,  n.;    -risk,  adj. 

curd^,  vb. ;  ii.;    -//_,  vb. 

curl,  n.;  vb.;  [-''v/^  adj.  in  -pffte]; 
uncurl,  vl). 

cursc'^,  n.;  vb.;  ~<:/(c?<r5f)^  adj.;  -  r/- 
hlessed,  p.  a. ;  curstness,  cursing, 
n.;  accursed,  p.  a.;  uncurse,  vb. 

C2(f*,  vb.;  n.;  ~fer^  -ting,  -throat, n. 

cuttle,  n.  ^a  bully'. 

Dabble^,  vb.;  bedabble,  vb. 

c?af?,  n. 

r/r#,  vb. 

daisy,  n.;  daisied,  adj. 


c/«/r^   11. 

f/a;;/^  n.  'a  mound';  vb. 

[dapper,  n.  in  r///Y,'~]. 

r/are,  vb.;  n.;  -  fid;  daring,  -har- 
dy, adj.;   outdare,  vb. 

f/crr/.-^  fidj. ;  adv.;  n.;  vb. ;  ~e;?^ 
vb.;  -ening  {Y.Y.),  -ing,  -ness, 
n.;  ~?m(/^  ~ly,  adv.;  -some, 
adj.;  -^7/fr7,  adj.;  -u-orJiing,  p.  a. 

darling,  n. 

dash^\  vb.;  n.;  bedash,  vb. 

daughter,  n.;  -beamed,  adj. 

(?a<t;,  n. 

daivn'',  n.;  vb. ;    ^  «"y^^,  n. 

f/a^,  n.;  -/>er7,  -light,  -2voman,  n.; 
-ivearied,  p.  a. ;  r/rr////,  adj.,  adv.; 
to-day,  adv. 

[f?eftfo?^,  n.  in  arch-']. 


^  Native,  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz.  Probably  adopted  from  .some  Clontinental  source. 
N.  E.  D.  The  word  is  fomid  as  early  as  1225  (A.  R.).  So  Continental  origin 
is  improbable.  No  corresponding  word  is  found  in  old  Scand.  languages.  The 
word  is  doubtless  native. 

^  Uncertain,  but  seems  to  be  a  native  word.     Cf.  Skeat. 

^  A  Celtic  loanword,  as  it  seems.  Cf.,  however,  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz.  It 
is  not  found  in  0.  E.  until  c.  1000.  ]mt  is  very  common  about  that  time.  So  it 
ought  probably  to  be  given  here. 

^  A  difficult  word.  Has  long  been  considered  Celtic:  so  still  Kluge-Lutz. 
Scand.,  Skeat,  N.  E.  D.  Bjorkman  hesitates.  Noreen,  Svenska  Etymologier,  p. 
50,  considers  it  to  be  native.  The  phonology  of  the  word  .speaks  against  Scand. 
origin.  The  base  of  the  Engl,  word  seems  to  be  0.  E.  *cyttan,  wheras  in  Scand. 
languages  we  find  only  *kuta  (Sw^ed.  dial.  Jwta,  kuta,  Norvv.  dial,  kyftel.  kyfrl 
etc.  <  *kytil,  Mod.  Icel.  (not  with  Bjorkman  0.  W.  Scand.)  hiti,  Swed.  dial. 
kytfim.  (prob.  <  *kutjan-):  the  Swed.  dial,  kiota  (Hof,  Dialectus  Veslrogothica. 
p.  173)  is  inexplicable  to  me).  I  think  cut  is  a  native  Englisli  word  —  Celtic 
origin  is  out  of  the  question  —  though  found  comparatively  late.  Oudemans  gi- 
ves M.  Du.  kuttc7i  'snijden,  kerven';  kutte  'kerf,  snede,  spleet  insnijding'  i'rom 
Kil.  Can  they  be  English  loan-words?  It  seems  very  possible  to  me  that  L. 
Germ,  kutte,  Du.  kut  'cunnus'  (Woeste,  De  Boo,  Franck  Et.  W.)  belong  here. 

^  Cf.  Skeat,  and  v.  Friesen.  Med.  Gem.  p.  29. 

°  Native,  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz.  Possibly  Scand.,  as  the  word  is  not  known  in 
W.  Germ.,  N.  E.  D.  Skeat  points  out,  hoAvever,  L.  Germ,  daschcn.  Cf.  nlso  Fris. 
daskje  dlalbertsma).     As  early  as  Lay.   we  find  frxhiscfc,  p.   jtple. 

'  Cf.  Koppel,  Archiv  lOG,   p.  34;  Bjorkman.  p.  2(iL 
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(l('(i(L  adj.;  n.:  -///,  adj.;  adv.; 
~  hj-Jiandcd^  adj. ;  -killing^  ~  ly- 
-standinfj,  p.  a.;    -nKot,  ji. 

deaf\  adj.;  vb.:  ~cn^  vb.;  -  ncss, 
n. ;   loulcaf.  vb. 

(Iced,  11.;  vb. ;  [-c>-  in  coiiip.] 
^infj,  11. 

r/cY/r,    adj.    'precious";     ii.;    adv.; 
~///,   adv.;   ~lin(j,   -ness,   ~th, 
11. ;     -hciovcd,    -loved    (v.    r.), 
-bour/hf,  p.  a. 

dear^,  adj.  'hard'. 

deuru,  adj. 

deatJi,  11.;  -<(>6'r/,  --''s-iicad,  -^$- 
man,  -folien,  ii.;  -/"<//,  -///iX', 
-wort/H/,  adj.;  -hodiuf/,  -marked, 
p.  a. 

r/eef/,  n.;  -less,  nndeeded,  adj.; 
indeed,  adv. 

c/e6'?>?,  vb.,  11. 

r/ecjy,  adj.;  adv.;  ii.;  -///,  adv.; 
-brained,  -green,  -mouthed, -sore, 
-siveet,  adj.;  -drairing,  -dren- 
ched, -frf,  -sworn,  -wounded, 
p.  a. 

r/err.  11. 


jlefUy,  adv. 

f/^^d;r^,  vb.,    ~v,  11. 

f/c^w,  11.  \a  cave'. 

depth,  11. 

c?m?  {divel),  n.  -f^A,  -ish-hoh/, 
adj.;  -monk,  n. 

f/e/r,  11.;  vb.;  -//,  adj.;  -berry, 
-drop,  -la]j  (0.  Edd.  -loxj), 
n.;  -lapped,  adj.;  -bedabbled, 
-dro2J]nng,  p.  a.;  bedeiv,  vb. 

dibble^,  n. 

[<^/?c/^,  do  ii,  see  r/o]. 

r//?>^,  adj.;  vb.;  -ming,  n. ;  ?>r- 
r?i?;^,  vb. 

dimple'^,  n. ;   ~^/,  adj. 

f?^w,  n. 

f/m^;  ding-dong,  iniit.  words. 

f/mf,  n.;   undinted,  p.  a. 

r/?)>,  vb. 

dirge^,  n. 

r//r/^,  11.;    -//,  adj. 

f/^5//,  n.;  vb. ;  -clout,  ii. 

distaff',  11.;  -woman,  n. 

f/ifc/i,  11.;  vb. ;    ~6^>',  -r/r)//,  ii. 

fZit'e,  vb.;    ~r,  -dapiper,  n. 

f/to?/,  adj.;  vb. ;  -^^/^'^^  •'^^Ij- 


^  Schmidt,  third  Ed.  p.  1462,  and  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  The  word  is  not  given  as 
a  special  word  in  Schmidt's  text. 

2  Etymologically  very  uncertain,  cf.  Skeat,  N.  E.  1).:  Imt  tliere  must  he  some 
relation  to  dah  or  dih.     It  is  proljably  a  native  word. 

^  Usually  referred  to  0.  H.  G.  tmnfilo,  Mod.  Germ.  Tilmpel,  Dumpfel  'a 
pool';  see  Skeat,  KIuge-Lutz,  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Tilmpel,  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v. 
Dump.  N.  E.  D.  hesitates,  because  dimple  is  a  rather  late  word  (c.  1400).  Tlie 
etymology  given  seems  to  me  to  be  formally  and  semasiologically  acceptable.  Cf. 
also  Xorw.  and  Dan.  dial,  dump  'an  excavation  in  the  ground',  Aasen,  Feilberg; 
Du.  dial,  dumpel  'Deuk,  bail',  De  Boo,  s.  v.  Bum. 

*  See  Clark  Hall,  Diet.;  Anglia  Xlll.  p.  450. 

^  Scand.,  Skeat,  N.  E.  D.  Native,  KIuge-Lutz.  I'licertain  Rjorkmnn.  Doubt- 
le.'^s  native:  Sweet  gives  an  O  E.  drit,  and  Clark  Hall  drit  (Mw.  (J77,  SOU) 'dirt': 
dr'it  is  jio  doubt  wrong  for  drii.  ().  E.  dritan  is  certain:  see  al.so  B — T. 
So  M.  E.  drlten   is  native  (not    uitli   l>joikuKin  possibly  S(/;ind.)  Cf.  X.  E.  D. 
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do,  vb.  {dich  foi'  do  'if);  -cr,  -ing, 
n. ;  undone,  p.  a.;  fordo,  outdo, 
overdo  {o'er-)^  undo,  vb. 

do  eh,  n.  'a  plant'. 

doCy  n. 

doff,  vb. 

r7o/7^    11.;    vb.;    -ged,  -hearted, 
-iveciry,^A].;  -ope,  -dai/<i,  -ffsJt, 
-fox,  -hole,    ^'s-leathcr^  n. 

dote,  n.  'a  share'. 

doJt,'^  n. 

don,  vb. 

doom,  D.;  vb. ;  -sdajj,  n.;  /"or^- 
doom,  vb. 

f?oor^  n. ;  -keeper,  -nail,  n. ;  adoor, 
ccdoors,  adv. 


r7o^e^^  vb.;   ~r^  doting,  n. 

dough,  n. ;   -?/,  adj. 

dough tg -h anded,  adj. 

Jo<(f;  vb. 

f?MT;  vb. ;  -co^*:';  -house,  n. ;  -drawn, 
p.  a. ;  -feathered,  adj. 

donii,  11.  'a  tract  of  land';  adv.; 
prep . ;  ~  /W II,  -s leeves,  n . ;  -  /V/ 1- 
len,  -roping,  -trod (den),  p.  a.; 
-right,  -icard,  adj.;  -right, 
-stairs,   -ward,   -wards,  adv. 

dral)^,  n.;   -hing,  n. 

f/rr</f,  n. 

drag^,  vb. 

drain,  vb. 


^  Obscure;  it  is  a  late  word  (1543  in  the  der.  doltish).  In  consideration 
of  M.  E.  dnlt  'dull,  blunt',  native  origin  is  probable.  M.  E.  dult  is  generally 
thought  to  be  from  dulled  (Skeat,  N.  E.  D.).  More  probably  formed  with  a  fa- 
suffix;  see  Wood,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  1899,  p.  60.  Cognate  words  are  Engl.  dial. 
dolt  'a  lump,  mass;  the  leavings  of  food'  (E.  D.  D.),  Norw.  dial,  dolt  'a  bundle' 
dulten  'thick-set'  (Ross).  Wood  derives  M.  E.  dult  from  0.  E.  dol  (<  ^dhulo). 
The  above-mentioned  words  render,  in  my  opinion,  that  derivation  rather  un- 
certain. 

2  The  etymology  given  by  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz  seems  to  be  corrrect. 
No  exactly  corresponding  form  occurs  in  0.  F.  The  A.  F.  *doter  supposed  by 
N.  E.  D    may  of  course  have  existed,  but  has  at  least  not  been  found. 

^  See  Skeat,  and  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  30  f. 

^  Scand.,  Skeat.  According  to  N.  E.  D.  perhaps  a  Northern  form  of  0.  E. 
dragan  or  0.  N.  drag  a;  Wright,  The  Dialect  of  Windhill,  is  referred  to.  Bjork- 
man,  p.  1.57,  footnote  2,  quotes  the  explanation  in  N.  E.  D.,  without  giving  an 
o})inion  of  his  own.  —  Swed.  dragga  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  word,  as  it  is 
itself  of  German  origin  (cf.  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Drceg),  or  has  perhaps  been 
taken  directly  from  English  (Tamm,  s.  v.  dragg).  The  dialect  of  Windhill  shows 
that  0.  E.  dragan  (or  0.  N.  draga)  cannot  be  the  direct  source  of  drag.  In 
that  dialect  we  find  dredg  'to  drawl'  <  M.  E.  dragen  (cf.  ncdg  'to  gnaw',  sedg 
'a  saw'  §§  70,  315)  and  dreg  'to  drag',  the  regular  descendant  of  M.  E.  dragg  en 
(cf.  beg  <  hag,  weg  <  M.  E.  waggen  §  59).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  drag,  (M.  E.  draggen)  is  due  to  an  0.  E.  form  with  eg  (gg).  For  the  ex- 
jilanation  I  have  two  alternatives  to  propose.  M.  E.  draggen  may  be  due  to 
0.  E.  *draggian,  which  would  have  the  same  relation  to  O.  E.  dragan,  as  M.  E. 
toggen  'to  tug'  to  O.  E.  teon  (part,  togen)  'to  draw',  fogian  'to  drag',  or  M.  E. 
U'aggen  'to  wag'    (M.  H.   G.  irachen)    to  0.   E.  ivagian  'to  move,  wag'  (O.  H.  G, 

A^vfft// ;  Shnksporo,  jj 
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flraught\  n.:  -o.rcn,  n.  |  dreary,  adj. 

(Iraic,  vb.;   -cr, -h}(j, -hridge,  w.\\  drench,  vb.;  n.;  hcdmu-h,  vb. 

uiilidrmc,  vb.;   -ing,  n.  drihlc^,  vb. 

r/rrr/r/,  n.;   adj.;   vb.;    -/'?f7,  -7>o//-  dyift.  n. 

rr/^  adj.;   -ffdJi/,   adv.  | 


iraijon).  Cf.  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  14  tT.,  Avliere  literature  on  the  subject  i.« 
given.  —  Then  there  is  the  other  alternative,  which  I  am  inclined  to  prefer. 
iM.  E.  draggcn  is  comparatively  late  (a.  14i0  N.  E.  D.);  dragge  n.  has  been 
found  somewhat  earlier.  Of  this  noun  draggen  may  be  a  derivative.  Dragge 
means  in  the  earliest  instances,  'a  heavy  kind  of  harrow;  a  hook  with  which 
anything  is  pulled;  a  drag-net'.  (It  is  explained  as  a  derivative  of  drag  vb..  but 
some  of  the  applications  may  have  been  introduced  from  other  langs. ;  cf.  M.  L. 
G.  dragge,  m.  'a  grapnel',  Swed.  dragg  the  same  etc.  N.  E.  D.  At  least  in  the 
senses  given  above  it  is  native,  as  the  M.  L.  G.  dragge  only  means  "a  grapnel', 
Swed.  dragnot  would  have  given  draiv-).  Alongside  this  dragge  goes  dredge 
(dreg,  dradge,  dridge)  'a  drag-net'.  In  dialects  drag  means  'a  harrow'  etc.,. 
dredge  'a  bush-harrow',  (Dredge  <  0.  E.  *drecg;  dradge,  dridge  are  »perver- 
sions  under  the  influence  of  other  words. »  N.  E.  D.).  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
two  words  so  similar  in  meaning,  should  also  be  nearly  related  in  form.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  explanation.  Beside  *dreeg  there  was  0,  E.  *drcecg,  both  < 
*dragjd- ;  "^drceeg  is  due  to  influence  from  dragan  (cf.  Biilbring,  El.  §  177, 
O.  E.  soecga  for  secgan  ib.,  and  0.  E.  moecg,  Sievers,  Ags.  Gr.  §  89,  Anm.  1 ; 
cf.  also  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  §  108).  0.  E.  *drecg  >  dredge  {dridge,  cf.  Morsbach, 
Me.  Gr.  §  109)  and  (Xorthern)  dreg:  *droecg  ->  dradge  and  (Northern)  drag.  If 
M.  E.  draggen  is  a  derivative  of  dragge,  it  must  be  of  Northern  origin.  The 
first  instance  of  the  word  does  not  at  least  speak  against  this.  It  is  impossible, 
I  think,  to  prove  that  drag  n.  is  Northern.  The  M.  E.  examples  are  too  rare 
and  too  late;  they  are  in  any  case  not  Southern.  In  Mod.  dialects  dredge  seems 
to  be  only  Midland  and  Southern;  dreg  is  doubtless  Northern;  drag  occurs  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South.  But  a  word  of  that  kind  may  very  well  have  wan- 
dered from  one  dialect  to  the  other.  (For  the  matter  of  that,  drag  is  a  Nor- 
thern form  also  according  to  the  explanation  given  in  N.  E.  D.).  —  It  is  not  im- 
possible, after  all,  that  both  alternatives  may  be  right.  In  that  case  drag  n. 
and  drag  vb.  would  be  originally  distinct  words. 

^  Scand.,  Kluge,  Grundr.  I,  936.  Native,  Skeat.  According  to  N.  E.  D.  and 
BjOrkman,  p.  234,  it  has  probably  come  down  from  0.  E.  time,  and  is  the  equi- 
valent of  0.  H.  G.  traht  {<:*drahti-).  But  *drahti-  ought  to  have  given  0.  E. 
*drieht ;  so  it  is  uncertain  whether  draught  is  an  old  word.  Cf.  however  Sie- 
vers,  Ags.  Gr.  §  2G1,  Biilbring,  EI.  §  180,  Anm.  3.  In  my  opinion  it  is  probably 
a  new  formation  from  the  verb.  It  is  probably  native,  as  it  is  found  very  early 
in  M.  E.,  and  has,  already  at  an  early  time,  a  much  wider  application  than  the 
Scand.  word.     Besides,  drdttr  is  only  W.  Scand.;  the  E.  Scand.  form  is  drcet. 

^  Rather  obscure,  cf.  N.  E.  D.  Phonologically  a  derivation  from  *dri2^ple 
would  be  admissible,  cf.  i^ehhle  and  Germ,  tropfehr,  Fris.  driippeln.  Norw.  dial. 
drijyJa  etc.     Only  drib  is  found  earlier. 
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drinl\,\h.;  n.;    -ing^u.;  (Iriinken, 

p.  a.;   -///,  adv.;   -ticss,  n. 
(h'ire,  vb. 
drivel,  vb. 
drouc,  n.   'the  male   bee';   n.  'the 

largest  tube  of  the  bagipe' ;  -lilyc^ 

adj. 
drop,  n. ;  vb. ;   -ping,  n. 
dross,  n.;   -y,  adj. 
drought  (droiith)^^  n. 
drowse,  vb.;    drowsy,  adj.;  droir- 

sily,  adv. ;  droivsiness,  n. 
r/r^^  adj.;  vb.;   -/i/^adv. ;    -wr^.s^; 

n.;  -^erif/;  vb.;  -/'oof;  adv. 
ducJi,  11. ;  vb. 
d}dJ,  adj.;    vb.;    -ing,   -ness,  n.; 

-?/;  adv.;   -hrained, -eyed,  Sidj. 
dniiih,  ixdj.;  vb.;   ~ /y^  adv. ;  ~ w<?.S5, 

-slioiv,  n. 
f?^fW;  adj.;  n. 

r??f??f7;  n.;   -?/;  adj.;  -//?77;  n. 
dup,  vb. 
duslcy^^  adj. 

^/?^s'f,  n.;   -^^/^  adj.;  o'er  dust,  vb. 
dwarf,  n, ;    ^fs/^^  adj. 
dtvindle,  vb. 
r/?/^;  n.;    vb. ;     -r^    n.;    o'er  dye, 

vb. 

Each,  pron. 

eaW;    vb. ;    -wry    (or    -ing-time), 

-ling,  n. 
^/'/iV  11-    'the    organ    of   liearing'; 

[--ef/;  adj.  in  comp.];  -u^etx,  n.; 

-deafening,  -hissing,  p.  a. 
cf/r^  n.  'the  spike  of  corn'. 


ear,    vb.    'to    cultivate';    uneared, 

p.  a. 
earl,  n. ;   ~  dom,  n. 
6Yr>7v/;  adj.;  adv.;  carliness,  n. 
e<7r>?;  vb.  'to  yearn'. 
earn,  vb.  'to  acquire';    unearned, 

p.  a. 
earnest,  n.,  'seriousness';  adj.;  ~/^?/, 

adv.;   -ness,  n. 
earf/i,  n.;  vb.;  ~en,  -ly,  ^y,  adj.; 

~7?/;  adv.;   -quahe,n.;  -hound, 

-delving,  -treading,  p.    a.;    ?n?- 

carthly,  adj. 
crt.<?/,  n. ;  adv.;  ~erw^  ~?6wy?(v.  r.), 

adj. 
easier,  n. 

eaf,  vb. ;  -er,  ~m^^  n. ;  o'ereat,  vb. 
[eriff/^  in]  nneath,  adv. 
eaves,  n. ;  -dropper,  n. 
e6&;  n.;  vb. 
ec/^e^  vb. 
ef/^f,    n.;    vb. ;    [~f/,    in    comp.]; 

-less,  adj. 
ee?,  n. 

eftsoons,  adv. 
r%Ai,  num.;  ~m?,  -/;,  ~//,  num.; 

-penny,  adj. 
either^  pron.;  conj. 
c/je^  adv. ;  vb. 
elhoic,  n.;  vb. ;  -room,  n. 
c?f7;  n. 

c?r/cr,  n.  'a  tree';  -tree,  n. 
[elder,  'older',  see  old], 
[ele,  vb.  in]  unaneled,  p.  a. 
eleven  Cleven),  num.;   ~fA,  num.; 

-pence,  n. 

'  Schmidt  gives  drought  'dryness'  and  drouth  'Uiirst'  as  two  separate  words. 
Hardly  with  rigiit;  cf.  N.  E.  D. 

2  Scand.,  Skont.  Nntivo,  KIuge-Lutz.  According  to  N.  E.  D.,  the  word  is 
very  ()l)scm-o.  hotli  vowel  and  ending  consonants  pi-esenting  difliculties.  Cf.  Bjork- 
man.  p.  1.37. 
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df)   n.;    vb.;    -lock,  n.;     ('Ivisli- 
marl'C'd,  p.  a. 

rll,  n. 

chn,  n. 

rise,  adv.;   -kIictc,  adv. 

rmher-evcs,  n. 

cmhcrs,  n. 

r';;;^>///;  adj.;  vb.;  -hearted;  adj.; 
~?^?r/^  emx>tiness,  n. 

r»r7,  n. ;  vb. ;  -er,  -f??//;  -all,w.\ 
-less,  adj.;  an-end,  adv. 

English,    adj.;    n.;    vb.;     ~wr/^?, 
-v'oman,  n. 

enough  (enoic),  adj.;  adv. 

rre,  prep.;  conj. 

errand,  n. 

ersf;  adv. 

^^T;  n.;   ~^?;   -ning,  n. 

ev^t7,  adj.;  vb.;  adv.  (also  ^'V??); 
~7^_,  adv.;  -handed,  uneven,  adj. 

ever  (e'er),  adv.;  -Imrning,  --last- 
ing, -living,  -running,  p.  a.; 
-/i'rrr/;  -harmless,  adj.;  ~  lasting- 
ly,  -more,  adv. 

et'er?/,  pron.;   -where,  adv. 

f^i^?7;  adj . ;  ad v . ;  n . ;  ~  7//^  a  d v . ; 
-e^/t'f/;  adj. 

cice,  n. 

H/c,  n.;  vb.;  [-// in  comp.],  -less, 
adj. ;  -7>^<?7;  -beam,  -  Iron-,  -droxi, 
-glass,  -  lid,- sight,  -sore,  -vinh, 
Y\.;  over  eye  (o'er-),  aftereye,  vl). 


Fain,  adj. ;  adv. 

fair,  *adj. ;  n. ;  adv. ;  vb.;  -  ly,  adv. ; 

-ness,    -play,    n.;     -betrothed, 

-spohen,  -  est-hoding,   -shining, 

p.   a.;  unfair,  vb. 
/"c/i/;  n.;  vb. ;  -ing,  -ing-sieliiess, 

n. ;  befall,  vb. 
fallow,  adj.  'uniilled';  n. 
fallow,  adj.  'of  a  pale  red  colour'. 
/"«»,  n. ;  vb. ;  n.  'the  fanning  the  air". 
fang,  n.;  vb.;    -ed,   -less,  adj. 
f angled,  adj. 
far,    adv.,    adj.;    -r>^;    adj.;   -fet, 

p.  a.;  afar,  adv. 
/"fliT,  n.;  vb.;    --well,  interj.;   n.; 

[-r,  n.  in  comp.]. 
farrow,  n. 
farthing,  n. 
/*r/6/;  n.M    vb.;    -ing,    -ing-day, 

n. ;  fast-lost,  p.  a. 
/W5f;  adj.;    adv.;    ~en,  vb. ;    ~///^ 

adv.;  -falling,  -groiving,  p.  a.; 

nn fasten,  vb. 
/"«/;  n.  'a  vat'. 
fat,  adj.;    n. ;  vb. ;    -ness,  -gnts, 

n. ;  -brained,  -Iddneyed,  -witted, 

adj. 
father,  n.;  vb. ;   ~Cf7;   ~/f55^  ~///, 

adj.;   ~?^;  adv.;  -house,  wr,  un- 
fathered, adj. 
fathom    (fadom),   n.,   -7^.9.9;  adj.; 

-H)U',  n. 


^  /rtsf;  n.  is  Scant!,  according  to  N.  E.  D.  Bjfirkman,  p.  236,  is  uncertain, 
but  seems  to  consider  it  to  be  a  native  word,  corresponding  as  to  its  formation 
to  Scand.,  0.  H.  G.  fastn.  More  probably  M.  E.  fast(e)  is  a  descendant  of 
O.  E.  fcesten.  Cf.  Kluge,  Grundr.  I,  p.  1022,  who  points  out  as  examples  of  the 
suppression  of  final  -n  in  Orrm.  (where  faste  is  first  found)  faste,  lende,  wesste. 
Now  Icnde  could  also  be  explained  as  a  Scand.  loanword,  but  tvesste  is  undoub- 
tedly a  descendant  of  0.  E.  irrsten.  So  it  is  more  probable  that  also  the  other 
two  words  are  native.  In  M.  E.  the  form  fasten  is  hardly  found  after  IHOO 
exc.  in  compounds  as  fastiv-fide.  -time.  etc.  Thnt  is  best  explained  by  deriva- 
tion from  0.  E.  fcefiteii. 
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fawH^,  vb.;  ii.;   ^ukj,  n. 

fear,  n.;    vb.;    ^cd,   -fill,   -^Icss, 

adj.;     -fnllij,    adv.;    -fulness^ 

n. ;  (ifcanl,  p.  a. 
fcatltcr,  n.;   -tf/;  adj.;  -?>cr/^  n. 
/bc'-^  n. 
/ecf?^  vb.;  n.;   -rr,  -ukj,  n.;  ioi- 

/"cf/;  p.  a.;  o'er  feed,  vb. 
/k7^  vb.;    -er^   -i^Hh  ii-5   ^^^^0^; 

adv.;  unfelf,  luifeeluKj,  p.  a. 
/"c//^  n.  'skin', 
/c'//^  vb. 
/6'?7//,  n. 
felt,  n. 

/'ov,  n.;   -ny,  adj.;  -diielced,  p.  a. 
fennel,  n. 
/■('lY.',  n. 
fern-seed,  n. 
/Vfr/^   (pp.  /cO,  vb.;  n. 


fetloel''^,  n. 

fetter,  n.;  vb.;   ~/>/y/^  m. 

fettle,  vb. 

/6^r6'r_,  n.;  vb. 

/b^^•^  adj.;    -^ness,  n. 

ficJde,  adj.;    -ness,  n. 

fiddle,  n. ;  vb. ;    ~>'^   -stlrh-,  n. 

//c?r/,  n. ;    ~6Y?,  J^dj.;    -?>6y7^    -(^?6'/«^, 

n.;  afield,  adv. 
//c/ic/^  n.;  -///le,  adj. 
/?'6T//^  adj.;  -footed,  -red,  adj. 
fifteen,    num.;    ~f/^^    /^/^^^    /^/^.V, 

num.;  fifty -fold,  adj. 
/^■///^Y^  vb. ;  n. ;   -er,  '^ing,n.;  an- 

fought,  p.  a. 
filch^,  vb. ;    ~v'^<^;  n. 
/^7e^  vb.  'to  rub  with  a  file'. 
/?7e^  vb.  'to  defile'. 
fill,  n.  'a  shaft';  -Itorse,  n. 


^  The  Scaiid.  faghna  etc.  may  have  contributed  to  .some  extent  to  the 
victory  of  tlie  form  fawn,  Bjorkman,  p.  111.  Native,  Skeat,  N.  E.  D.  I  do  not 
tliink  Scand.  influence  is  necessary  in  order  to  explahi  the  form. 

'■^  It  is  possible  that  one  or  the  other  instance  of  the  word  is  to  be  derived 
from  0.  E.  feoh.     N,  E.  D.  gifves  some  late  occurrences  of  that  word. 

3  Native,  corresponding  to  L.  Germ.  Jitlock,  M.  H.  G.  vizzeloch,  Du.  cetlock 
Kluge-Lutz,  N.  E.  D.  Skeat  erroneously  considers  it  to  be  formed  from  a  Scand 
fet,  allied  to  fet,  'a  pace'. 

*  Has  been  considered  to  be  a  derivative  of  M.  E.  felen  'to  conceal'  (e.  g. 
by  Skeat,  and  Hellquist,  Den  nordiska  nominalbildningen,  p.  63).  That  cannot 
be  right,  as  shown  by  the  earlier  instances  of  the  word.  In  N.  E.  D.  no  etymo- 
logy is  given.  The  word  is  said  to  be  very  late  (first  found  in  1561),  the  form 
filched  in  Langtoft  being  probajjly  a  bad  reading  for  flicked.  Now  a  form  fll 
chid  occurs  in  R.  Brunne's  Chron.  (see  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  hagle),  and  in  Gaw.  we 
find  to-filched,  pret.  So  the  word  is  very  well  authenticated  a.  1300.  The  ear- 
liest meaning  of  filch  is  uncertain.  The  form  in  Gaw.  is  rendered  l^y  Morris 
'seized,  pulled  down',  and  that  seems  to  be  correct.  The  form  filched  in  Langt. 
is  rendered  by  Wright  (Pol.  Songs,  307)  'stolen',  but  that  does  not  seem  to  suit 
the  sense  very  well.  In  Harman's  list  of  cant  words,  fylche  is  explained  as  'to 
])eate,  to  stryke,  to  robbe'.  Perhaps  'beaten'  would  l)e  the  right  rendering  in 
the  example  from  Langt.  —  Tlie  etymology  is  obscure.  No  cognate  words  are 
known  to  me.  Dan.  filke  'to  scrape;  to  cut  with  a  l)hmt  knife'  (Kalkar,  Feil- 
berg)  is  similar  in  form.  —  As  the  word  is  ff)und  early  in  Englisli,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  otlier  languages,  it  is  probably  of  native  origin. 
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fill,  vb.;  n.;  unflJal,  p.  a.:  iipfiJJ,^  fish,  n.;  vb.;  -rr,  -ermroK  -meetly 


fUip\  vb. 

fdm,  11.;  vb. 

fdtlt,  11.;   -.//,  adj. 

fill,  11.;    -^h'ss,  [~iird    ill    conii).], 

--;<.//,  adj. 
//^/r/?^  11. 

find,  vb.;   ~cr_,   ~/y///;  n. 
finger,  n.;  vb. ;   -/////;  -vnd,  n. 
//'/Y'^    n. ;    vb.;     ~hr«H(l,    -di'alic, 

-shovel,  -^irorh,  n.;  -ei/ed^  -new, 

adj.;  firing,  n.;  ^//^>y^,  adv. 
//>'A'^  vb. 
^r5f;adj.;  adv.;   ~Hnf/,u.;  -horn, 

p.  a. 


^monger,     -pond,    ii.;    -///.7'^ 

adj. 
fist,  11. ;  vb.;   ~  ing,  n. 
//7'^^  11.  'attack  of  a  disease' ;  vb.; 

~fid,  adj. 
fiV\  n.  'a  division  of  a  song'. 
fit^^  vb.  'to  suit';  adj.;  -?//^adv. ; 

~ness,  n.;    /r/i/7f^    adj.;     ~  ;/('6i'; 

n. ;   -^ting,  p.  a.;  hefif,  vh.]  un- 

he fitting y  p.  a. 
/?ix'_,    num.;    -/"(>/(/,   adj.;    -finger- 
tied,  p.  a. 
//r(7/^,  n.  'a  banner'. 
flag^,  n.  'Iris. 


^  Seems  to  be  an  altered  form  of  flip ;  cf.  Skeat,  N.  E.  D. 

'^  Tlie  two  nouns  fit  are  perhaps  originally  the  same  word ;  cf.  Skeal.  The 
adj.  and  vb.  fit  are  very  obscure.  Skeat  derives  them  form  Scand.  fitja  'to  knit 
together'.  That  exi)lanation  does  not  seem  to  go  well  together  with  the  history 
of  the  words  (cf.  N.  E.  D.),  and  nothing  points  towards  Scand.  origin.  Probably 
they  are  native,  though  it  is  impossible  as  yet,  on  account  of  their  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  earlier  language,  to  settle  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  fit,  n. 

3  A  difficult  word.  It  is  found  in  all  Germ,  languages,  but  first  in  English. 
Scand.  origin  is  out  of  the  question,  because  Swed.  flagg  etc.  have  been  adopted 
from  some  German  source.  Engl,  flag  is  probably  a  native  word,  whatever  the 
ultimate  etymology  may  be.  Gf.  N.  E.  D.,  Franck,  s.  v.  Vlag,  Falk  and  Torp, 
s.  v.  Flag.  Scand.  origin  is  assumed  by  Skeat  and  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Flagge. 

^  Obscure;  cf.  Du  flag,  Dan.  flceg,  N.  E.  D.  The  same  word  us  flag  'a  ban- 
ner', »from  its  waving  in  the  wind»,  Skeat.  As  flag  'Iris'  has  been  found  much 
earUer  than  flag  'a  banner',  the  former  cannot  have  been  named  after  the  latter. 
—  There  are  some  Scand.  forms,  which  might  be  taken  to  be  the  source  of  flag. 
Besides  Dan.  flceg,  we  find  in  Southern  Swed.  dialects  flcigg,  flddje,  flaje,  the 
names  of  several  water-plants,  e.  g.  Iris,  Acorus  Galamus  (See  Jenssen-Tusch, 
De  Nordiske  Plantenavne).  The  first  of  the  forms  mentioned  closely  agrees  with 
M.  E.  flcgge  (Pr.  P.  etc.).  The  forms  seem  to  be,  however,  wholly  unconnected. 
The  Dan.  fla'g  is  proved  by  the  ])y-form  flcek  and  Swed  dial,  flak  (see  Jenssen- 
T.)  to  be  due  to  an  earlier  form  *fl(ek.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  Swed. 
flcigg  is  likewise  due  to  the  ground-form  *flcek.  It  may  be  due  to  dialectal  de- 
velopment of  *flc'ig.  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  merely  stands  for  *flcig.  The 
word  has  first  been  found  by  Linne  (Skanska  Resn,  3G5).  It  may  represent  a 
less  exact  rendering  of  the  pronunciation  heard  by  him.  Afterwards  it  has  been 
adopted  in  several  botanical  works.  It  is  not  found  in  any  works  on  the  South- 
ern   Swed.    dialects.     However  that  may  be,   the  identity  of  flcigg  and  Dan.  fla^g 
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flag^,  \i).   'to  hang  loose', 
flail,  n. 


flap,  n.;  -cared,  -htoatkcd,  adj. 
flash^\  n. ;  vb. 


is  proved  by  Linne's  flcick  'Phalaris  arundiiiacea'  (ib.  29i2),  whicli  caiinoL  well  he 
.sei)arate(l  from  Jidgg   and  Dan.  Jimk.    As  for  flddje  and  JUijc,  they  are  identical 
with    early    Dan.   Jicedc    {Jiddje    may  be  due  to  such  forms  of  the  word  as  con- 
tained iij;jtaide  is  from  the  stem  *Jiadja.  Gf.  Billing,  Asbomalets  Ijudliira,  Sven- 
ska  Landsmalen  X,  %  p.  179.     As  for  Jidjc  it  is  the  direct  descendant  of  *Jk(i')e; 
for    similar    cases    of  j  for  (),  see    Billing-,  ij).  p.   177,  178).     So  Swed.  fidgg  etc- 
are    not    related  to  M.  E.  Jiegge,    and    the    possibility    of  Jiag   having  been  bor- 
rowed from  any  of  the  Scand,  words  mentioned  is  out  of  the  ({uestion.     Flag  is 
})robably  a  native  English  word.     The  Scand.  jiceg,  Jtcede  etc.  belong  to  the  stems 
*J{ak,  ""flad,  'flat',  cf.  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Flceg.     The  plant  seems  to  have  been 
named    after    its    flat    leaves.     I  think   it  is  very  probable  that  flag  has  had  the 
same  original  meaning.     It  seems  to  be  due  to  a  stem  *flagg-.    With  this  1  com- 
pare 0.  E.  flacg    'plaster',   flegg    'Stiick  Land'   (Middendorf,  Altengl.  Flurnameii- 
buch,  51),    M.  E.  flagge  'sod,    flag',  which  seems,  in  consideration  of  0.  E.  flegg 
and    N.    Fris.     Flaggen    'diinner    Rasen.    Haussoden,    Torfsoden'  (Outzen),  to  be 
rather    due   to  a  stem  *flagg-  than  to  0.  W.  Scand.  flaga  (The  latter  opinion  is 
held    by    Bradley    in  N.  E.  D.  and   Bjorkman,  p.  237.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  very 
uncertain    whether   gg  occurs  as  the  representation  of  Scand.  g.     It  is  true  that 
0.  E.  (Scand.)  g  is  still  preserved  to  some  extent  in  some  dialects.     It  seems  to 
be  restricted   to   Ellis  D.  21,  22,  24,  but  has  possibly  had  a  greater  area  in  ear- 
lier times,  cf.   Luick,    Untersuchungen,  §  1(32  ff.     But  in   those  dialects  g  and  gg 
ai-e  kept    well  apart;  Scand.  flaga  would  have  given  e.  g.  in  Windhill  ^flejg,  cf. 
Wright,    The    dialect    of   Windhill    §§  70,    315;  i.  e.  the  a  has  been  lengthened, 
and    the  g  remains    short.     Nothing  renders  it  probable  that  Scand.  flaga  could 
have    given    M.  E.  flagge).     Dial,   flag    in  other  senses  e.  g.  'a  flake'  belongs  to 
the    same    group.     The  stem  *flagg-  seems  to  have  meant  'a  flat  oliject,  a  slice. 
a  flake'  or  the  like.    —  I  cannot  decide  whether  M.  E.  flegge  is  be  to  explained 
as  a  form  with    i-mutation,  or  as  a  dialectal  development  of  *flagg-    (cf.  Wrjoht 
ib.  §  59).     The  relations  to  M.  Du.  flag  'a  kind  of  grass'  are  obscure. 

^  According  to  N.  E.  D.  a  derivative  of  flag,  adj.  (which  is  <  Fj-.  flac):  cf. 
0.  F  flaquir  'to  become  flaccid'.  Skeat  thinks  it  is  a  weakened  form  of  flack 
with  the  same  meaning,  which  is  partly  native  (allied  to  0.  E. /^cor),  i)artly  due 
to  0.  F.  flaquir.  In  consideration  of  M.  Du.  vlaggercn  'slap  of  mat  zijn  of  Avor- 
den',  also  'Vladderen'  and  0.  H.  G.  flagaron  (fur  *flaggard7i?  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v. 
flackcrn),  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  flag  is  due  to  a  stem  *flagg-,  and  is 
a  native  word.  The  original  meaning  has  probably  been  'to  wave  in  the  wind": 
from  that  to  the  meaning  'to  hang  loose'  the  way  is  not  far.  The  adj.  flag  is 
probably  a  derivative  of  the  verb;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  found  much  later 
than  the  verb.     Clf.  also  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Flagrc. 

^  Scand.,  Skeat.  But  no  exactly  corresponding  word  exists  in  Scand.  lan- 
guages. In  N.  E.  D.  onomatopoetic  origin  is  assumed.  (If.  however  Falk  and 
Torp,  s.  V,  Flaske  sig  (where  connection  with  L.  G.  flaschen  'to  burn  brightly' 
is  assumed),  and  Wood,  Golor-Names,  p.  18  (who  assumes  a  root  j^lcs  'move  ra- 
pidly' etc.).     The  word  is  obscure,  but  is  apparently  native. 
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Elleit  Ekwall, 


tlathr'^,  vb.  'to  flutter'. 

fla,r,  n.;   -tn,  adj.;  -ivcncJi,  n. 

thuj,  vb.;   ~hi(J,  n- 

//t'ff,  n. 

flc(l(jc(l,  adj.;  iinflcchjcd,  adj. 

//cc^  vb. 

//eecr^  n.;  vb. 

//c'C'^,  n.;  vb.;  adj.^  -foot,  adj. 

//t'i//,    n.;    vb.;    -Jy,   adj.;    -////, 

-monger,  n. 
//ic/ter  (Qq.  ///f/cO',  fldl^crl  \h. 
flifjht,  n.  'fleeing. 
fliyhf,  n.  'flying-';  ~^.  adj. 
flbif,  n.;   -//,  'hearted,  adj. 
//ortf,  vb.;  n.  (written //oft');  ~/wr/; 

n.;  afloat,  adv. 
//o(7.-;  n.  'a  crowd';  vb. 
flood,  n.;   -r/afe,  n. 
floor,  n. 

//oit;,  vb.;  n.;  overflow  (o'er--),  vb. 
//i(57i^  adj.;   -Ing,  n. 


//^^n.    "an  insect';   -hittai,  -hlown, 

p.  a.;  -hloirhtfj,  n. 
fJij,  vb. ;   -in<i,  flier,  n. ;  fbj-slow, 

adj.  (v.  r.);  o^(/////,  o\'rfl>j,  vb. 
/bt^?;  n.;  vb. 
foam,  n.;  vb.;   -'/Z;  adj. 
fodder,  n. 
/be'^  n.;   -man,  n. 
/b^7;  n.  'an  enclosure' ;  unfold,  vb. 
/o/r/^  n.  'a  plait';  vb. ;  unfold,  vb.; 

~?ii//,  n. 
[fold,  adj.  in  blind-], 
foil-,  n. 

folloiv,  vb.;   ~6'r^   ^''^//;  n. 
/"ooJ;,  n. 
/'oof;   n.;    vb.;    ~ed,    adj.;    ~ /^/^; 

-hall,    -^hoy,     -clotli,     -fall, 

-land-raher,     -licher,     -man, 

-patJi,  -step,  -stool,  n.;  afoot, 

underfoot,  adv. 
for,  prep. ;  konj. 


^  flatter  'to  tluUer'  is  a  native  word;  cf.  N.  E.  D.  It  is  uncertain  wliellier 
flatter  'to  fawn'  is  due  to  native  development,  or  to  influence  from  Fr.  flatter. 
N.  E.  D.  prefers  native  origin;  Kluge-Lutz  say  flatter  has  been  adopted  from 
French.  Skeat  gives  both  alternatives  without  deciding  in  favour  of  either. 

2  The  pret.  fled  has  been  explained  in  several  ways;  cf.  N.  E.  D.,  where 
several  suggestions  are  discussed,  and  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  p.  395.  Bradley  (in  N. 
E.  D.)  thinks  there  may  be  some  connection  with  0.  Swed.  flydde,  but  this  form 
is  comparatively  young;  besides,  it  is  purely  0.  Swed.  In  Uie  other  old  Scand. 
languages  no  such  form  occurs.  Adoption  from  0.  Swed.  flydde  is  out  of  the 
(juestion.  The  other  explanations  given  do  not  seem  very  satisfactory  either. 
The  form  is  oljscure. 

^  N.  E.  D.  considers  fleet,  adj.  to  be  cognate  with,  or  adopted  from  Scand. 
fliotr.  Skeat  compares  0.  E.  fleotig  and  adds  »from  the  verb».  It  is  not  clear 
whether  lie  thinks  it  is  an  old  formation  like  Scand.  fliotr,  or  a  young  derivative 
of  fleet,  vb.  The  word  is  not  found  until  15^29  (N.  E.  D.),  and  it  seeuis  im- 
l)ossible  that  such  a  Avord  should  never  before  have  appeared  in  the  literature, 
if  it  was  an  old  adj.,  corresponding  to  Scand.  fliotr  and  0.  Fris.  fllot  (flet),  or 
had  been  adopted  from  Scand.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  recent  formation  from 
fleet  'to  move  swiftly'.    Cf.  flit,  flip  'whwhW  :  flit,  flip,  vb.;/?/  'knowing' : /i/,  vb. 

*  Obscure,  but  apparently  native;  cf.  N.  E.  D.,  Skeat.  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v. 
Flaas,  Flaske  sig,  think  it  is  related  to  flash  (Germ,  root  flas,  flus  "to  burn'). 
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ford,  n. 

fore,  prep.;  adv.;  conj.;  -most, 
adj.;  -end,  -^fatlier,  -fiufjcr, 
-foot,  -hand,  -head,  -home, 
-  hnowled(je,  -  noon,  -  sigh  t, 
-ward,  n.;  -bemoaned,  -gone, 
'^ named,  -said,  -s^jent,  p.  a. ; 
afore,  adv.;  prep.;  coiij.;  -hand, 
adv.;  -said,  \).\x.;  before,  adv.; 
prep.;  conj.;  -hand,  adv.; 
-breach,   -time,  ii.;  tofore,  adv. 

forh,  n.;   -ed,  adj. 

former,  adj.;   -ly,  adv. 

forth,  adv.;  prep.; -right, n.;  - ^6'^7^, 
adv.;   -coming,  p.  a. 

fortnight,  n.;  forty,  num. 

forward,  adj.;  adv.;  vb.;  -ness, 
n. ;   ~5,  adv. 

foster,  vb. 

/oii?^  adj.;  adv.;  vb.;  -?//,  adv.; 
-ness,  n.;  -;;/o^(f//r(/^  adj.;  -reel- 
ing, -spohen,  p.  a. 

/oiff;  num.;  -teen,  -th,  num.; 
-inched,  adj. 

/"oit;?,  n. ;   ~cr^  [~<^'^j  in  ?^c^^-],  n. 

/b^;  n.;   -ship,  n. 

frame,  n.;  vb.;  [~f7;  adj.  in  strong-'] 

free,  adj.;  adv.;  vb.;  -dom,  -ness, 
-man,  n.;  ~?//,  adv.;  -footed, 
-hearted,  adj.;  [~5'fc»/^e,  n.  in 
-coloured']. 


freeze,  vb.;  freezing,  n. 

French,  adj.;  n. ;  -man,  -wo- 
man, n. 

/Ve^,  vb.  'eat  away';  -/'w?^  adj.; 
-ting,  n. 

Friday,  n. 

friend,  n. ;  vb.;  ~?t'6-6',  adj.;  ~^//, 
adj;.  adv.;  ~'/>i^,  ^liness,  -ship, 
n.;  unfriended,  unfriendly,  adj.; 
befriend,  vb. 

fright,  n.;  vb.;  -/'<<?,  adj.;  a/'- 
f right,  vb. 

/^ro^,  n. 

/Vo#i,  prep.;  adv. 

/r(?6-^,  n. ;   -^y/,  adj. 

/^(??,  adj.;  adv.;  n.;  -y,  adv.;  /'it//^?^ 
vb.;  fulness,  n.;  fulsome,  [full]- 
acorned,  -hearted,  -hot,  adj.; 
-/'cr?^.  -manned,  -flowing,  p.  a. 

fullam,  n. 

fuller,  n. 

furlong,  n. 

furrow,  n.;  vb.;  -weeds,  n. 

further  (furthest),  adj.;  adv.;  vb.; 
~er^  n.;   -more,  adv. 

furze,  n. 

Gabble^,  vb. ;  n. 

r/a^^,  vb.  'to  randjle'. 

^«//;  vb. 

^ff??,  n.  'the  bile';   ~cf/,  adj. 


^  Imitative  Skeat,  N.  E.  D.  (M.  E.  gahben  adopted  from  French);  frequen- 
tative of  M.  E.  gahhe,  which  is  of  Scand.  orig-in,  Kluge-Lutz,  and  Kliiye,  Grimdr. 
I,  p.  933.  Bjorkman,  p.  240,  and  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  37,  think  the  word 
is  native.  That  gahhlc  is  a  frequentative  of  M.  E.  gabbe  cannot  he  douhted.  In 
my  opinion,  gabbe  is  a  native  word.  Cf.  Bjorkman,  1.  c.  It  is  found  very  early 
in  M.  E.  (e.  g.  A.  R,,  Horn.  II,  Kath.),  and  there  is  also  an  0.  E.  instance  of 
the  word,  which  speaks  especially  against  French  origin.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  given  by  v.  Friesen,  ib.  p.  38  ff. 

2  A  derivative  of  M.  E.  gad  'a  goad';  original  meaning  'to  run  about', 
Skeat.     N.  E.  D.  thinks    it  may  originally  have  meant  'to  ruu  about  like  an  aui- 


Eilert  Ekwall, 


galP,    vb.     'lo    liurf;     nngalled, 

p.  a.;  o'eryall^  vb. 
galloiv,   vb. 

f/aUou's,  II.;  -mahcr,  n. 
(J  a  me,  n. ;  vIj.  ;  -no  me,  adj.;  ^stcr, 

(J ami n (J,  n. 
[(/(ir,  see  ^or?]. 
f/arlic,  n.;  -cater,  n. 
g((te^,  n. 
(J a f her,  vb. 


ghaut,  vb.;  -  ///,  adj.;  adv.;  ~ >ie6-6-,n. 

ghost,  11.;  vb.;   ~Z^,  adj. 

gihhcr^,  vb. 

giddy,  adj.;  giddilg,  adv.;  giddi- 
ness, 11. 

/y/W^  vb. ;  r/<7^^  n. 

r/i>/^  vb.;  hegin,\]).\  '^ner,  -iting,  n. 

r/^>Y7^  vb.  'to  bind  round';  nngird, 
vb. ;  girdle,  n.;  vb. ;  r//r^,  vb. 

gird^,  vb.  'to  quiz';  n. 


mal  stung  by  gadflies'.  In  buLli  cases  llie  word  would  be  of  Scand.  origin.  Tbe 
former  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  improbable,  because  1  do  not  understand 
bow  a  derivative  of  gnd  can  mean  "to  run  about'.  Against  tlie  latter  tbe  ol)jec- 
tion  is  to  be  raised,  tbat  tbe  running  about  of  animals  stung  by  gadflies  is  nuicli 
tbe  reverse  of  roving  idly.  Eng.  dial,  gad  'to  run  madly  al)out'  (of  cattle)  is  pro- 
bably a  wholly  different  verb.  The  alternative  explanation  given  in  N.  E.  D. 
(gad  is  a  back-formation  from  gadling  'a  vagabond')  is,  in  my  opinion,  tbe  cor- 
rect one. 

^  Partly  from  M.  Fr.  galler;  partly  native,  Skeat.  As  shown  by  the  hist- 
ory of  the  word,  it  is  doubtless  native.  See  N.  E.  D.,  where  influence  from 
the  said  French  word  is  also  assumed.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  assuming 
French  influeiice.  The  different  senses  can  as  easily  be  explained  as  due  to  na- 
tive development. 

^  Koppel,  Archiv  104,  (H,  explains  the  victoiy  of  tbe  form  gate  by  assu- 
ming influence  from  Scand.  gata.     Gf.  how^ever  Bjorkman,  p.  150. 

^  gibber  (with  a  hard  g)  seems  to  be  an  onomatopoelic  modification  of  gab, 
gabber.  Cf.  dictionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  gibber  [jibber)  is  a  parallel  mo- 
dification of  jabber,  which  seems  to  l)e  of  French  origin.  If  the  latter  is  meant 
here,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  under  this  heading. 

*  M.  E.  giirden,  girden  'to  smite'  in  form  agrees  with  giirdcn  etc.  'to  bind 
round',  with  which  it  has  also  been  considered  identical.  M.  Du.  garden  Kil., 
which  means  'enclose'  and  'met  riemen  geseelen,  ca?dere  loris',  lias  been  com- 
jiared.  To  be  added  is  also  0.  W.  Scand.  gyrda  'to  enclose'  and  'to  flog,  whip 
with  a  thong  or  pliant  rod',  (Frilzner,  who  compares  Norw.  dial,  banda,  and  the 
Du.  goren,  M,  E.  gurde  with  tlie  same  two  senses).  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  M.  E.  giirden  'strike'  can  be  explained  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the  Scand. 
and  M.  Du.  words,  because  its  senses  do  not  seem  to  go  well  with  an  original 
meaning  'to  flog'.  It  lias  also  ])een  compared  with  0.  H.  G.  garton,  'priigeln" 
(Miltzner).  If  Cosijn,  Tijdschr.  v.  Ned.  taal-  en  letterl^unde,  XIII,  I'J  If.,  is  right 
ill  his  opinion  that  0.  E.  gierd  is  due  to  a  Germanic  form  *gard-  (thus  also 
Uhlenbeck,  Beitr.  !2(3,  p.  i298),  giirden  could  be  explained  as  an  ablaut-form  of 
this  word.  But  possibly  that  opinion  of  Cosijn's  is  w'rong,  cf.  Sievers,  Zum  ags. 
voc.  Leipzig  1900,  \^.  '2i  ff.  —  In  any  case  gird  'lo  ffuiz'  M.  E.  giirden,  is  doubt- 
less a  native  word,  as  is  siiown  l)y  its  form  and  its  early  occurrence  (Lay.,  A.  R., 
Horn  etc.). 
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girl\  11. 

(jlad,  adj.;  ii.;  \i).;  -///,  adv.; 
^dhicj,   -nc'Sd,  n. 

f/larc,  vb. 

(jlass,  n. ;  vb. ;  -//^  adj.;  f/kuv, 
vb. 

(jlcam,  vb. ;  n. 

gleeful,  adj. 

^?/^c^  vb. ;  11. 

(jlimmci\  vb. ;  ii. 

glimpse^  11. 

glister,  vb.;   -/>/.(/;  ii. 

gloom,  vb.;   -//^  adj. 

</?oiT,  n.;  vb.;    ~r,  n. 

</?oi^,  11.;  vb. ;  ~//^//,  n.;  adv.; 
-worm,  11. 

gnarl,  vb.  'to  growl'. 

gnarled,  adj.  'knotty'. 

r//i^^^,   11. 

gnaw,  vb. ;  hegnaw,  vb. 

^0^  vb. ;  -67'^  -^'^'Z,  -heiwecn,  ii.; 
forego,  vb. :  ~rr,  ii.;  outgo, 
overgo (o'er~),  undergo,  vb.;  rr//o, 
agone,  prep. ;  begone,  vb. 

(/oc/(7^  11. ;  vb. 

goaV^,  n. 

^o^<f,  11.;   ~/.b7/^  adj. 

//Of7^  11.;  vb.;  -daughter,  --father, 
-head,  -I'tness,  -son,  n.;  -///^ 
adj.;  ~  7//.Y',  adj. ;  adv.;  ungodly, 
adj.;  corruptions:  eoch,eox,  'od's, 
gar,  g og s-w owns ;'s[w owns,  etc.]. 


//o/r/,  n.;  -en,  adj.;  -enlg,  adv.; 
-smith,  n.;  -hound,  p.  a. 

[f/o?f(^;  n.  in  marigold]. 

good,  adj.  (letter,  best);  n.;  -7//, 
-limbed,  adj.;  -friday,  -man, 
~ness,  -wife,  -luill, -year,  n.; 
-deed,  a  good,  adv. ;  in  form.s  of  salu- 
tation: [//oo(7]-?>^e,  -c?('/i  (godden, 
gooden),  -morrow,  -night',  bet- 
ter, 11. ;  vb. ;   ^ing,  n. 

goose,  11. ;   ~  berry,  -quill,  ii. 

r/6'r('_,  n.;  gorbellied,  gory,  adj. 

gosling,  n. 

gospel,  n.;  vb. 

r/06'.S',  11. 

gossamour,  ii. 

gossip,  n. ;  vb.;  -  /m^,  n.;  -/iZ;('^  adj. 

grasp,  n. ;  vb. 

grass,  n.;  [-rr7  in  conip.]^  - //^ 
-green,  adj. ;  -hopper,  -plot,  n. 

grave,  n.;  vb. ;  -less,  adj.;  -;;^r(- 
A'er,  -maliing,  -stone,  n. 

graze,  vb.  'to  feed';  grazing,  n. 

great,  adj.;  adv. ;  ~7//^  adv.;  -  //ei-.y^ 
-Idnsman,  n.;  -bellied,  adj.; 
-grown,  p.  a. 

greedy,  adj.;  greedily,  'Ad\.',  gree- 
diness, n. 

GreeJv,  ii.;   -?'6-A^  adj. 

r//T6'>^,  adj.;  n.;  -///,  adv.;  -t'^^'f/, 
adj. ;  -sicJcness,  -  sward,  -  wood, 
n.;  o'ergreen,  vb. 


^  Etymology  uncertain.  Init  the  word  i.s  doulitless  native.  C.l".  e.  g.  N.  E.  U.; 
Skeat;  Kluge-Lutz;  Noreen,  U.  L.  194;  Luick,  ABeibl.  VIII,  ^235  f.;  Holtliausen, 
Archiv  105,  p.  366  f.,  107,  p.  3713;  Bugge,  Svenska  Landsnialen  IV,  %  p.  23!2 
(who  compares  Swed.  dial,  gorrc  'a  boy'  with  L.  G.  gov,  Engl,  girl,  Ir.  gerr 
'.sliort',  Sanskr.  hrasva  'sliort',  hrasati  'gi-ovvs  sliorter');  Wood,  Color-Names,  p.  52. 
Obs!  that  Sweet  gives  0.  E.  ggrlc  f.  'virgin'. 

^  Obscure.  In  consideration  of  0.  E.  gdlan,  the  existence  of  an  0.  E.  gal 
cannot  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  doubted.     Gf,  also  Skeat. 
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greet,  vb. ;    -  'uuj,  n, 

(irey    ((jray),    adj.;     n. ;     -heard, 

-Jiouyid^  n.;  -eyed,  adj. 
()rim,    adj.;     --hj,    adv.;    -looked, 

adj. ;  -(jrhinirKj,  p.  a. 
r/W//,  vb.;   ^ning,  n.  (v.  r.). 
^W><^/,  vb. ;   -lug,  n. 
gripe^,  n.  'a  griffin'. 
</r/^^c^  vb.;  n. 
grisly,  adj.  'gririi'. 
groan,  n.;  vb. ;    - /y^//,  n. 
groin^,  n. 
grope,  vb. 
ground,  n.;  vb.;  -  ?/y/^,  n.;  agroiuid, 

adv. 
grove,  n. 
r/ro^^,    vb. ;    ~/>^//,    ^ /A^    n.;    ?ni- 

grown,  p.  a.;  overgrow  (oer-), 

outgrow,  vb. 


(7/'/<6,  11.;  vb. 

grumhle'^,  vb. 

grunt,  vb. 

guilt,  n.;  -less,  ^ //,  - //-//Ay^,  adj. ; 

-////,  adv.;    -iness,  n. 
^<(?;^,  n.  'flesh  of  Ihe  jaws'. 
r//<.b7/;  vb. 
r/i(^5-^  n.  'bowels';   -griping,  p.  a. 

[i/tfc'  see  have]. 

JiaeJc,  vb. ;  ii.;  unhaelced,  p.  a. 

/ia^^    n.;    -gish,    adj.;    -ix'cr/^  n. 

-horn,  p.  a. 
Aci/?_,     n.     'frozen     rain' ;     vb. ; 

-stone,  n. 
hair^,  n. 
hale^,  vb. 
//rt//;  n. ;  adj.;  adv.;  -cc/jv^  -e/ucJc, 

-hirtle,-moo}i,  -X)enny,  -penny- 


'  Found  early  in  M.  E.  (Lay.,  Hav.  etc.).  It  is  found  in  the  other  W.  Ger- 
manic languages:  0.  H.  G.  gnf,  M.  L.  G.  (jrip,  Du.  gyijp:  O.  W.  Scand.  (jripr 
seems  to  he  a  L.  Germ,  loanword  (Falk  and  Torp,  s,  v.  Grib).  So  it  seems 
prohahle  that  it  is  an  old  word  also  in  English,  though  its  absence  in  0.  E.  is 
rather  curious. 

^  See  N.  E.  D.  and  Skeat,  Supplement,  and  Xotes^  l-li  f.  Skeat  explains 
the  vowel-change  grine  >  groin  as  due  to  contusion  with  0.  F.  groin.  As  that 
word  meant  'the  snout  of  a  hog',  such  confusion  seems  rather  curious.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  any  influence  from  without,  in  order  to  explain  the  change, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  think  of  the  word  loin,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  i)art 
of  the  body. 

^  Ad.  from  Fr.  grommcler,  Skeat,  Kluge  Lutz.  According  to  X.  E.  D.  the 
immediate  source  is  uncertain,  hi  my  opinion,  grumble  is  a  derivative  of  M.  E. 
grumme,  the  same  (1430X  which  corresponds  to  the  Continental  words  given  by 
Skeat.  The  word-stem  seems  to  l)e  old  in  English;  cf.  0.  E.  grymettan  'to  roar, 
grunt;  rage'  (Sweet).  French  origin  is  improbable  also  in  consideration  of  the 
cognate  words  in  Germ,  and  Du. 

■*  The  earlier  form  (<  M.  E  Acr)  is  preserved  in  some  cases,  as  shown  ])y 
rhymes  to  hear,  ear,  tear.  See  Schmidt.  It  is  proi)ably  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
traditional  rhyme-word;  tlie  main  form  in  Shakspere  seems  to  l)e  hair  (with  the 
vowel  of  haire). 

'"  Adopted  from  Fr.  haler,  Skeat,  N.  E.  D.;  native,  Kluge-Lutz,  Kluge,  Wl)ch. 
s.  v.  holen;  adopted  from  Du.  halen,  Swaen,  Anglia  XVI,  p.  -512.  The  article 
on  the  word  in  X.  E.  D.  shows,  in  my    opinion,    that    the  word  is  doubtless  na- 
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worth,    'S'word,    -talc,   -worlicr, 

-ivorld,  -yard J  -]/('«*',  n. ;  -hlood- 

cd,   adj. ;    -hlorru^  p.  a. ;    -frat/, 

adv.;  behalf^  u. 
lialido)}),  n. 
It  all,  11. 
lialJoiv,    vb.;     -mas,  n.;     nnhal- 

lowed,  p.  a. 
half^  adj.;  vb.;    -inf/  n. 
halter;,  n.;  vb. 
hammer,  ii.;  vb. 
hamxyer'^,  vb. 
hams,  n. 
/^r^y?f7;  n. ;  vb.;     ~*:^r7^   -Jess,  adj.; 

-fast,      -ffd;     -icraft(s)man, 

morh,  -mciid,  -sair,  -mi tine/, 

n. ;    -in-hand,   -y-dandy,   adv.; 

underhand,  adj.;    tinliand,  vb.; 

handle,  n.;    vb.;   handling,  n. ; 

nnhandled,    p.    a. ;    overhandle, 

vb. ;  handsome,  adj.;  -7^^  adv.; 

-ness,   n.;  unhandsome,   adj. 
hang,   vb.;  -rr^  ^''^^f/;  -man   n.- 

unhanged,   pa.;  o'er  hang,  vb  ; 

~^^?/7;  n. 
/^rrrr/;  adj.;  adv.;    ~e>^;  vb.;    ~?v/, 

adv.;    -ening,    -iness,   -ness, 


n.;  -//_,  -est-timhered, -handed, 
-hearted,  adj.;  -helieving,  p.  a.; 
unhardened,  p.  a. 

hardock^  (also  hor-doch),  n. 

/if/r^;  n  ;  ~7;r//^  -fnider,  -lip,  n.; 
-brained,  adj. 

^rtrZ:_,  vb. 

/iarW;  n.;  vb.;  ~/W/,  ~/r.9.<?^  adj. ; 
-doing,n.;unharmed,Y).  a.  (v.  r.). 

/^r/r^),  n.;  vb. ;   -rr,  n. 

harroiv  (horrou-^),    vb. 

harry,  vb. 

7««rf,  n. 

harvest,  n.;  -home,  -man,  n. 

/^r/f;  n. 

hatch,  vb.  'to  brood';  n.;  ~?^',<7, 
n.;  unhatched,  p.  a. 

hatch,  n.  'a  half-door';  vb. 

/^rif/e^  n.;  vb.;  -/"^f/;  adj.;  -fully, 
adv.;   -r^  hatred,  n. 

/mif?  (Ff.    /^rt??V7;    Q.    /^f/7f/r;,    vb. 

//«?;e  C/irt'^  7? a,  f^^;  vb.;  ~r_,  //r^- 
iw^^  n.;  behave,  vb.;  misbe- 
have, vb. 

haivJi,  n.;   ~i??^f/;  adj.;  n. 

haivJc,  vb.  'to  clear  the  voice'. 

hawthorn,  n. 


live.  It  i.s  used,  already  in  early  M.  E.,  in  a  variety  of  sen.ses,  wliich  cannot 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  Fr.  haler,  because  that  word  is  only  used  as 
a  nautical  term.  On  the  other  hand,  Du.  origin  is  excluded  by  the  early  occur- 
rence of  the  word.  It  is  found  in  Lay.,  Alis.  etc.  The  corresponding  word  not 
being  found  in  Scand.  languages,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a.'jsume  hcde  to 
be  of  native  origin. 

^  Connection  with  the  root  ham  in  Icel.  hemja  (N.  E.  D.),  or  with  Icel. 
liamla  (Skeat)  would  not  account  for  the  ij;  cf.  Cent.  D.  The  word  is  probably 
cognate  with  Norw.  dial,  hempa  'a  strap';  also  'a  hook,  clamp'  (</?(7»?j>/o-,  cor- 
responding to  Greek  xou^o?  etc.  See  Bugge,  Bezz.  Beitr.  Ill,  p.  103;  Falk  and 
Torp,  s.  V.  Hempe).  Some  of  the  words  quoted  by  Skeat,  Notes,  p.  1:20,  are 
perhaps  also  cognate,  though  their  relations  to  each  other  are  rather  obscure. 

2  Cf.  Wright  in  Supplement  to  Schmidt,  Third  Ed.:  also  Skeat. 

'  The  form  horrnw  is  curious.  It  cannot  well  be  a  mere  misprint,  as  N. 
E.  D.  gives  hnru  from  the  14th  century.     I  cannot  explain  it. 
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hay,  n.  'grass'. 

hay,  n.  'a  hedge.' 

hazel,  n.;  -)uit,  -tirifi,  n. 

he,  interj. 

he  (a;  him,  em),  pron.;  himself^ 
his,  pron. 

head,  n. ;  vb. ;  -cd,  -less,  -loin/, 
-ly  (v.  r.),  -stroufi,  -y,  -y- 
rash,  adj.;  -lony,  adv.;  -ho- 
rouyh,  -land,  -shale,  -sman, 
-stall,  n.;  hehead,  vb. ;  over- 
head, adv. 

heal,  \h.;  health,  n.;  -fid,  -some, 

heaj),  n. ;  vb. 

hear,  vb. ;  ~  cr,  ~?'?27/,  -say,  n.; 
unheard,  p.  a.;  mishear,  over- 
hear (o'er-),  vb.;  hearlan^  vb. 

7<^flr^,  n. ;  -r??,  vb. ;  ~rf7,  ~?r^55, 
-_?/,  -dear,  -side,  -sore,  -whole, 
adj.;  ~i7?/,  adv.;  -iness,  -lings, 
-ache,  -Mood,  -hreal',  -hreahing, 
-heaviness,  -sorrow,  n. ;  -hurned, 
-struclc,  -ivished,  -hurning,  -har- 
dening, -sorrowing,  p.  a.;  nn- 
heart,  vb. 

hearth,  n. 

heat,  n.  'warmth';  ^a  course';  vb.; 
-ing,  n. 

heath,  n. 

heathen,  n.;  adj.;   -1.9/?,  adj. 

heave,  vb.;  n. ;  heaving,  n.;  ?/^>- 
heave,  vb. 

heaven,  n.;  -7//,  adj.;  adv.;  -bred, 
-kissing,  p.  a. ;  -hned,  adj. 

heavy,  adj.;  heavily,  adv.;  heavi- 
ness, n.;  [heavy'j-headed,  -sad, 
-thieh,  adj. ;  -hanging,  p.  a. 


hedge,  u.;  vb. ;  -hog, -jrig,  -J^riest, 
-sparroiv,  n. ;  -horn,  p.  a. 

//e^f?,  n. ;  vb. ;  -/"?<?,  -less,  adj.: 
-fully,  adv.;  unhecdfuh  adj.; 
-///,  adv.;  nnheedy,  adj. 

heel,n.;  vb.;  I  ~  ec/,  adj.  in  comp.]. 

/ir/'^,  n. ;  [~cf?,  adj.  in  comp.]. 

heifer,  n. 

heigh,  interj.;  -//o,  interj. 

height,  n.;   ~e??,  vb.;  aheight,  adv. 

/if7/,  n. ;  ~/6^,  -hlaeJc,  adj.;  -broth, 
-fire,  -gate,  -hound,  -kite,  n.; 
-born,  -hated,  p.  a. 

/^e/?^?,  n.  'a  rudder';  vb. 

/ie?m,  n.  'a  hehuet'. 

Z^Y'/j;,  n.;  vb. ;  ~er,  n.;  ^Z"?^/,  ^7f.<?.v, 
nnhel])ful,  adj. 

A<???i,  n.  'edge';  vb. 

/?em,  interj.;  vb. 

hendoclc,  n. 

hemp,  n.;   -c^?,  adj.;  -.9<"rY/,  n. 

/ic/?,  n.;  [~ncr7,  adj.  in  comp.]. 

hence,  adv.;  -forth,  -forward, 
adv.;  -going,  n. 

henchman'^,  n. 

/ioif,  n.;  vb. 

/^oy/,  n.  'a  flock";   -(s)man,  n. 

[/ierr/,  n.  "a  herdsman',  in  ?>rY/r-]. 

here,  d.dY.;  -about,  -ahoids,  -af- 
ter, -by,  -in,  -of,  -to,  -to- 
fore,   -upon,  adv. 

herring,  n. 

hest,  n.;  [^^y/,  adj.  in  com}).; 
V.  r.];  behest,  n. 

hew,  vb. 

hewgh,  interj. 

/irT/,  interj. 

hide,u.:Yb.:hidi))g,u.:}f)fJ/iddcn.]).i\. 


^  Cf.  nlsci  Horn,  Hoitriiiro  zur  Goscliiclilo  dor  eiiirlisclioii  (hithir;illniilo.  ]>.  Cii  f. 
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hie,   vb. 

higli,  adj.;    adv.;    n.;     -hj,  adv.; 
-ncss,   -dan,   sftivard,    -way, 
n. ;  -most,  -lone  (v.  r.).  -mind- 
ed,    -siffhtcd,     -wittcd,     adj.; 
-blown,  -horn,  -f/roicn,  -pitclicd,  j 
-reared,  -swoln,  -wrouf/Jif;  -est-] 
X^eering,  -reaching,  \).  ^.;aJngh, 
adv. 

higld,  vb. 

hilding^,  n. 

JfiJl,  n.;   -or/,',  n. 

hilt,  n. 

/i«>?<:?,  n.  'the  female  of  red  deer'. 

hind,  n.  'a  servant'. 

hinder,  adj.;  hindmost,  adj. 

hinder y  vb. 

hinge,  n. ;  vb.;  [~r7,  adj.  in  comp.] 
Jiinf,  n. 

/i«}?,  n.  'the  joint  of  the  thigh';  vb. ; 
[-^j^^d,  adj.  in  comp.]. 

///)>,  n.  'the  frnit  of  the  dogrose'. 

hire,  n. ;  vb. 

hiss,  n. ;  vb. ;  hist,  interj. 

hither,  adv.;  -/o,  -ward,  -wards, 
adv. 

hive,  n.;  vb. 

hizz,  vb. 

Ao  (hoa),  interj. 


/ioar, adj. ;  vb.;  -?/,  ~y-headed,  adj. 

hoard,  n. ;  vb.;  ~?i?<7,  n.;  nphoard, 
vb. 

hoarse,  adj.;   -/i"/,  adv. 

/ao/>  in  the  phrase  //o7>  ^?o?>. 

h oh ^ -nail,  n. 

7^0^^,  n.;   -shead,  n. 

/iO?r/,  n.;  vb.;  ~t/?.(/,  -ing-anchor, 
n.;  -fast,  adj.;  (diold,  adv.; 
hehold,  vb.;  -^rr,  ~?^?r/,  n.;  ~ew 
(-ing),  adj.;  orerhold,  uphold, 
withhold,  vb. 

/io7f,  n. 

hollow,  n.;  adj.;  adv.;  ~ty,  adv.; 
-ness,  n.;  -^?/fr7,  -hearted,  adj.; 
-pampered,  p.  a. 

^o77y,  n. 

/?o7/y,  adj.;  holidam  (-dame),  ho- 
liday, -time,  holiness,  n.;  /?o??7//, 
adv.;  [holy]-ale,  -rood,  -thistle, 
-water,  n. ;  -thougthed,  unholy, 
adj. 
Aowf,  n.;  adv.;  ~7^,  adj.;  -ward, 
-tvards,  Sidw;  -spun,  n.;  -T^rcr/, 
-heeping,  p.  a. 
/^o?ie?/,  n. ;  vb. ;  -cy/,  -less, -heavy, 
-mouthed,  -sweet,  -tongued,  adj.; 
-5r^^,  -hee,  -comh,  -dew,  -drop, 
-stalk,  -suclcle,  n. 


^  Is  assumed  in  N.  E.  D.  and  Skeat  to  be  a  derivative  of  Meld,  M,  E.  hcl- 
den  'to  bow,  to  decline'.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  correct,  but  I  think  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  originally  an  adj.  In  Engl.  dial,  we  find  Uldincj,  adj. 
1)  ailing,  poorly  2)  shuffling,  shackling.  In  the  earliest  example  of  the  wortl,  it 
is  used  'attributively'  {hylding  curves  1582.  N.  E.  D.). 

2  Hoh  is  found  rather  late  (1.511,  N.  E.  D.),  but  is  probably  an  old  word, 
cf.  Skeat,  who  gives  several  cognate  words  from  German  and  Dutch.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  group  of  words  treated  by  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  4(5  ff. 

3  Uncertain,  but  seems  to  be  old  in  English.  Cf.  N.  E.  D.  and  Skeat.  Kluge- 
Lutz  give  0.  E,  liocg  (pi.  hoggas):  these  forms  are  not  given  in  the  O.  E.  dic- 
tionaries. Are  they  merely  hypothetical  forms?  Skeat,  Trans.  1899— 1'.)02,  p.  G71. 
derives  hog  from  Norw.  hogga.  But  this  is  only  a  late  form  of  O.  W.  Scaiid. 
hoggva,  which  Ims  given  IVl.  E.  hag.     Cf.  Bjorkmnn.  p.  289. 


Eilert  Ekwall, 


hoo,  iiiteij. 

lioofl,  n.;  vb.;  ^nittu,  -muu-hlind, 
n.;   -u'inlx,  vb. 

hoof\  n.;  [-rr/,  adj.  in  coiiip.]. 

liooJ:,  n.;  vb. ;  -nosed,  adj. 

hoop,  n.;  vb. ;  \~C'(h  adj.  in  com  p.]. 

hop,  vb. 

//02?^,  n.;  vb.;  -fnl,  -Jess,  adj  ; 
hoping,  n.;  unhoped,  p.  a.;  «(ii- 
hopefnl,  adj. 

//or»,  11.;  vb.  ;  -rr/,  -^>^r/r/,  adj  ; 
-?>oo/i,  -mriker,   ~p)ipe,  -ring,  n. 

//or5C,  n.;  vb. ;  -d,  adj.;  -haelc, 
-hacJchrcrtJicr,  -dreneh,  -Jeeeh, 
-man,  ~manship,-shoc,  ~ steal- 
er, -tail,  -2cag,  n. ;  unhorse,  vb. 

hose,  n. 

hot.  adj.;  adv.;  n.:  -h/,  adv.; 
-blooded,  adj.;  -house,  n. ;  -hom- 
ing, p.  a. 

liound.  n. 

house,  11. ;  vb. ;  -less,  adj.;  -cares, 
-hold,  -holder,  -J^eeper,  -hecp- 
ing,  -wife  (hnswife),  n. ;  ?n?- 
housed,  adj. 


[liouscl,  vb.  in  I  loihouselcd,  p.  a. 
horer'^,  vb. 

//r>?r_,    adv.;    -belt,    adv.;     -ever, 
~  soever,  ~  somever  ( -  e'er),  a d  v. ; 

conj. 
^o?67.  vb. :    n.;   ~  v")?_r/.  n.  ;   heliowl, 

vb. 
7iOJr\   vId. 

/^2<f',  n.;  [~<'7^  adj.  in  comp.]. 
/«?<7/.',  n. 

7/^/7?  ^  vb.  'to  float'. 
//?(???,  interj. ;  vb. ;  n.;    -niing,  n. 
humhlehee,  n. 
hiinchharlY'd,  adj.  (v.  r.). 
hundred,     num.;       -///,     num.; 

-2)0iind,  n. 
hunger,  n.;  vb  ;     ~///^  adj.;  adv.; 

-starved,    p.  a.;    hungrg.    adj.; 

-starved,  p.  a.;    a-hungrg,   an- 

hungrg,  adj. 
//?^;/Y,    vb. ;    n.;    |n.    'a  bunter'  in 

^;?o?(,9<^-];     ~n-,     ~???f/,     -sman, 

~s-up,  n. 
hurdle,  n. 


^  Of  unknown  etymology,  but  Aore.  of  which  liover  i.s  a  derivative,  occurs 
in  very  early  M.  E.  (a.  1220,  see  x\.  E.  D.),  and  can  hardly  be  other  than  native, 
especially  as  no  word  which  could  ])e  the  source  of  it,  has  been  found  in  other 
languages.  Skeat  thinks  of  connection  with  heave,  and  that  does  not  seem  im- 
possible; cf.  M.  E.  hove  'to  raise,  lift'.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
the  word  is  allied  to  the  verb  have.  That  seems  to  account  better  for  the  sense 
of  hove  'to  remain  in  a  suspended  position'.  We  should  then  find  cognate  words 
in  Goth,  gahuhains  'Enthaltsamkeit':  gahahan,  0.  W.  Scand.  Ao/ 'moderation'. 
But  this  is,  of  course,  very  uncertain.  The  right  explanation  may  be  of  a  to- 
tally different  kind. 

2  From  hull  'the  body  of  a  ship'.  This  may  be,  according  to  N.  E.  D., 
the  same  word  as  htdl  'a  hu.sk',  though  decisive  evidence  is  wanting.  Skeat  thinks 
it  is  either  a  loanword  from  Dutch  [hoi  'hold"),  or  the  same  word  as  hull 
'a  husk'.  Du.  hoi  does  not  account  for  the  form  hull.  The  other  alternative,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  my  opinion  (juite  right.  The  earliest  ({notation  of  the  word 
is  hool  'carina"  in  Fr.  P.;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  hnll  "a  husk'  has  exactly  the  same 
form    (hool)    in    Pr.    P.  (see    Luick,    Untersuchungen.   §  .o.^.G).     For  the  develop- 
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hurl,  vb.;   ~y,    -y-hurh/^,  n. 
hurry,  vb. ;  n. 

hush,    interj.;    vb. ;    adj.;    hushf, 
interj. 

I (che;  me),'pYon.;  mine,  my,  -self, 

pron. 
icr,  11.;  -hrool',  n.;  icy,  adj.;  icicle,  n. 
idle,  adj.;  vb.;  -ness,  n.;  -headed, 

adj.;  idly,  adv. 
ff,  conj. 
I //r7,  for  ?/^e/f/  in  God  Hd]. 


imp,  n. ;  vb. 

in  (i'),  prep.;  adv.;  vb.;  ~??/,  adj.; 
adv.;  -most,  adj.;  -to,  prep.; 
-somuch,  conj.;  ^come,  -road, 
-side,  n.;  -land,  n.;  adv.;  in- 
ward, adj.;  adv.;  n. ;  -ly,  adv.; 
-ness,  n. 

fwc/^,  n.;  [~e<^/,  adj.  in  conip.]; 
-meal,  n.;  -thich,  adv. 

inkling^,  n. 

WW,  n.;  -heeper,  n. 

Irish,  adj.;  n.;    -man,  n. 


ment  in  meaning,  ef.  Fr,  cogue  'a  shell  of  eggs,  fruit  etc. ;  liuH'.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  tJiat  M.  E.  hiile  meant  also  'hut,  shelter'. 

^  Probably  a  formation  from  hurl,  see  N,  E.  D.  Skeat  derives  liurly  from 
O.  Fi-.  hurlee  'a  howling,  outcry,  great  noise',  and  compares  Fr.  hurluherlu  'tu- 
mult". But  this  Fr,  word  means  'celui  qui  est  inconsidere,  brusque,  etourdi' 
(Littre);  the  correct  translation  is  given  in  Skeat,  Notes  p.  141.  Our  word  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Fr.  hurluherlu.  It  is  also  improbable  that  the  late 
Engl,  hurly  should  be  from  the  (3.  F.  hurlee.  Reduplicated  formations  like 
hurly-hurly  are  very  common  in  early  Mod.  English.  Cf.  handy -handy,  hurry- 
huryy,  hurry-skurry,  hihhle-hahhle  etc.  The  simple  hnrly  seems  to  be  later 
than  hurly-hurly,  and  has  probably  arisen  in  this  combination. 

2  No  acceptable  etymology  of  this  word  has  yet  been  given.  Connection 
with  hint  or  with  incline  (see  Mi^iller),  or  with  Fr.  enclin  (Skeat,  Transactions 
1891 — 94,  p.  134}  or  with  Swed.  enkel  'simple'  (Skeat)  is  manifestly  impossible. 
In  N.  E.  I),  no  attempt  at  ex[)laining  the  word  is  made.  —  With  ceilainty  ordy 
the  following  is  known  about  the  word:  inkliny,  found  a.  1400,  is  a  vbl.  noun 
of  inclen,  which  has  been  found  once  in  M.  E.  (a.  1840),  and  seems  to  mean 
"to  hint"  or  'to  tell'.  Tliis  verb  inclen  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  derivative  of  0.  E. 
inca,  which  is  rendered  by  Sweet  'cause  of  complaint,  grudge;  scruple,  doubt; 
suspicion',  by  B-T.  'Doubt,  question,  cause  of  complaint,  offence,  ill-will  or  fear': 
inca  corresponds  to  O.  W.  Scand.  ekki  '))nin',  Norw.  dial,  ekkje  'defect,  blemish, 
damage'.  It  is  rather  common  in  O.  E. ;  it  occurs  at  least  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
cent,  in  a  gloss  (Wr.  W.  p.  508,  5,  549,  26),  perhaps  also  once  in  M.  E.,  if 
hinke  in  Gen.  and  Ex.  is  a  mistake  for  inke,  as  Stratmann  proposes.  Stratmann 
translates  it  "? apprehension,  misgiving'.  It  is  uncertain  whether  inclen  is  a  di- 
rect derivative  of  iyica  (cf.  0.  E.  dcceglian  'serrate' :  cceg  'key',  hondlian  :  hand, 
wordlian  'talk' :  word),  or  perhaps  a  frequentative  of  a  lost  *incian.  As  the 
verb  inclen  is  found  only  once  its  original  meaning  cannot  be  determined.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  we  have  got  to  start  from  inca  in  the  sense  of 
'suspicion'  or  'doubt';  the  original  sense  of  inclen  would  then  be  'to  cause  to 
suspect'  or  'to  raise  a  doubt  of  or  the  like.  —  There  are  still  some  ]toints  that 
want  clearing  up,  but  I  believe  the  above  explanation  is  in  the  main  correct. 
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Eilert  Ekwall, 


irk^,  vb.;   -some,  adj. 

iron,  n.;  -ivitted,  adj. 

island,  n. ;   -er,  n. 

it  (hit,  't),  pron. ;  its,  itself,  pron. 

?7c/i,  vb.;  n. 

ivy,  n. 

J^r/r^,  vb.;  n. 

jaw,  n.;  -hone,  n. 

jo?e  (jowl),  n. ;  jo;(?  Cio?<^?;  i^^?^?  vb. 

Keech^,  n.  'the  fat  of  an  ox  etc' 


heel,  vb. 

A;eew,  adj.;   ~)icss,  n.;  -edged,  adj. 

A:ee2J,  vb.;  n.;   -er,   ~f»^,  n. ;  nn- 

kejit,  p.  a. 
Kentish,  adj.;   --man,  n. 
kernel,  n. 
Jcersey,  n. 

A:e?/^  n. ;  -co/(/,  adj.;   -hole,  n. 
kidney^,  n.;  [-f^/,  adj.  in  comp.]. 
A-?7/^,    vb. ;      ~e>^,    vb.;    [~^>*,    in 

comp.],  -ing,  n. 
kiln-hole,  n. 


^  Gf.  also  Skeat,  Kjorkman,  p.  14G,  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Ekel. 

^  Perhaps  the  direct  descendant  of  0.  E.  ceorran  'to  creak'  (Sweet),  with 
j  <  ch  as  in  jole:  cf.  charre  in  the  IGth  cent.  (N.  E.  D.).  Gf.,  however,  Skeat 
and  N.  E.  D. 

^  In  N.  E.  D.  Jceech  is  given  in  two  senses:  1.  'a  lump  of  congealed  fat' 
etc.  2.  'a  kind  of  cake';  etymology  obscm-e,  "'sense  2.  appears  to  be  related  to 
the  root  of  KecheV  'a  cake'.  In  my  opinion,  keecli  2.  is  from  M.  E.  kechel:  for 
the  loss  of  -el  cf.  wench,  much  <  ivenchel,  muchel.  Sense  1.  is  probably  a  de- 
velopment of  this;  cf.  cake  A-,  in  N.  E.  D.,  Germ,  knchen  'a  cake  of  wax  in  the 
bee-hive',  erzkuchen  'erzguss'  (Grimm,  s.  v.  knchen).  Sense  1.  could  also  rej)re- 
sent  an  earlier  meaning  'lump'  whicli  actually  occurs  in  E.  dial,  (keech  4.  'a  large 
lump,  esp.  of  mud;  a  patch;  a  thick  layer  of  hay'  E.  D.  D.),  and  is  preserved  in 
the  cognate  Swed.  koka,  Norw.  dial,  kok  'a  lump;  clod'  (cf.  Falk  and  Torp  s.  v. 
Kaye).  But  the  former  alternative  seems  to  me  to  ])e  preferable,  as  the  sense 
'a  lump'  is  late  in  English.  —  The  relations  between  keech  and  catch  in  the 
dialects  are  rather  obscure  and  cannot  be  cleared  uj)  without  Ihorougii  know- 
ledge of  the  dialects  in  question.  E.  D.  1).  gives  a  noun  catch  with  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  keech  1.,  and  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  between  catch 
vb.  and  keech  vb.  (See  E.  D.  D.  s.  v.  catch  and  keech).  But  the  forms  of  catch 
n.,  as  given  in  the  quotations  (w.  Som.  keech,  Dev.  kitch),  render  it  probable 
that  catch  n.  is  identical  with  keech  :  for  tlie  form  kitch,  cf.  M.  E.  kichel  a  by- 
form  of  kechel.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  Shakspere's  tallow-catch  is  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  keech. 

^  Of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  Skeat;  Kluge-Lutz,  N.  E.  I).  The  word  seems, 
however,  to  be  of  native  origin.  E.  D.  D.  gives  kidmaw  "the  stomach  of  a  calf 
prejjared  for  rennet',  and  considers  the  first  element  of  this  woid  to  l)e  identi- 
cal with  kid  in  kidney. 

^  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  somewhat  uncertain,  ])ut  native  origin  is 
beyond  doubt.  As  pointed  out  in  N.  E.  D.,  the  etymology  given  by  Skeat  cannot 
be  correct.  The  E.  Fris.  kiillen  'mit  Knocheln  od.  Fausten  schlagen  u.  slossen' 
(Doornkaat-K.)  seems,  however,  to  be  a  cognate  word.  Gf.  also  M.  E.  colen  'to 
kiir  in  G.  M.  —  The  M.  Du.  killen  'Dooden'  (Oudemans)  looks  like  an  English 
loanword. 
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hill,  n.;  adj.;  ^sman,  -sivoman,  n. 
kind,  n.;  adj.;  adv.;    -Ic^  vb.  'to 

bring  forth' ;  ~  less, -hearted,  adj.; 

^Ip,  adj.;  adv.;   ~ness,  n. ;  tm- 

Jcind,    adj.;     n. ;      -^It/,     adv.; 

~ness,  n. 
Jcindred,  n. 
A"m^,  n.;    vb.;     ^dom,  -liller,  n.; 

-^ domed ^   ~ed,  adj.;    -?;?/,  adj.; 

adv.;  -hecoming,  p.  a.;  unking^ 

vb.;   -/iA'e,  adj. 
Mr  tic,  n. 
to5,  vb.;  n.;   ~/^^^,  n. ;  tinMsscd, 

p.  a. ;  nuliiss,  vb. 
kitchen,  n.;  vb.;  -maid,  -tvench,  n. 
A'lYe,  n. 
knack,  n. 

knap^,  vb.  'to  rap;  bite  off. 
knave,  n. ;  knavish,  adj. 
knead,  vb. 
A'we^',  n.;  vb.;  [~c/^  adj.  in  coinp.]; 

-crooking,    p.    a.;    -deep,    adv.; 

A'»^ee/;,  vb.;   ~/?^r/,  n. 
A;»?e/?,  n. 


knife  ^,  n. 

knight,  n. ;  vb.;  -hood,  n. ;  -i(j/^ 
adj.;  adv. 

Amf;  vb. ;  11.;  ~^h%  n. ;  ?mA;m7,  vb. 

A;»o&,  n. 

knock,  vb.;  n.;  interj.;   ~m//,  n. 

Ano?/,  vb. 

A-no^,  n. ;  vb.;  -ftY?,  -^//,  adj.; 
-grass,  n. 

A;wo^<;,  vb. ;  n.;  ~er,  ~ing,  -ledge, 
n.;  -singly,  adv.;  unknoiving, 
p.  a.;  iinknoivn,  p.  a.;  adv.; 
foreknoiv,Yh.;  '-ing,  n.;  acknow- 
ledge, vb.;  acknown,  p.  a. 

ia,  interj. 

ZacA;,  n.;  vb.;  ~ ?/?//,  -^ heard,  ~hrain, 

-love,    n.;    ~ linen,    adj.;    «^^7ri!cA; 

('lack),  interj. 
ladder,  n. 
/r«r/e,  vb.  'to  load;  draw  (liquor)' ; 

lading,  n. 
lady,  11.;  -/>/V(^,   ~ship,  -smock,  n. 
7r/r/^,  vb.;  adj.;  n.;  -r^^^^/,  n. 


•  There  is  no  reason  witli  Skeat  to  assume  Du.  origin,  especially  as  Du. 
huqu^cn  is  not  known  until  Mod.  Du.,  whereas  in  English  huq)  'a  stroke',  a  de- 
rivative of  knap  vh.,  is  found  a.  1400.  The  word  is  doubtless  a  derivative  of 
0.  E.  cncepp  'top;  mountain-top;  brooch';  cf.  E.  Fris.  knappen  in  Doornkaat-K. 
N.  E.  D.  hardly  with  right  gives  knap  'to  rap'  and  'to  bite  off'  as  two  distinct 
words. 

2  By  some  (lately  l)y  Jespersen,  Nordisk  Tidskrift  1902,  p.  509)  considered 
to  be  of  Scand.  origin.     (If.  however  Rjorkman,  p.  247,  where  references  are  given. 

^  Skeat  considers  tlie  adj.  lag  'late,  sluggish'  to  be  of  Celtic  origin  (Wal. 
Hag  'slack,  loose,  sluggish'  etc.).  That  is  not  probable,  cf.  N.  E.  D.  In  N.  E- D. 
two  alternative  explanations  are  given,  both  hesitatingly.  Either  lag  may  have 
arisen  in  the  phrase  fog  seg  lag  for  'first,  second,  last',  which  is  used  in  child- 
ren's games;  lag  would  then  be  a  distortion  of  last.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  said  phrase  is  due  to  the  existence  of  lag  'the  last  in  a  race'. 
Or  lag  vl).  may  be  an  altered  form  of  lack,  influenced  by  Jlag  and  similar  words. 
That  is  of  course  possible,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  su])- 
posilion.  Franck,  s.  v.  log,  thinks  lag  may  be  related,  by  gradation,  to  Du,  log 
'clumsy,    awkward,    slow,    lazy',  and  log  'a  block".     As  there  are  no  early  forms 
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lamh,  n. 

lame,  adj.;  vb.;  --///,  adv.;  --ness,  n. 
Lammas-eve,  n.;  Lammas-tide,  n. 
land,  n.;    vb.;    ~ed,    -^less,   adj.; 

--ing,  '-'fish,  --lord,  -man,  -rat, 

-thief,  n.;  a-land,  adv. 
lane,  n. 
lanlx,  adj.;  vb.;  -lean  adj. 


lap,  n.;  vb.  'to  wrap  up'. 

/fl^;,  vb.  'to  drink  by  licking'. 

lap  winy,  n. 

larli,  n. 

?a5/i  ^  n.  'a  cord';  vb. ;  n.  'a  stroke' 

last,  n.;  vb. 

lateh,  vb.;  n.^. 


of  lag  (vb.  1.530,  adj.  1.552,  n.  151  i,  lagger  n.  1523),  that  explanation  does  not 
seem  to  be  likely.  —  The  word  is  difficult,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
little  further.  There  is  in  M.  E.  a  vb.  laggin  'splash,  muddy'  (Pr.  ?.)/^biIaggen 
'clog  with  mud'  (a.  1300).  In  E.  dial,  we  find  lag  'draggle  in  the  mud',  laggen 
'to  splash  in  the  water',  lagger  'bemire,  besmear:  walk  lazily  or  with  difficulty'  etc 
1  believe  lag  'to  loiter'  is  identical  with  this  M.  E.  laggin.  There  are  other 
examples  of  similar  development  of  meaning.  Swed.  sola  originally  means  'to 
soil,  sully'  (cf.  Goth,  hisauljan  'beflecken'j,  but  very  often  also  'delay,  loiter,  lag 
(behind)'  (thus  rendered  in  a  Swed.-Eng.  diet.);  Norw.  dial,  segla  has  the  same 
two  senses.  Norw.  dial,  dravla,  which  corresponds  to  M.  E.  dravelen  'drivel, 
slaver,  talk  foolishly',  hidravelen  'drabble',  means  'to  be  sluggish"  (I  am  inclined 
to  beheve  that  E.  Fris.  drauel(e)n,  draulen  "zaudeni;  zogern,  langsam  u.  siiu- 
mig  sein,  tandeln,  trodeln'  (Doornkaat-K.),  L.  G.  drauelen  'verzartelt,  kindisch, 
albern  reden,  tandeln'  (Brem.)  belong  to  this  group.  The  sense  'albern  reden' 
exactly  corresponds  to  O.  W.  Scand.  drajl  'tattle'  and  M.  E.  dravelen  'talk  foo- 
lishly"). In  my  opinion  lag  'to  loiter"  can  unhesitatingly  be  identified  with  M.  E. 
laggin  'splash,  muddy'.  But  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  obscure.  Dan.  lagge 
'to  speak  indistinctly  as  a  small  child'  may  possibly  be  a  related  word.  One 
might  think  of  connection  with  0.  E.  lagu  'sea,  flood,  water",  O.  W,  Scand.  logr 
"water",  but  that  is  of  course  very  uncertain.  Middendorff,  Altenglisches  Flurna- 
menbuch,  p.  84,  gives  an  0.  E.  l((cge  'Lache,  Pfiitzel'.  but  the  form  is  isolated. 
—  Perhaps  onomatopoetic. 

^  lash  'a  cord'  is  correctly  explained  in  Skeat.  In  N.  E.  D.  the  word  is 
taken  to  be  ad.  0.  Fr.  lache,  a  vbl.  noun  of  lachier.  So  far  as  I  can  see  O.  Fr. 
lache  could  have  given  nothing  but  Engl.  *latch,  whereas  0.  Fr.  las  (<  Lat. 
laqueus)  has  given  lace,  cf.  Behrens,  Grundr.  I,  p.  9S7.  The  vb.  lash  "tu  scourge' 
is  doubtless  a  derivative  of  lash  'a  cord,  thong". 

*  According  to  Skeat.  Kluge-Lutz,  (^ent.  L).  a  derivative  of  latch  vb.  In 
N.  E.  D.  the  word  is  given  with  two  senses:  1  'a  loop,  noose:  a  latchet,  thung' 
2.  'a  fastening  for  a  door'.  In  sense  1.  it  is  said  to  be  a  by-  form  of  lace,  due 
to  0.  Fr.  *lache  vbl.  noun  of  lachier;  sense  2  is  probably  a  development  of  1., 
though  it  may  also  be  a  derivative  of  latch  vb.  The  explanation  of  sense  1. 
may  very  well  be  correct,  though  derivation  from  latch  'to  catch  with  a  snare  or 
net',  which  occurs  e.  g.  in  Orrm.,  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  likely.  However 
that  may  be,  latch  a  fastening  for  a  door'  is  doubtless  a  derivative  of  latch 
vb.     In  N.  E.  D.  the  analogy  offered  by  catch  "a  latch'   from  catch  vb.  is  pointed 
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late  (latter^  last),  adj.;  adv.;  vb.; 
'^ly,  lastly,  adv.;  late-ivalhing, 
latter -born,  p.  a. ;  alate,  adv. 

lath,  n. 

laugh,  vb.;  --^r,  -ing,  -ing-stoc'k^ 
laughter,  n. 

lave^,  vb. 

?a//^  vb.;  11.;  '^er,  -ing,  n.;  un- 
laid, p.  a.;  allay ^  vb.;  n. 

?ea,  n. 

?^^ca/_,  n.;   -en,  adj. 

?c«(f;  vb.;  ~er,  -ing,  n.;  mislead, 
vb. ;   -er;  n. 

/ert/,  n.;  leavy,  adj. 

/^'aw^  vb. 

Zeaw^  adj.;  ~ness,  n.;  -loohed, 
-ivitted,  adj. 

leap,n.;  vb. ;  ~«'^^^;  -ing-house, 
~ing-time,  -frog,  n.;  o'erleap,  vb. 

?C(;<rw^vb.;  ~ing,x\.',  ~edly,s.dY.; 
unlearned,  p.  a. 

leasing,  ii. 

leather,  n.;   ~^^;  adj. 

leave,  n. 

/eai/T^  vb.;  [-;•;  n.  in  coinp.]. 

[/ef_,  vb.  in]  ^t'/ec^  vb. 

ZeecA,  n. 

/ecZ;^  n. 

?eer^  n.  'the  cheek';  vb. ;  n.  'a  look'. 

leese,  vb. 


left,  adj. 

leman,  n. 

?ew(?^  vb.;   ~cr,   ~ing,  n. 

length,  n.;  vb. ;   -cf^^  vb. 

?t'>?i^  n.;   ~en,  adj. 

^c.'jf^  conj. 

/e^;  vb.  'to  hinder;  n. 

let,  vb.  'to  allow';  -alone,  n. 

leivd,  adj.;  -/^^  adv.;  -^ness,  ~ster, 

n. ;  -tongued,  adj. 
//cA;^  vb.;  [~er^  n.  incomp.];  un- 

liched,  p.  a. 
/^V?^  n. 

[lie,  n.  in  chamher-^j. 
lie,  n.    'falsehood';    vb. ;    //ar,  n. ; 

lying,  n.;  &e/ie,  vb. 
lie,  vb.  'to  rest'. 
?^e/'  (lieve),  adj. 
?^/(^^    n. ;    -'/e^^    (live^),    -weary, 

adj.;   ^ling,  -blood,   -^time,  n. ; 

-harming,  p.  a.  (v.  r.). 
?«^/if,    n.;     adj.;    vb. ;    ~en,    vb.; 

~less,  adj.;   -ning,  n. 
/«"^/i^,  adj.  'easy';  adv.;  vb.;   ~e/i, 

vb.;   ~///,    adv.;    ^ness,    o'love, 

n. ;  -/'oof,  -  er-heeled,  adj.;  alight, 

vb. 
^zX'e,  adj.;  n. ;  adv.;  conj.;  vb.  'to 

compare';    ~n,    vb. ;   -/?/,  adj.; 

adv. ;   -  lihood,   ~  /?e55,  n. ;  ?iA:e- 


out.  There  i.s  no  evidence  in  favour  of  latch  having  meant  'a  cord  for  fast- 
ening a  door'.  On  the  contrary  the  word  seems  in  M.  E.  to  have  meant  'a  latch' 
i.  e.  a  wooden  or  other  bar.  Cf.  the  gloss  lacche  'clikeV,  Voc.  170  (Stratmann), 
Asser  a  latche  Wr,  W.  566,  14;  Pessellum,  a  harre,  or  a  lacche  ib.  60^,  ^29. 
Cf.  also  M.  E.  snekke  'a  latch,  lock' :  sneck  (dial,   form  of  stiatch). 

^  Ad.  Fr.  laver,  Skeat;  from  0.  E.  gelafian,  Kluge-Lutz;  from  0.  E.  lafian, 
with  which  Fr.  laver  was  blended,  N.  E.  D.  0.  E.  lafian  seems  never  to  have 
come  out  of  use.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  O.  E.  word  is  an  old  Germanic 
word  (thus  e.  g.  Wood,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  1000,  p.  329),  or  an  early  loanword 
from  Latin  (thus  e.  g.  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  laben).  The  latter  opinion  seems  to 
me  to  be  preferable. 
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wise,  adv.;    tinWce,  adj.;    adv.; 

-7//,    adj.;    aliJcc,    adj.;    adv.; 

belike,  adv. 
liJa',  vb.  'to  be  pleased';  -///,  adj.; 

lihing,  n. ;  mislike,  vb. ;  n. 
?^7^,  n.;  -?><:'(?,  n.;  -Uvcrecl,  -w/iite, 

adj. 
7i;>/?>,  n.;['-c(l,  adj.  in  comp.] ;  -meal, 

adv. 
Imhcr'^,  adj. 
Zime,    n.    'birdlime';     vb.;     -/v?7w, 

-tivig,  n. 
Zi»ijj,  vb. 
Z?>i(',  'a   cord'; 

the  inside'; 


vb.'"^    'to  cover  on 
-^n,  adj.;    n.;    lin- 


tng, 


n. 


line-grove,  n. 


ling^,  n.    a  fish'. 

linger'^,  \h. 

lip,  n.;  vb.;  [~pc(7,  adj.  in  conip.J. 

lisp,  vb. 

list,  n.  'a  hem'. 

7/5/,  vb.  'to  desire';  n. 

/i^f;    vb.    'to    li.sten';     ~e)i,    vb.; 

-ening,  n. 
litJier^,  adj. 
7i/^?e  (^/e55;  lesser,  least),  adj. ;  adv.; 

n.;  lessen,  vb. 
^n'f;   vb.;    adj.;    -7//,  adj.;    adv.; 

[-f?    in    comp.],    -long,    adj.; 

-lihood,   ~r,    living,  n.;    «/iz;(?, 

adv. ;  outlive,  overlive,  unlive,  yh. 
liver,  n.;  [~er?,  adj.  in  comp.]. 
la,  interj. 


^  Apparently  allied  to  limp  'flaccid,  pliant'  Skeat.  According  to  Cent.  D.  it 
is  for  Hiniper  <  limj)  adj.  +  er,  "with  freq.  (adj.)  force".  I  do  not  see  how 
limi)  and  limber  can  be  cognate  words.  Miiller  thinks  of  connection  with  E. 
lumber  and  G.  lunimer  'unfest,  schlapp,  schlotterig',  dial,  limim;  but  lummer  is 
a  derivative  of  lumm,  and  this  seems  to  be  due  to  0.  H.  G.  liiomi  (Kluge,  Wbch. 
s.  V.  Lunimel;  Grimm,  s.  v.).  Connection  with  lumber  cannot  be  made  out.  — 
The  word  is  late  (middle  of  16th  cent.).  An  early  by-form  is  limmcr,  which 
is  still  in  dialectal  use.  The  earliest  sense  seems  to  be  'flexible,  pliant';  cf.  'lim- 
ber oare  in  Skeat's  Et.  Diet.  s.  v.  In  dialects  limber  means  1.  supple  pliant  '2. 
limp,  flaccid.  1  think  the  word  is  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  limh 
'a  member';  the  earlier  form  Urn  would  account  for  the  form  limmer.  There 
are  in  dial,  use  the  words  limby  'quick  in  motion,  fleet  of  foot',  and  limmock 
'pliant,  flexible;  supple,  lithe;  very  limp,  easily  moulded'.  Those  two  words  seem 
to  belong  to  limb,  and  therefore  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  limber  is  like- 
wise allied  to  that  Avord.  How  the  form  is  to  be  explained,  I  do  not  know.  A 
vb.  limber  formed  from  limb  would  be  more  easily  understood,  and  of  that  an 
adj.  limber  could  be  a  derivative,  but  limber  'to  render  pliant'  seems  to  be  later, 
and  is  probably  a  derivative  of  limber  adj.  Perhaps  the  material  in  N.  E.  D. 
will  supply  the  wanting  links.  ^  See  Cent.  D. 

3  The  word  seems  to  be  correctly  treated  in  Skeat.  0.  E.  *lcng  ( <  Hangio-) 
ought,  however,  to  have  become  Mod.  E.  *linge  (cf.  hinge);  ling  is  presumaltly 
a  Northern  form. 

*  See  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz.  Hempl's  explanation  in  Mod.  Lang.  Notes 
1899,  p.  90  ff".  {linger  <  0.  E.  *lyngran,  corresponding  to  Germ,  lungern  'to 
loiter')  is  erroneous,  as  shown  by  M.  E.  lengring  'lingering'  in  C.  M.  This  form 
cannot  be  due  to  0.  E.  Hyngran,  but  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  0.  E.  Icngan 
or  possibly  of  the  comp.  M.  E.  lengre  0.  E.  lengra. 
5  See  Skeat,  Notes  p.  171  f. 
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locid^   n.;   vb.;    ^i^uj^  n.;    unload, 

vb. 
loaf,  n. 
loam,  n. 
loath,    adj.;    -e,    vb.;    ~?y,  adj  ; 

adv.;  -some,  adj.;  -//^r/^  ~ness, 

~someness,  n. 
?o?)^,  n.;  vb. 
lock,  n.  'a  tuft'. 
locJc,  n.  'a  slot';  vb. ;    helocJi,  nn- 

lock,  u])loclt,  vb. 
lodestar,  n. 
?o?/;  vb. 
Londoner,  n. 

?owe;  adj.;   ~?^;  adj.;    ~ lines s,  n. 
?o>^i^,   adj.;    adv.;    vb.;   -ly  adv.; 

-«W(/,    -&Of/Y;    -staff,    -tail,    n.; 

-grown,   -hid,    -living,    p.    a.; 

-I iced,  -tongiied,  -ivinded,  adj. ; 

a/o;i//  C'/o/ir/^,  adv. ;  prep. 
long,  vb.  "to  belong';  belong,  vb.; 

~^H^^  n. 
?ooA;,  vb.;  n. ;  [-ed,  adj.  in  comp.]; 

-er,  '^ing,  ~ing-glass,  n.;  un- 

loohed,  p.  a.;  oiitlool',  overlook 

(o'er-),  vb. 
?orf7^    n.;    vb. ;    ~ed,     ~ly,    adj.; 

~^>^^^   ~liness,    -ship,  n. 


?056'^,  vb.;  -r,  losing,  n.;  forlorn, 
p.  a. ;  ?055,  n. 

?of;  n. 

loud,  adj.;  adv.;  -/«/»  (floiid,  adv. 

^Oi«56?,  n.;  vb.;  lousy,  adj. 

?o««^^  vb. ;  n. 

love,  n.;  vb.;  -less,  -red,  -sick, 
adj.;  -?//,  adj.;  adv.;  -liness, 
-r,  -bed,  -book,  -day,  -god,  -in- 
idleness,  -monger,  -neivs,  -shaft, 
-song,  -spring,  -thought,  -token, 
n.;  -lacking,  -shaked,  -wounded, 
p.  a.;  loving,  n.;  -ly,  adv.; 
unloving,  unloved,  p.  a. ;  belove, 
vb. 

low,  vb.  'to  bellow';  n.;   -ing,n. 

lower  (lour),  vb. 

lo^el,  n. 

lubber,  n.;   ~/^,  adj. 

lukewarm,  adj. 

?2<7P^  vb.;   -aby,  n. 

?^<>ir/,  n. 

lurch,  vb. ;  lurk^,  vb.;  \_-ing,  n. 
in  comp. J. 

lush^,  adj. 

?t(6'^,  n.;  vb. ;  ~/"^^?,  -//,  adj.; 
-ihood,  n.;  ~//^,  adv.;  -breathed, 
-wearied,  p.  a. 


*  See  Skeat,  s.  v.  Uihher,  v.  Frieseii,  Med.  Gem.  p.  6*J  ff. 

2  Oil  the  origin  of  Mod.  E.  lose  for  0.  E.  leosan,  M.  E.  lesen  opinions  vary 
Some  (e.  g.  Skeat,  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1322,  Koppel,  Archiv  106,  p.  35)  think  it 
is  due  to  influence  from  loose  adj.  or  vb.  (from  Scand.).  The  other  opinion 
(that  of  e.  g.  Zupitza,  AfdA.  II,  p.  7^  Biilbring,  E.  St.  27,  p.  88),  according  to 
Avhich  lose  is  from  0.  E.  leosan  like  shoot  <  sceotan,  choose  <  ceosan,  seems 
to  me  to  be  far  more  pro})abIe. 

^  There  is  no  reason  with  Skeat  to  hesitate  about  the  native  origin  of  lull, 
as  corresponding  words  seem  to  exist  in  all   Germanic  languages. 

^  Native,  Kluge-Lutz.  Perhaps  Scand.  Skeat.  There  is  no  reason  for  assu- 
ming Scand.  origin.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  lurka  is  old  in  Scand.  languages. 
It  only  occurs  in  Norw.  dial,  lurka  'to  sneak  along'.  Swed,  lurka  "to  walk  slowly' 
is  probably  a  wholly  different  word  (it  belongs  to  lurk  'a  pole  ;  a  lubberly  fellow'). 

^  The  explanation  given  by  Wood,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  1900,  p.  329,  may  be 
correct. 
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3Ia(l,    adj.:    vb.;     -diny,     -cap,  maiu  \\.\\h.\ -child,  -hood,  -Icind, 

'--man,  -^ness,  -wouan,  u.;  -ly,\  -queller,  n. ;   ~fidly,s.d\\;   -hj, 

ady.;  -brain,  'brained, -headed,  \  adj.;    adv.;    -lile,    -nish,  ad].; 

adj.;  -bred,  p.  a.:  bemad,  vb.  loiman,  vb. ;    --ncd,  p.  a.:   -///, 

;>;«/(/;  11.;  -child,  --hood,   maiden,  adj. 

-head,  '^hood,w.:--hi,-iongned,  mane,  n. 

adj.;  -widowed,  p.  a.  :>>?rt>^//  ^y^^on,  ?>^o;  niostJ,a(\i.;  n.: 

main,  n.;  f/?>ifr/?^  adv.  -headed,    manifold,    adj.:    -///. 

malic,  vb.;    ~r,  mahiny,  n.;    ?(«-  adv. 

?«rtf/e,  p.  a.;  unmahe,  vb.            :  ?>mr,  vb.;   -ring,  n. 

mal'c^,  n.  (v.  r.);   ~76'6'5,  adj.  '>;^are^;  n. 'the  female  of  the  horse'. 

mallow,  n.  ?>«rtre,  n.  'a  nightmare'. 

malt,  D.;  -Aor.se,  -worm,  n.  mariyold^,  n.;  mary-bnd,  n. 

mammer,  vb.                                     i  ?^?«rA',    n.    'a    sign';    vb.;     ~f>^^, 

mammock^,  vb.  --(sjman,  n. 


^  See  Gent.  D.  and  Skeat,  s.  v.  snatch;  also  Bjorkman,  p.  250. 

2  Obscure.  It  is  not  given  in  the  etymological  dictionaries.  Cent.  D.  makes 
no  attempt  at  explaining  it.  The  first  instances  I  know  of.  are  from  Shakspere 
and  Milton.  The  latter  also  has  mammock  n.  'a  shapeless  piece,  a  chunk,  a 
fragment".  The  verb  is  rendered:  "to  tear  in  pieces,  to  maul,  mangle'.  In  Shak- 
spere  it  is  used  of  'tearing  with  the  teeth',  in  Milton  in  the  passage  "to  paw  and 
mammock  the  sacramentall  bread'.  In  dialects  we  find  mammock  (mommock. 
mommick),  n.  'a  fragment,  scrap,  a  broken  piece,  esp.  of  food;  a  slice'  etc.  and 
vb.  "to  break  or  cut  into  pieces,  to  crumble,  tear,  mangle;  to  carve  awkwardly 
(in  the  quotations  always  of  bread  or  meat);  to  disarrange;  to  squander;  to 
mumble".  Alkinson,  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect,  also  gives  mamlock  "Small 
fragments  of  bread".  With  these  words  I  compare  E.  dial,  mammy,  mummy 
'a  shapeless  mass',  mammy  'to  eat  with  little  appetite",  mumble  'to  gnaw  or 
chew  without  teeth,  to  munch',  mumhly  "of  stones  used  in  building  :  shapeless, 
awkward;  crumbly'.  All  the  words  probably  belong  to  the  onomatopoetic  stems 
matn,  mum  "to  move  the  lips  or  jaw;  to  chew,  munch:  to  mum])le",  which 
we  find  in  M.  E.  mamelen,  momelen  "to  mumble',  mamere  'to  stammer",  Xorw. 
dial,  mumla  'to  move  the  lips;  chew  clumsily  or  with  difficulty*  =  mumsa. 
Swed.  mumsa  'to  munch'.  —  The  further  relations  between  the  words  are 
very  obscure,  nor  can  I  decide  whether  mammock  vb.  or  n.  is  the  primary 
word.  In  the  earliest  instances  of  the  word,  mammock  may  very  well  mean, 
"to  chew',  and  mammock  n.  may  be  derivative  of  the  vb.  like  mumj^  "a  protu- 
berance; a  lump"  of  mump  "to  chew,  munch";  cf.  also  dial,  mammock  'to  mumble" 
above.  On  the  other  liand  -ock  is  a  well-known  noun-suffix,  and  that  may  speak 
in  favour  of  mammock  n.  being  the  primary  word  (the  verb  then  :  "to  tear  in 
pieces').  In  any  case  the  words  probably  belong  to  the  words  given  above,  and 
are  of  native  origin. 

3  See  Koppel,  Archiv  lOi,  p.  31  f. 

*  The  first  part  of  the  compound  mari-  is  the  proper  name  Mary,  which 
is  probably  from  0.  E.  Marie  (Maria)  (>  M.  E.  Marge  Orrm). 
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marrow,  n. ;   -^Icss.   adj.;  -ca 

p.  a. 
mar  si  I,  n. 
martyr,  n.;  vb. 
mass,    11.   'the  service  of  the 

mish  church'. 
mast,  n.  (of  a  ship). 
mast,  11.  'food  for  swine'. 
match,  n.  ^;    vb.;    n.;    -less, 

matched^  adj.;  overmatcli  (o\ 

vb. 
niate^,  n.;  vb. 
mattoclx,  n. 
maic,  n. 
may,  vb. 
'W^a^e^    n.;    vb.;    amaze,   vb. ; 

~f//i/,  adv.;   -dness,  n. 
mead,  n. ;    ~o?t',  n. 
meal,  n.  'a  repast',. 
;«ert?;  11.  Hour';    -y,  adj. 
meaP,  vb.  'to  sprinkle'. 
mean,  vb. ;   '^ing,  n. 
mean,  adj.;  -///,  adv.;  -horn, 


•y? 


Ro- 


n.; 


p.  a. 


)Mfr//,  n. 
w?ee(^?,  n. 
v;^(Y'f,  adj.;  adv.;  -Jy,  adv.;  -ness, 

n.;  unmeet,  adj. 
?>i6'6'f,  vb.;   ~w//,  n. ;  hemeet,  vb. 
melloiv,  adj.;    vb. ;    ~/m^,  n.;  «<7i- 

meUotved,  p.  a. 
^;^e?^;  vb. 

mermaid,  n.;  -/^7^e,  adj. 
merry,  adj.;    merrily,  adv.;    mer- 

riness,  n. 
^>^e5/^,  n.  ^a  net', 
w^es/i,  vb.  'to  mash'. 
;«6^^e,  vb.;  -yard,  n.;  hemete,  vb. 
mew^,    vb.  'to  cry  as  a  cat';    in- 

terj.;    -/,  vb. 
y>i<c/^,  vb. ;    ~fr,  n. 
miekle^,  adj. 
;wi6?,  n.;  adj.;  -day,  -niyht,  -riff, 

-summer,  n.;   -way,  n. ;  adv.; 

middle,    n.;    adj.;    midst,    n. ; 

prep.;  aimV/,   -.;>^,  prep. 
midwife,  n. 


^  There  seern  to  be  two  originally  distinct  noun.s  match:  1)  'an  ecjuar  (from 
0.  E.  gemoecca),  and  2)  'a  joining  or  meeting  of  two  partie.s,  a  marriage,  a  meet- 
ing in  combat'  etc.  (from  the  verb  M.  E.  mcecchcn). 

2  Borrowed  from  0.  L.  G.  (L.  G.  mate,  M  Du.  mad,  0.  H.  G.  gimazzo), 
Skeat.  The  native  equivalent  of  the  words  mentioned,  Kluge-Lutz.  I  think  the 
latter  opinion  is  correct;  0.  E.  *gemata  would  have  the  same  relation  to  ge- 
metta  as  gcmaca  to  gemoicca.  Cf.  Kluge,  Nominale  Stammbildungslehre  §  14. 
M.  E.  mate  is  found  rather  early  (R,  of  Gloucester),  hi  the  nautical  sense  L. 
Germ,  inlluence  is  very  probable. 

^  Cf.  Cent.  D.  s.  v.  The  explanation  given  there  seems  rather  good,  though 
the  existence  of  meal  'a  spot'  is  not  quite  certain.  E.  D.  I),  gives  mealy  adj. 
'spotty,  disfigured  by  blotches  or  spots,  marked  with  blemishes',  but  the  corre- 
sponding noun  meal  seems  to  be  merely  a  dialectal  form  of  mole  (Northern 
mail),     (jur  word  may  be  a  direct  descendant  of  0.  E.  mwlan  'mark,  slain'. 

*  Skeat  thinks  mewl  is  from  Fr.  miauler  'to  mew.'  More  probably  it  is  a. 
native  derivative  of  meiv.  Fr.  miauler  has  not  been  authenticated  until  the  16th 
cent.:  if  adopted  at  that  time,  it  would  hardly  have  given  mewl.  Cf.  also  G. 
miaiden  =  miauen,  miauzen  etc. 

^  Cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  146. 
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m'Kjht,  n.;    -fid,   -//,  adj.:     -d}j, 

adv.;   -incss,  n. 
milch,  adj. 

mild,  adj.;    -hj,  adv.;    -ness,  n. 
mddew,  vb. 
^;^//f,  n. 
y>^///i',  11.;    vb. ;    ~in(j-ti)ni',  -})taid, 

-imp,    -sop,    11.;    -v/,  -liver ed, 

-white,  adj. 
>yri7/^  11.;    ~er,  -sixpence,    -stone, 

-ivheel,  11. 
mi/if?,  11.;  vb.;   ~ed,   -fid,    -less, 

unminded,  nnmindfid,  adj. 
mingle,  vb.;  n. ;  unmingled,  p.  a. 
minnow,  n. 
?^iiw/,  11.  'a  plant', 
wwf,  n.  'coinage'. 
mirth,  n.;   -Z"?^/,  adj. 
misdeed,  n.;  misdredd,  n. 
»W6'5,  vb.;  n. ;   ~ />«//,   n.;     -imjly, 

adv.;  amiss^,  adv.;  n. 
;m/6'^,    11.;    vb.;    ~/<f?;    -^^/le^    -y, 

adj. 
mistletoe,  n. 
mite^,  n.  *an  insect\ 
moan,  n. ;  vb. ;    immoaned,  p.  a.; 

bemoan,  vb. 
moldwarx),  n.;   ;>/o/r,    -hill,  n. 
mole,  n.  'a  spot'. 
Monday,  n. 
[inong,    vb.    in    fashion-monging, 


(v.  1".  -iuongring),  p.  a.;   ~er,  n. 

in  conip.]. 
monk,  n. 

month,  n. ;   ~/^,  adj.;  adv. 
?>ioof/,  n.;   -?/,  adj. 
moon,    n.;    ~/67i,    adj.;     -beam, 

-ccdf,   -light,    ^ shine,  n. 
moo'>'_,  n.  'a  fen', 
mo^^;  n.;   -ping,  n.;  mope,  vb. 
morn,  n.;    ~«»^,  n.;   morrow,  n. ; 

to-morrow,  adv. 
woff,  n. 

^>?ofA,  n. ;   '~^,  adj. 
mother,  n.;  -queen,  -wit,  n. 
moidd,  n.  'earth'. 
moult ^,  vb.;   -e;«,  adj. 
mourn,  vb. ;   -er,  ~ing,\\.',   -fid, 

adj.;   -fully,   -ingly,  adv. 
mouse,  n. ;   vb.;    -hunt,  -trap,  n.; 

-eaten,  p.  a. 
mouth,  11.;  vb. ;  ~e(7,  adj.;  -friend, 

-ful,  n. ;   -filling,  -made,  p.  a. 
mo2<;,  vb.  'to  cut  grass';   ~er,  n. 
m^lc/^  (more,  most),  adj. ;  adv. ;  n. ; 

more-having,  n. ;  moreover,  adv. 
?>??«f7^  n.;  vb.;   ~<^7//;  adj.:  vb. 
mulberry,  n. 
mulled,  adj. 

mwm,  interj.;  mumble,  vb.;  -Me^t;6_,n. 
munch,  vb. 


^  According  to  Skeat  possibly  from  Scand.  «  miss.  Uiiiiece.s.sary.  The  word 
is  not  given  by  Bjorkman. 

'^  It  is  uncerlain  whether  >»ifc  in  the  passage  losing  a  nntc,  a  mountain 
gain  is  the  same  word  as  »»/^c  "an  insect'  or  )»?7c  'a  small  coin',  which  seems 
to  be  of  Dii.  origin.  In  M.  E.  mite  is  very  often  used  for  any  thing  very  small, 
cf.  Hein,  Anglia  XV,  p.  134  ff.  Hein  takes  nntc  in  this  sense  to  be  the  name 
of  the  coin,  but  it  may  as  well  be  the  name  of  the  insect,  cf.  Jica.  fy,  gnat, 
louse  in  the  same  use.  ib.  p.  4o  ff. 

^  According  to  Luick,  Anglia  XVI,  p.  471),  moult  is  not  a  descendant  of 
0.  E.  mutian.     Cf.    however    Koppel,    Spelling-Pronunciations  (QF.  89),  p.  61  ff. 
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murder  (miirthcr),  n. ;    vb. ; 

[-ing^  in  -2)iecc'],  n. 
miirh^^  n.;   -[/,  adj. 
must,  vb. 


~  er 


mutter,  vb. 


Nail,  n. ;  vl). 

naked ^  ^.d],;   -ncss,  ii. 

name,  n.;    vb. ;   -less,  adj.;    ~/y/, 

adv. ;  naming,  n. ;  overname,  vb. 
?mj>,  n.  'a  slumber' ;  vb. 
/i«f;P^,  n.  (of  cloth);   -^less,  adj. 
;if/^9e  ^,  11. 
narroiv,  adj.;  --^//^  adv.;  -mouthed, 

adj. 
naught  (nought),  pvon.;   ~^,  adj.; 

~«7«/,  adv. 
^at'e,  n.;  navel,  n. 
tie,  conj. 
wear  (next),  adj.;  adv.;  -?//,  adv.; 

-^ness,  n.;  ne^/,  prep, 
weaf,  n. ;  -herd,  n. 
Me&,  n. 
neck,  n.;  [~ef?,  adj.  in  coinp.]. 


need,  n.;  vb. ;  -er,  n.;  ~/'^</,  -less, 
~y,  adj;  -/?/,   ~6^,  adv. 

needle,  n.;   -work,  n. 

neeze,  vb. 

neigh,  vb.;  n. 

neighbour,    n. ;    vb. ;     -hood,    n. ; 
~er/,   ~/^,  unneighhourly ,  adj. 

neither,  pron.;  conj. 

/^e5f,  n. 

iK'f,  n.;  he  net,  vl). 

nether^,  adj.;  -stock,  n. 

nettle,  n.;  vb.;  -.seec?,  n. 

never,  adv. ;   ~  theless,  adv. 

we«^,  adj.;  adv  ;  ~?v/,  adv.;  -ness, 
-gear,  n.;  -f angled,  -sad,  adj.; 
-beaten,  -bent,  -beloved,  -born, 
-built,  -burned,  -christened, 
-come,  -cut-off,  -dyed,  -fallen, 
-fired,  -found,  -haled,  -hatched, 
-healed,  -killed,  -lighted,  -lost, 
-made,  -opened,  -plan  ted,-reaped, 
-risen,  -shed,  -sprung,  -struck, 
-told,  -trimmed,  -trothed,  -un- 
trimmed,  -waxen,  -bleeding,  -un- 


^  Has  generally  been  considered  to  be  a  Scand.  loanword.  Cf.  however 
Bjorkman,  p.  146.  The  fact  that  the  word  is  widely  spread  in  the  dialects  (see 
E.  E.  D.),  speaks  in  favour  of  native  origin. 

^  Native,  Kluge-Lutz.  Borrowed  from  M.  Du.,  Skeat.  In  my  opinion,  the 
word  is  probably  native.  The  0.  E.  linoppa  in  B-T.  (given  by  Kluge-Lutz)  is 
unauthorised,  but  Wr.  W.  480,  28  have  a  gloss  Uellere,  hnopinam.  This  form 
is  probably  an  error  for  Imoppian  (=  M.  E.  noppe  'take  the  naj)  olf),  which  is 
a  derivative  of  *hnoppa.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  native  origin  af  nap  cannot 
be  doubted. 

•^  As  early  as  Alis.  (a.  1300);  we  also  tind  M.  E.  nape  'to  cut  through  the 
nape  of  the  neck'  (a.  1450).  The  etymology  in  Skeat  {nape  is  identical  Avith  E. 
Fris.  hals-knap  'nape  of  the  neck',  and  akin  to  0.  E.  cnmp)  cannot  be  correct. 
Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Nacken,  and  Kluge-Lutz  think  it  may  be  a  by-form  of  neck, 
G.  Nacken.  That  seems  possible.  A  nearer  relation  may  be  Norw.  dial.  na2)e 
'a  hill-top  projecting  al)rubtly  from  a  mountain  plane'  (Ross).  Both  words  may 
be  due  to  Germanic  *hnapan-.  and  ultimately  related  to  Norw.  dial,  knape  'a 
peg',  0.  E.  cna^p  etc.;  cf.  Persson,  Wurzelerweiterung,  178'. 

■*  Cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  250. 
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folding,  p.  a. ;  -ivoo,  vb. ;  news, 
-monger,  u. ;  -crammed,  p.  a. ; 
aneiv,  adv. 

ncivt,  n. 

nibhle^,  vb. ;    -r,  n. 

nichiame,  n.;  vb. 

nigh,  adv.;  prep. 

?^/(///^,  n.;  -cd,  adj.;  --Z^,  adj  ; 
adv.;  -bird,  -cap,  -crow,  -dog, 
-fig; -for,  -ingale,  --mare, -owl, 
-raven,  -rest,  -shriek,  -taper, 
-ivanderer,  -ivatch,  n. ;  -trix)ping, 
-waking,  -walking,  -ivandering, 
p.  a.;  anight,  overnight,  to-night, 
adv.;  outnight,  vb. 

nill,  vb. 


nimhle,  adj.;    adv.;   -footed,  adj.; 

~ness,  n.;  nimbly,  adv. 
m'we,    num.;    -/"o?^/,  ^dj.;     -teen, 

ninth,  num. 
wip^,  vb.;  n. ;  nippde,  n. 
mf,  n. 
wo^    adv.;     pron. ;     ~hody,     ~ne, 

~  thing,  pron. ;     ~  where,    adv. ; 

none-sparing,  p.  a. 
^iO&  in  /i(9&  ^?o&. 
fiOcZ^,  vb.;  n.;    ^ding,  n.;  noddle, 

noddy,  n. 
l^o/e  (nowl),  n. 
nonce,  in  /"or  f/^c  n. 
nook^,  n.;    [-f(^/,  adj.  in  comp.]; 

-shotten,  p.  a. 


'  Doubtless  native,  though  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  a  derivative 
of  ni}),  cf.  7\ehle  for  yiipple  in  Palsgrave.  Or  perhaps  corresponding  to  E.  Kris., 
L.  G.  nibheln  in  the  same  sense  (Doornkaat-K.).  Engl,  nib  'to  nibble'  (of  a 
tish)  also  occurs. 

^  Of  uncertain  etymology.  Not  with  Skeat  for  *knipp€n.  First  in  M.  E. 
nippen  (Langl.  C).  This  may  be  from  0.  E.  *hnyppan,  cognate  with  0.  E. 
dhneapan  'to  pluck',  Goth,  dishniupan  'zerreissen',  dishnupnan  'zerrissen  wer- 
den".  Or  it  may  belong  to  M.  E.  nipin  'premo,  stringo'  Pr.  P.;  cf.  Kluge,  Wbcli. 
s.  V.  kneipen,  and  Persson,  Wurzelerweiterung,  177  (who  derive  nip  directly 
from  M.  E.  nlpen).  —  Nipple  is  certainly  not  a  derivative  of  nch  "a  beak"  (thus 
Skeat) ;  nchlc  (Palsgrave),  nihle  (Nares)  are  probably  weakened  forms  though 
they  are  found  early.  Perhaj)s  it  is  a  derivative  of  nip.  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v. 
nippen,  thinks  nipple  (0.  E.  nipcle  !)  is  cognate  with  Du.,  L.  G.  nippcn  'mit 
kleinen  /iigen  trinken'.  Is  there  any  connection  with  O.  E.  nypel  'the  trunk  of 
an  elephant"? 

'  Cf.  also  M.  H.  G.  notten  'sicli  hin  u.  her  bewegen',  nuftcln  "sich  bin  u. 
her  bewegen,  etw.  schwingend  zuschlagen;  riitteln'  (Lexer).  —  Probably  noddle 
is  a  cognate  word.  Tbe  explanation  in  Skeat  (noddle  is  a  diminutive  of  *knod 
=  M.  Du.  knodde  'a  knob')  is  improbable,  because  the  loss  of  k  in  M.  E.  time 
(F*r.  P.  nodile)  has  no  analogies.  There  is  in  M.  E.  a  vb.  noddil  "to  strike  with 
the  fist';  perbaps  noddle  "the  head'  is  a  derivative  of  that  like  pash  of  pash 
'to  strike'.  Or,  perhaps  more  probably,  it  may  be  formed  from  a  noun  *nod, 
answering  to  Engl.  dial.  7^od  "the  nape  of  the  neck",  O.  W.  Scand.  hnoda  'a  clew'. 
For  other  relatives  see  Johansson,  P.  B.  B.  XIV,  'v5()  f.  —  For  tbe  etymology  of 
noddy  see  Gent.  D 

*  This  word  is  first  found  in  Lay.  in  the  compound  feoiver-noked.  and  as 
a  simple  word  in  C.  M.  noke.  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  it  has  been  given. 
In  Cent.  D.  it  is  assumed   that  Ir.  Gael,  nine  'a  corner,  nook'  is  the  source,  but 
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noon  J  n. ;  -day,  -tide,  n. 

nor,  conj. 

north ^  w. ]  ^d\T.\  -erly,  -cm, -east, 

adj.;  ~ivard,  adj.;  adv^ ;  -north- 
east, -north-ivest,  adv. 
nose,  n. ;  vb.;  [~dm  conip.]^  -less, 

adj. ;  nostril,  n. 
>?o^^  adv.;    -ansiverinr/,  n.;   -fear-\ 

ing,  p.  a. ;  -withstanding,  adv. ;  I 

prep. ;  conj. 
[;?of^  adj.  in  -patcd].  i 

v?o?r^  adv.;    -a-days,  adv.:    -horn,\ 

p.  a. 
numl),  adj.;    vb.;     -ness,  n.;    />e- 

nunih,  vb. 
y??/y?^  n. 

«?^/;  n.  ;    -Itool',   -sheU^  n. 
nuzzle,  vb. 

0;  interj. 

[o_,  see  o/'^  0^?]. 

oftA'^  n.;    ^e;^,  adj.;  -cleaving,  p.  a. 


()<://•;,  n. ;  vb. 

oat,  n.;   ~e>i,  adj. 

oath,  n.;  -breaking,  n. 

[of/,  see  (rOfZ]. 

o/"  (^o',  a),  prep. ;  o/f,  adv. ;  prep. ; 

-al,  ~ spring,  n. 
offer,  vb.;  ~/n(/^  n. 
o/"^,  adv.;    -times^  often,   -times, 

adv. 
oh,  interj. 
old    (elder,    eldest),    adj.;     adv.; 

~cn,  a d j . ;    -n  ess^  n . ;  e Ide r,  n . ; 

eldest-horn,  p.  a. 
okV,  n.  'a  wold. 
on  (o'  a),  prep.;  adv.;     -^set,  n.; 

-ivard,   -ivards,  adv. 
oi^re^    adv.;     o;ie,    num.;     pi'oii.; 

only,  adj.;  adv. 
ooze^,  n.;  vb.;  oo.://^  adj. 
oi)(«^  adj.;    vb. ;    open,  adj.;   adv.; 

vb. ;     -er,    -ing,   -ncss,  -arse, 

n. ;    -ly,  adv.;  -eyed,  adj. 


as  pointed  out  by  Skeat,  the  Celtic  words  are  prolial^ly  from  English.  Skeat 
compares  Norw.  nakke  'a  corner  cut  off'  etc.  I  connect  M.  E.  nohe  with  0.  E. 
snoca,  also  in  the  compound  tvestsnoca  (westsnok,  irestnok).  The  meaning  of 
this  word  is  not  certain.  B-T.  render  it  'A  bend,  bay',  Middendorff,  Altengi. 
Flurnamenbucli,  'Kriimmung,  Winkel';  he  tliinks  it  is  related  to  snake  and  0.  E. 
snican.  In  my  opinion  the  word  meant  'a  corner',  originally  perhaps  'a  point' 
(for  the  development  in  meaning  cf.  G.  Ecke),  and  is  perhaps  allied  to  Germ, 
dial,  snauk  (Woeste),  E.  Fi'is.  sunk,  Du.  snock  'a  pike'.  These  words  would 
then  have  the  same  history  as  E.  pike  (cf.  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Hecht,  Franck. 
s.  V.  Snoek).  The  sense  'point'  would  suit  well  the  sense  'promontory"  of  M.  E. 
snuk.  How  is  then  M.  E.  noke  related  to  O.  E.  snoea'^  Either  nok(e)  may  be 
for  0.  E  *hn6ca  or  *hn6c,  a  by-form  of  snoca,  ct.  Noreen,  U.  L.  p.  201  ff. 
This  *hn6c(a)  might  be  identical  with  0.  E.  hnoc  'membrum  virile'  in  the  gloss 
Mutinus,  gadinca,  uel  hnoc  Wr.  W.  p.  120,  34.  Or,  perhaps  more  probably, 
noke  is  a  descendant  of  snoca.  The  loss  of  s-  may  be  due  to  such  compounds 
as  *eastsn6ca,  westsnoca.  The  0  E.  wesfnok  may  be  more  than  a  mere  scribal 
error,  and  represent  the  younger  form  *noca.  —  After  my  manuscript  had  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  printers,  I  find  tliat  Holthausen.  IF.  14,  341,  has  also 
connected  nook  with  Du.  snoek  etc.  ().  E.  snoca,  M.  E.  snnk  seem  to  have 
escaped  H. 

^  An  obselete  form  of  n-old,  formerly  common;  see  Nares. 

2  See  Ritter,  Archiv  109,  p.  128. 
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or,  disj.  coiij. 

or^,  conj.  'before'. 

orchard'^,  n. 

ore'^,  n. 

orf,  11. 

other    (toiher),   pron. ;     -wltcrc, 

-whiles,   -^ivise,  adv.;  another, 

pron. 
otter,  n. 
ought,  vb. 
oiq)h^,  n. 
o?<5f/,  n. 
o?ff;  adv.;   prep.;    --hreah,  -side, 

-tvall,   n.;    -ivard,   adj.;    adv.; 

11.;    -right,  -^ivardly,    -ivards, 

adv. 


over  (o'er),  prep.;  adv.;  -hold, 
-careful,  -daring,  -earnest,  -full, 
-great,  -greedy,  -green, -hind, 
-lusty,  -merry,  adj.;  -boldly, 
-far, -long,  -much, adv.;  -floiv, 
-  grow  th,  -  hindness,  -  lea  ther, 
-night,   -sight,   -throw,  u. 

oive,  vb. ;  own,  vb.;  adj.;  n.;  ~er, 
n. ;  unoived,  p.  a. 

Old,  n. 

ox,  n.;  -head,   -lip,  n. 

F'addle^,  vb. 
paddoch'^,  n.  'a  toad'. 


1  Is  derived  by  Kluge,  Gruiidr.  I,  p.  1033,  Bjorkiuan,  pp.  108,  !200,  and, 
alternatively,  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  ere,  from  0.  W.  Scand.  dr  'early'.  Skeat  and  Kluge- 
Lutz  assume  native  origin.  Kluge-L.  point  out  late  0.  E.  dr.  See  Lindelof,  Glos- 
sar  zur  nltnordhumbrischen  Evangelieniibersetzung  in  der  Rushworth-Handscln'ift, 
Cook,  A.  Glossary  of  tbe  Old  Norfbumbrian  Gospels,  s.  v.  dr.  Tbe  word  is 
doubtless  native. 

^  From  0.  E.  orfgeard,  tbe  origin  of  wbicb  is  contested.  Cf.  Kluge,  E.  St. 
20,  p.  333,    Ublenbeck,    s.  v.    aurtifjards    (vvitb  reference),  Noreen,  V.  E.  p.  102. 

3  Cf.  also  Luick,  Anglia  XVI,  p.  4G1. 

*  Also  oaf,  awf.  Generally  derived  from  Scand.  dlfr  (Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz, 
Cent.  D.).  Tbere  is  no  reason  for  doubting  native  origin.  0.  E.  celf  gives  M.  E. 
aire,  alfe  (Lay.  etc.)  and  tbis  would  in  many  Englisb  dialects  become  awf,  oaf, 
onph  (pron.  uwf),  cf.  tbe  similar  words  calf,  half  in  Ellis  D.  21  ff.  See  also 
E.  D.  D.  s.  v.  oaf,  awf. 

^  Several  words  witb  initial  ^,  wbicb  are  considered  by  some  (e  g.  Skent) 
to  be  old  loanwords  from  Latin,  bave  been  proved  by  -Johansson  KZ.  XXXVI,  p. 
.342  ff.  to  be  Germanic  words.  Tbe  following  occur  in  Sbakspere :  j9c/^  inc]x, 
])ike,  pin,  pitch,  pluck. 

^  paddle  coi-responds  to  L.  G.  paddeln  'im  Wasser  gehen  oder  plfUscbern' 
(Friscbbier,  cf.  also  Schambacb  and  Danneil),  also  'mit  kurzen  Scbritten  gehen, 
trijjpeln,  watscheln'.  The  words  have  been  considered  to  be  derivatives  of  j;rtfZ^?e 
'a  paddock'  (Grimm,  s.  v.;  cf.  Franck,  s.  v.  pad).  It  seems  more  probable  that 
they  arc  allied  to  M.  E.  padcren  'to  poke  about'  (A.  R.;  thus  the  text,  Strat- 
mann  has  pa<)eren).  Skeat  consider.-;  paddle  to  be  a  L.  G.  loanword.  That  is 
not  ])robable.     The  word  is  not  known  in  Dutch. 

'  M.  E.  padde,  of  which  paddock  is  a  diminutive,  is  considered  by  Skeat 
to  be  of  Scand.  origin.  Kluge-Lutz  think  it  is  a  nntive  word.  An  0.  E.  equi- 
valent   of    the    word    has    not    been    authenticated,  iiul   there  is  an  0,  E.  proper 
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pah^j  interj. 

pail^  n.;   -^fnl^  n. 

XKiW^,  vb.  'to  wrap  up'. 

palm,    n.  'a    tree';    -tre(\  n.;    -//, 

adj. 
pamper^,  vb. 
[j^r«w^  n.  in  comp.]. 
pang^  vb.;  n. 


pap,  n. 

pash^,  vb.;  n.  'the  head'. 

i>a^,  adv. 

2)afch^,  n.;  vb. 

^;a^//,  n. ;  vb.;  -^ivay,  n. ;  iiyipathed, 

adj. 
pea^,  n.;   -scod,  n. 
peacoch,  n. 


name  Padda,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  related  to  padde,  just  as  0.  E.  Podda 
to  podde,  a  M.  E.  by-form  of  padde,  and  renders  it  probable  that  an  0.  E,  padde 
has  existed.  The  quotation  in  Middendorff,  Altengl.  Flurnamenbuch,  is  dubious, 
as  it  may  belong  to  Padda. 

^  Seems  to  be  a  natural  exclamation. 

2  See  Gent.  D. 

^  pamper  belongs  to  a  group  of  words,  whicli  is  widely  spread  in  Germa- 
nic languages,  but  is  of  comparatively  late  appearance.  It  is  first  found  in  M,  E. 
2)ampej  pampre  'to  pam[)er'.  On  the  Continent  we  first  find  M,  L.  G.  pampelen 
'sich  bin  u.  her  bewegen'  (1593).  In  the  German  dialects  several  words  belong- 
ing to  the  group  occur.  Some  are  given  in  Skeat.  Others  are :  G.  dial,  pampfen, 
hamjjfen  etc.  '.stopfen'  (see  Grimm),  L.  G.  pampeln,  pampsen  'viel  essen'  etc. 
(Frischbier).  We  further  find  S^ved.  dial,  pampen  'swohen',  Dan.  dial,  pampe 
'to  boast'  (Johansson,  ]>.  342^),  M.  Du.  pampsack  'log,  dik  mensch'  (Oudemans). 
and  the  exact  correspondence  of  pamper,  W.  Flem.  pamperen  'choyer,  dorloter, 
bien  traiter,  bien  nourrir,  engraisser'  (De  Boo),  —  Skeat,  without  sufficient  reason, 
assumes  that  pamper  is  a  L.  G.  loanword. 

■*  Not  adopted  Swed.  paska  (thus  Skeat,  Gent.  D.),  but  a  corresponding  na- 
tive word.  It  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  j>rt^  'to  strike',  and  related  to  0.  E. 
plcettan,  Mod.  E.  plash.  The  relation  of  pash  'the  bead'  to  pasli  'to  strike' 
is  obscure.  Possibly  they  are  unrelated  to  each  otlier:  cf.  Binz,  ZfdPh.  35, 
p.  101. 

^  (;f.  also  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Flek,  Khige,  Wbch  s.  v.  Placken,  Franck, 
s.  V.  Plak. 

«  Some  (e.  g.  Skeat,  Sweet,  H.  E.  S.  312,  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  §  05  Anm.  1) 
derive  pea  from  O.  E,  2n(o)se;  some  (e  g.  Kluge-Lutz.  Behrens,  Grundr.  I  976) 
from  0.  F.  pels.  Luick,  Untersuchungen  §  3<S3,  thinks  O.  F,  pels  has  influen- 
ced the  vowel  of  the  word.  I  think  the  first  exi)lanation  is  correct.  It  cannot  be 
doul)ted  that  the  early  Mod,  E.  pease  of  which  pea  is  a  shortened  form,  was 
pronounced  with  a  voiced  s.  That  accounts  best  for  the  loss  of  the  final  s,  and 
is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  mod.  plural  pease  (pijz)  <  M.  E.  pesen,  and  peascod 
(pijzkod).  But  0.  F.  pels  would  have  given  Engl,  (pijs);  cf.  case,  use,  close 
<  O.  F.  cas,  us.  clos,  whereas  (pijz)  is  the  regular  descendant  of  O.  E.  piose. 
—  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  assume  influence  from  O-  F.  pels  for  tlie  explana- 
tion of  tiie  vowel  of  pea.  Mod.  E.  ea  (ij),  M.  E.  e  as  the  repi-esentatives  of  0. 
E.  i,  to  are    not  uncommon:    cf.  reap,  streak,  cleave,  lean. 
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jjeaJi^,  vb. 


2)ec]c'\  vb. 
pedlar,  n. 


2)ehhle  (pihllc),  n;   ~r/,  adj.  pccP,  vb. ;  iinpeelfd,  p.  a.  (v.  r.). 


^  Probably  a  derivative  of  2'^eak  'a  pointed  object'  (see  Cent.  D.)  —  Tbe 
etvmoloiry  of  this  word  is  obscure.  Skeat  thinks  it  is  of  French  origin,  and 
compares  French  dial.  j)ec  'a  hob  in  the  game  of  quoits'.  This  word  corresponds 
to  0.  F.  pec,  whicli  seems  to  have  meant  'a  pole'  (Godefroi).  So  far  as  phono- 
lo"'V  goes,  this  etymology  is  unol)jectional)le,  but  the  sense  'a  pointed  object, 
rock'  does  not  seem  to  be  explained  by  the  sense  'a  pole".  In  Et.  D.  Skeat  thinks 
peak  is  identical  with  M.  E.  pek  'the  Peak',  and  of  Celtic  origin.  Much  the 
same  etymology  is  given  in  Cent.  D.  -  In  trying  to  find  the  etymology  of  peak, 
the  place-name  'the  Peak'  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
hill  is  said  to  have  'a  remarkably  i»eaked  ai)jjearance"  (Skeat,  Et.  D.),  and  its 
name  is  now  identified  with  peak  'a  precipitous  mountain,  a  pointed  object'  etc. 
It  would  really  be  an  odd  coincidence,  if  that  name  were  totally  distinct  from 
this  word.  I  start  from  the  supposition  that  the  words  are  identical.  In  that 
case  derivation  from  O.  F.  pec  is,  of  course,  impossible.  —  The  place-name  the 
Peak  is  fountl  in  M.  E.  the  hul  of  the  pek  (Rob.  of  Gloucester)  and  in  ().  E. 
Peaclond,  Pecscetan,  whereas  peak  as  a  common  noun  does  not  occur,  so  far 
as  I  know,  until  early  Mod.  English.  Skeat  gives  a  M.  E.  pek  without  reference. 
Perl  laps  it  is  the  (piotation  from  Rob.  of  Gloucester  given  above.  In  any  case 
peak  as  a  common  noun  is  inucli  later  than  the  place-name  the  Peak.  Still  an 
O.  E.  *peac  'a  i>ointed  rock'  or  the  like  may  very  well  have  existed,  and  been 
in  local  use  all  along,  though  it  appears  late  in  writing.  An  acceptable  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  can  easily  be  found  :  *peac  is  for  Germanic  *pauka-;  the  same 
stem  occurs  in  M.  L.  G.  pnk  'a  dagger'.  For  further  relations  see  Franck,  s.  v. 
poken.  Celtic  peac  seems  to  be  from  English.  —  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  late  appearance  of  peak  as  a  conmion  noun  is  very  curious.  Unless 
some  early  quotation  should  be  found,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  following  ex- 
planation. The  place-name  the  Peak  may  be  the  primary  word,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  common  noun.  Analogous  cases  are  not  uncommon.  A  well- 
known  example  is  Lat.  pharuft,  Greek  (paQoz  'a  lighthouse',  originally  the  name 
of  an  island.  In  Mod.  E.  geysir  'a  hot  spring'  (<  Icel  Geysir)  and  spa  'a  mi- 
neral spring'  (<  German  Spa)  show  the  same  development.  A  very  illustrative 
exemple  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  fil.  kand.  G.  Danell  of  Upsala. 
In  a  Swedish  dialect  in  Esthonica,  the  river-name  Dyna  (Dvina)  has  passed 
over  into  meaning  'a  river';  it  is  especially  used  in  river-names  as  *iVrtrrrt-fZ2/><rt 
'the  Narva',  ^Peterhury-dyna  'the  Xewa',  even  *l{iga-ilyna  'the  Dyna'.  Cf.  Freu- 
denthal  and  Ventlell,  Ordbok  iifver  estliindsk-svenska  dialektcrna.  in  the  same 
way  the  Peak  may  have  passed  over  into  meaning  'a  peak';  and  later  a  pointed 
object  in  general.  —  This  etymology  is,  of  course,  very  uncertain,  and  I  have 
no  material  wherewith  to  test  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  material  in  N.  E.  D. 
will  prove  it  to  be  wrong:  much  depends  upon  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  word 
as  a  common  noun. 

^  Cf.  Johansson  p.  382,  where  corresponding  Scand.  forms  are  given.  The 
same  stem  also  occurs  in  M.  L.  G.  peeken  'to  peck'  (Liihben). 

^  See  Luick,  Untersuchungen  §  557. 
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pcer^,  vb.;  overpeer  (o\'r-),  vb. 

p>cg^,  n.;  vb.;  iinpey,  vb. 

pelt,  vb.;    -ing,  ii. 

^)f^i^,  n.  ^an  enclosure';  vb. 

penny,  n.;   -ivorth,  n. 

pepper,  11.;  vb.;  -?>o^r,   -corn,  ii. 

pjheeze,  vb.;  plieezar,  n. 

p?c/t,  vb.;  -tr,  ~?Vi^,  -?oc/i",  -thanlis, 

n.;  (DipicJced,  p.  a.;  picMe,  n. ; 

-herring,  n. 
piclz^,  vb.  'to  pitch'. 
^;///,  11.;  -w?fY,  11. 


7><7.T,  n.  'a  lance'. 

pike-\  n.  'a  ti.sh'. 

pilcher^',  n.  'a  scabbard'. 

^^7/'^  vb. 

Xnlloiv,  n. 

j>>m,  n.;  vb. ;   -hnttoeJi,  n. ;  unpin, 

vb. 
j;we^  n.  'a  tree', 
jjmc'^  vb. 
pinfold,  n. 

pinli^,  vl). ;  adj. ;  n. ;  impinlxed,  p.  a. 
j^:>i2;c,  n,;  vb.;   ~r,  -wine,  n. 


*  See  Luick,  ilj.  §  558. 

^  M.  E.  pcggc  (Pr.  P.);  of  thi.s  peggen  'to  stuft"  is  prol)ably  a  derivative. 
It  corresponds  to  Du.  (dial.)  ^e^  'pbig,  zwik,  kleine  houteii  pen'  (Franck,  s.  v. 
Pegel),  and  is  considered  by  Ublenbeck,  P.  B.  B.  XVIII,  p.  242,  and  Franck  to 
be  allied  to  Du.  pegel  etc.  It  is  possible,  bowever,  that  connection  with  Swed. 
jngg  'a  point'  etc.  (thus  hesitatingly  Johansson,  KZ.  XXXVI,  382  f.)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. —  The  etymology  in  Bjorkman,  p.  251,  does  not  appeal  to  me.  The 
Dan.  dial,  peg,  pceg  is  very  uncertain  as  to  original  sense  and  etymology.  Beside 
the  forms  with  a  g  there  is  also  the  form  peek  (Jenssen-Tusch,  De  nordiske 
Plantenavne),  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  peek  or  peeg  is  the  original  torm. 
The  senses  of  the  word  (e.  g.  Nymphea  alba,  Iris,  Acorus,  broadleafed  species  of 
Garex)  do  not  favour  connection  with  Swed.  2^'igg  'spike,  point,  pick'  etc. 

^  The  etymology  given  by  Kluge-Lutz  s.  v.  pouneV^  seems  to  me  to  be  pre- 
feraljle.     The  word  cannot  well  be  from  Lat.  penna  (thus  Skeat). 

*  Northern  form  of  pitch,  see  Franz,  Sliakespeare-Grammatik,  §  7,  Anm. 

^  It  is  uncertain  whether  pike  'a  fish'  is  the  same  word  as  pike  'a  lance', 
or  a  derivative  of  it  (0.  E.  *pice?)\  cf.  Germ.  Hecht  (see  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.); 
Scand.  gedcla  a  derivative  of  gacldr. 

^  See  Gent.  D. 

^  A  by-form  of  peel:  see  Schmidt^  Supplement.  Also  pill  'to  pillage'  may 
belong  here.     Gf.  Luick,  Untersuchungen  §  557. 

^  pink  'to  pierce'  M.  E  pinken  is  a  derivative  of  0.  E.  ^;m(?a  'a  point'. 
This  word  is  not  for  *pynca  (thus  Sweet)  nor  a  descendant  of  Lat.  piinetiim, 
but  a  native  word,  which  has  relatives  in  several  languages  e.  g.  Norw.  dial. 
pink  'a  peak'  (=  pik),  pinka  'to  point',  pinkhuva,  'a  pointed  cap'  =  Swed.  dial. 
jnnkmyssa:  E.  Fris.  pink(e)  'the  little  finger,  membrum  virile'  etc.;  L.  G.  pinke(l) 
'rectum',  M.  Du.  pinck  'the  little  finger'  (cf.  also  Franck,  s.  v.  Pink).  The  ori- 
ginal sense  of  the  word  seem.^  to  be  'a  point,  a  pointed  object'.  For  pink  'a 
tlower'  and  'a  nonpareil'  see  Miiller,  Cent.  D.,  Skeat.  The  adj.  pink  'halfshut' 
is  considered  by  Skeat  to  be  of  Du.  origin.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  it 
is  a  native  word. 
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2Jish\  intcrj. 

2nt,  n.;   -fall,  n. 

pitchy  n.;  -hall^  n.;   -y,  adj. 

2ntcli,  vb.   'to  throw';  ii. 

pith,  n.;   -less,   -y,  adj. 

pizde^,  11. 

plant,  n.;  vb. 

p)lash'^,  n. 

ij/a?/,  n.;  vb.;    -er,    -ing,   ~ing- 

-day,   -house,  n. 
X^light,  n. ;  vb.;   ~er^  n. 


pAoil,  vb.;    -r/^^r,    -(ling,  n. 

^>/o^^  n.  'a  spot\ 

pluclc,  vb. ;   -er_,   -iw^^  n. 

2)lu))i,  n.;  -^;-6'6'^  n. 

\_poclc,  n.  in]  ^o:r^  n.;  p>ochy,  adj. 

pohing-stich,  n. 

^)o/c^  n.;  -r/.rr'^  n.;  -dipt,  p.  a. 

polecat^,  n. 

poll^,  n. ;  vb. 

pond,  n. 

^900^  (puh)^,  interj. 


'  See  Cent.  D. 

^  For  etymology  see  Franck,  s.  v.  Pees.  A  cognate  word  is  Swed.  dial. 
pes(e)  'a  pizzle'.  It  is  probably  a  native  word.  According  to  Cent.  D.  it  is  a 
L.  G.  loanword. 

^  2)lash  vb.  is  probably  a  derivative  of  0.  E.  x>lcettan  'to  strike':  cf.  pash. 
Cognate  words  are  G.  platschern,  Swed.  plaska,  M.  L.  G.  plasken,  M.  Du.  plas- 
sen  (plaschen).  Kluge-Lutz  think  it  is  of  0.  Du.  origin;  Skeat  gives  it  hesi- 
tatingly as  a  native  word. 

*  The  explanation  given  in  Skeat  cannot  be  right.  0.  F.  poule  is  not 
authenticated  in  English;  besides,  the  vowel  of  the  word  does  not  suit  (as  for 
poultry  see  Koppel,  SpeUing-Pronunciations,  p.  58  ff ,  for  catchpoll  see  X.  E.  D.; 
0.  F.  *pole  given  in  Gent.  D.  has  probably  never  existed).  Other  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  (see  Cent.  D.)  are  equally  impossible.  Connection  ^with 
M.  E.  2^ol  'a  hole,  burrow'  is  semantically  very  acceptable;  only  such  a  word 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed.  —  No  foreign  source  of  the  word  being  found, 
the  word  is  probably  of  native  origin.  The  earliest  forms  of  the  word  are  M.  E. 
pol-cat  and  pul-kat,  which  seem  to  be  about  equally  old.  The  first  element 
seems  then  to  be  a  word  which  has  had  the  two  forms  pol-  and  piil-,  or  else 
the  two  forms  pol-  and  pul-  represent  two  words  of  similar  meaning.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  first  element  has  denoted  some  favourite  haunt  of  the  animal; 
cf.  Norw.  reskat  'an  ermine' :  res  =  'a  heap  of  stones'.  In  my  opinion  pul-  is 
the  0.  E.  pull  'a  pool';  pol-  may  be  a  by-form  of  this,  cf.  0.  W.  Scand.  pollr, 
M.  E.  polk  'a  pool';  or  pol-cat  may  be  for  pol-cat  with  shortening  of  the  6,  or 
even  for  polk-kat.  Now  the  polecat  is  said  to  like  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  water.  It  swims  and  ducks  excellently,  and  feeds  for  a  great  part  on  fish 
and  frogs.  I  think  my  explanation  is  possible  both  phonologically  and  seman- 
tically. 

^  On  this  word  see  especially  Johansson,  p.  363  f.  Identity  with  hoivl  (pro- 
posed by  Kluge-Lutz),  is  impossible  in  consideration  of  the  cognate  words  in 
other  languages.  It  is  doubtless  a  native  word  (0.  L.  G.  Skeat);  an  0.  E.  quo- 
latlon  is  given  in  Middendorff,  Altengl.  Flurnamenbuch. 

^  Probably  a  natural  exclamation,  like  the  by-form  pou'. 
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pool,  n. 

pop'^,  vb. 

pope,  n. ;   -(lorn,  n.;  popish,  adj. 

poppy,  n- 
pore,  vb. 

i?orf^  n.  'a  harbour'. 

post,  n.  'a  pillar'. 

pot,  n.;   ~^er^   -ting,  n. 

pother^  (0.  Edd.  poothcr,  puddcr), 

n. 
pound,  n.  'a  pinfold';  vb. 
pound,  n.  'a  weight'. 
jijo«(f,  vb. 
poir,  interj. 
[j90J'  see  j>;ocA']. 
pranh,  vb.;  n. 
pretty,  adj.;  adv.;  prettily,  adv.; 

prettiness,  n. 


priclx,  n.;  vb. ;  ~m^;  ~/^^;  -sony, 
n.;  -eared,  adj.;  iipprick,  vb. 

priest,  n.;  -hood,  n.;  -?«7t^;  adj.; 
adv.;   -///;  adj. 

prig^,  11. 

^ro^,  n. ;  vb. ;  miderprop,  vb. 

psalm,  n. 

pudding^,  n. 

puddle,  11. ;  vb. 

i>?'/7;  vb. 

pulve'\  vb. 

^;?f/^;  vb.;  11.;    ~pr^  n. 

^5im^  vb. 

^nrr^  11. 

^^(r?_,  vb. 

push^,  interj. 

j9w^';  vb.;  -/ef;   -ting,  n. 

2nittoch^,  n. 


'  Seems  to  be  related  to  M.  E.  ijopcren  'to  trot',  i^oplande  'rushing',  poj;e- 
?«re  'a  duck'. 

2  From  M.  E.  inideren  'to  pother'  (A.  R.).  For  cognate  words  see  Franck, 
s.  V.  peurcn.     Skeat    thinks    it  is  a  variant  of  potter,  and  a  frequentative  form 

of  J3?(f. 

^  Doubtless  correctly  explained  in  Skeat.  Wyld,  Transactions  1899  —  1902 
p.  245  f.,  gives  several  examples  of  "final  -k  voiced".  Some  of  these  seem  to  be 
analogous  to  prig. 

*  pudding  is,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  French  houdin  'a  black-pudding'  (thus 
e.  g.  Miiller,  Storm,  EPh.  I,  p.  547,  Kluge-Lutz).  Skeat  and  Franck,  s.  v.  Pod- 
ding, think  it  is  a  native  word.  That  is  also  my  opinion.  It  has  not  been  proved, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  Engl,  p  occurs  as  the  representative  of  French  h. 
As  for  put,  it  is  doubtless  a  native  word,  and  purse  for  0.  Fr.  horse  or  Lat. 
bursa  may  be  due  to  influence  from  0.  E,  pusa,  posa  'a  bag-,  wallet'. 

^  Rather  uncertain,  but  the  etymology  in  Skeat  seems  possible. 

^  Seems  to  be  a  natural  exclamation. 

^  Storm,  EPh.  I,  547,  and  Kluge-Lutz  derive  put  from  Fr.  houter.  But 
put  cannot  be  separated  from  words  of  similar  meaning  in  cognate  languages, 
cf.  Johnn.sson,  KZ.  XXXVI,  351 S  Skeat  Holthausen,  IF.  XI  Anz.  122,  Franck, 
s.  V.  poot  vr.  Besides  it  is  uncertain  whether  derivation  from  Fr.  houter  is 
phonologically  possible.  There  seems  also  to  have  existed  an  0.  E.  *pyttan 
(perh.  identical  with  Sweet  pyttan  'dig,  prog',  apijtan  'pull  out,  put  out  (eyes)' 
for  dpyttan?)  in  M,  E.  pit  Chaucer,  puitten  Langl.  A.  (Stratmann). 

^  Skeat  probably  with  right  identifies  0.  E.  Puttoc  a  proper  name  with 
puttoclx   'a  kite'.     I  have    hitle   doubt   that   tbe  ().  E.  proper  name  Putta  is  the 
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Quake,  vb. 

qiialni^,  n.;    -isJt,  adj. 

qHafch-huttocJi^^  n. 

quean^,  n.;  queen,  n.;  vb. ;  in«- 
queen,  vb. 

g'we??,  vb.;  n.;  [-f^^  ii.  in  comp.]. 

quench,  vb.;   -7^55,  adj. 

quern,  n. 

[qnethe,  vb.  in]  quoth;  heqtieath, 
vb.;  bequest,  n. 

<7?/?cA-,  adj.;  adv.;  "-e^?;  vb.;  -///^ 
adv.;  -ening,  -ness,  -sand, 
^silver,  n.;  -ansrvered,  -shift- 
ing, p.  a.;  -ivitted,  adj. 


g?r?7/^  n.;  [^<'v/^  adj.  in  conip.]. 
quiver,  adj.;  vb. 

Bahhle^,  n. 
raddoclx,  n. 
rm??^  n.;  vb.;  -how,  -ing,  -water, 

n.;   ~y,  adj. 
>y?At^    vb.    'to    scrape';    nnraked, 

p.  a. 
raJie-\  n.  'a  dissolnte  man';  [rr/Ay^r, 

n.  in  conip.]. 
ram,  n.;  vb. 
rrtw/v^  adj. ;  adv. ;  ~  ly,  adv. ;  -ness, 

n. 


word  of  which  puttock  is  a  diminutive,  and  originally  a  common  noun.  An. 
other  diminutive  seems  to  be  contained  in  0.  E.  hleripittel,  hUria  pyttel  'a  mouse- 
hawk'.     Also  Pyttel  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  0.  E. 

^  Ace.  to  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz  from  0.  E.  cicealm.  In  N.  E  D.  Mod. 
E.  qualm  is  separated  from  0.  E.  cicealm;  it  is  a  late  word  (from  1530)  of 
obscure  origin.  Its  relations  to  Dan.  kvalme,  G.  qualm  are  likewise  obscure. 
0.  E.  cwealm,  M.  E.  civalm  meant  besides  'pestilence,  death'  also  'pain,  tor- 
ture', and  ace.  to  N.  E.  D.  some  of  the  uses  of  qualm  may  mean  'pain,  torment". 
The  sense  'a  fit  of  nausea'  is  merely  a  .special  use  of  this  sense  'pain'.  I  find 
an  analogous  instance  in  Swed.  kvdlja  'to  sicken,  nauseate',  originally  'to  pain, 
torment'  (thus  in  0.  Swed.;  cf.  0.  W.  Scand.  kvelja  the  same,  0.  E.  cicellan). 
The  sense-development  'illness'  >  'nausea'  may  also  be  compared;  we  find  this 
in  Engl,  sickness    —  G.  ciuahn,  Dan.  kvalme  seem  to  be  totally  different  words. 

2  quatch-  seems  to  be  identical  with  quatch,  a  by-form  of  cpietch  'to  shake'. 

^  quean  cannot  be  from  Scand.,  as  Kluge-Lutz  propose,  because  no  Scand. 
form  occurs  which  could  be  the  source  of  it.  Of  course,  0.  E.  civenefugol  may 
have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  0.  W.  Scand.  kvennfugl. 

*  The  first  quotation  of  the  word  known  to  me  is  M.  E.  rahel  'a  pack  of 
hounds'  in  Gaw.  A  M.  E.  example  of  the  verb  rabble  is  given  in  Cent.  D.  Cog- 
nate words  are  Du.  rabbelen,  L.  G.  rabbeln  'to  chatter',  Norw.  dial,  rabba  'to 
chat'  (Aas),  rabla  'to  chat,  mutter'  (Ross),  Swed.  dial,  rabbla  'to  chatter;  do 
bad  work',  Swed.  rabbla  'to  babble;  rattle  off  (a  lesson)'.  Skeat  thinks  rabble 
is  a  Du.  loanword.  I  think  native  origin  is  much  more  probable,  as  the  word 
is  of  rather  early  occurrence  —  The  resemblance  of  rabble  to  Lat.  rabulare 
seems  to  be  due  to  chance. 

^  The  history  of  the  word  as  given  in  Skeat  seems  to  be  correct;  cf.  espe- 
cially dial,  rackle  'a  thoroughly  bad  man;  a  spendthrift'  E.  D.  D.  Only  I  believe 
M.  E.  rakel  is  a  native  word,  derived  from  O.  E.  racian  'to  run'.  The  Swed. 
dial,  rakkel  'a  vaj^abond"  camiot  be  the  source  of  M.  E.  rakel.     In  fad.  the  exi- 
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rash,  adj.;  adv.;   -cVj   ~nt'>is,  n.;j 

~ly,  adv. 
rat,  n. ;    -shane,  n. 
rather  (-est),  adv. 
rattle,  vb.;  n. ;  berattle,  vb. 
raven,  u. 
raw,  adj.;    -///^  adv.;    -uess,  n.; 

-honefl,  adj. 
reach,  vb  ;  n.;  overreach  (o'er'-), 

vb.;    ^/^^^/;  n. 
rtY/(/,  n. ;  vb.;    -er^  ~^'^^;  n-;  'f'^- 

rearf,    p.  a.;    overread    (o'er-), 

vb. 
ready,  adj.;  readily,  adv.;  readi- 
ness, n. ;  unready,  adj. 
re«j9;  vb.;   -er^   ~^>^^;  n. 
rear,  vb. ;  uprear,  vb. 
rear-mouse,  n. 
reave,  vb. ;  bereave,  vb. 
TecZ:    (0.  Edd.  rer/A',    wreak),  vb.; 

---less,  adj. 
reckon,  vb.;   ~ /^'f/;  n. 
rec/,    adj.;    n.;     -breast,     -ness, 

-nose,  -rose,  n.;   -hipped,    -hot. 


or 
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-looled,  -tailed,  adj.;    over-red, 

vb. 
reechy,  adj. 
rcer?_,  n.;    -//^  adj. 
recZ;,  n.;  vb.;    -//,  adj. 
ree?^  vb.;  ii.;   ^i/v.7;  adv. 
rewf/^  vb.;  re/if^  vb.;  n. 
re5^;  11.  'repose';  vb. ;  -fnl,  -less, 

-y,  adj.;  unrest,  n. 
Wi^  n. ;  vb.;  [~?yer/^  adj.  in  comp.]; 

-brealiing,  n. 
\_ric,  n.  ill  archbishop -\ 
rich^,  adj.;  vb.;   -?^^  adv.;  -built, 

-left,  p.  a. 
WfZ^;  vb. 

[rid,  adj.  in  ?/ef?-]. 
riddle,  n.;  vb. ;  -??AT;  adj. 
rw?e^    vb. ;    -r,    riding,    -rod,  n.; 

outride,  override,  vb. 
ridge,  n. 
W/'e^,  adj. 
[W^'^  n.  in  mid-\ 
right,  n.;  adj.;  adv.;  vb.;   -eous, 

-ful,     -hand,     adj.;     -eously, 


stence  of  such  a  word  seems  to  me  to  be  doubtful.  It  only  occurs  in  compounds 
as  rakkcl  kona,  rakkel-hund,  and  this  rakkel  seems  rather  to  be  a  verbal  noun 
of  rakkla  "to  rove  about'.  Cent.  D.  derives  M.  E.  rakel  from  0.  W.  Scand.  rei- 
kull  'wanderhig';  but  no  form  of  rakel  with  a  diphthong  seems  to  occur  in  M.  E. 

^  Some  (e.  g.  Kluge-Lutz)  think  rich  is  from  0.  F.  riche.  Skeat  derives 
it  from  O.  E.  rice.  Both  would  have  given  Mod,  E.  rich,  so  I  think  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove  either  opinion.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  0.  E.  rice 
to  have  become  extinct  before  the  Norman  invasion.  A  word  which  existed  al- 
ready in  the  language  would  not  be  borrowed. 

2  Skeat  thinks  two  separate  words  have  coalesced  in  rid:  1)  0.  E.  hred- 
dan  (M.  E.  redden,  ridden)  2)  Scand.  rydja  (M.  E.  ruden).  Thus  also  Sweet, 
N.  E.  G.  p.  404.  I  think  that  is  quite  right,  only  both  words  were  probably  of 
native  origin;  cf.  0.  E.  liryding  'cleared  land'.  The  0.  E.  d-ryddan  'to  strip, 
plunder'  may  also  have  contributed. 

^  According  to  Skeat  from  Scand.  rifr.  Kluge-Lutz  think  it  is  native.  The 
word  is  found  in  0.  E.,  and  cognate  words  exist  in  W.  Germ,  languages  (M.  Du. 
rijf,  M.  L.  G.  rive  'rife').     Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  word. 
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-fidhj,    -111,   adv.;    -drawn,  p.,  round,  vh.    'to  whisper'. 

a.;    ari(jht,    adv.;    Hnri(jhtcouf<,\  roic,  n.  'a  line,':  a-rotr,  adv. 


fon-if/hffuJ,  aiij. 
>v'y;/^  11. 
rind,  n. 


rub,  vIj.;  ii.;    -  biiuj,  u. 

rudder,  n. 

ruddt/,  adj.;  ruddiness,  n. 


ring,  n. ;  vb. ;   -leader,  -time,  ii.    j  r;<r_,  vb 


W>?^,  vb.  'to  sound'. 

rip^,  vb.;  unrip,  vb. 

rv^e^    adj.;    vb.;    ~hj,    adv.;    ~  >?, 

vb.;   -re J;  adj.;    -ness,  ripin(j, 

n.;  unripe,  adj.;  overripen,  vb. 
n5C^    vb. ;    n.;    rising,  n.;    rrme^ 

vb.;  uprisiny,  n. 
rivelJed,  adj. 
roar/;  n.;  -^rrr//^  ii. 
roam^,  vb. 
ro«r,  vb.;  n.;   ~er,  ~  ??2</;  n.;  Oi(^- 

^'Ortr^  vb. 
roc/r^  vb. 
rod,  n. 

roC;,  n.  'Cerviis'. 
rood,  n. 

roo/'^  n.;  vb. ;  unroof,  vb. 
roo/^^  n.;   -g,  adj. 
room,  11. 

roof,  vb.  'to  dig  as  swine'. 
ro2)e,  n.;  vb. ;  -meiker,  n. 
ro56?;  n.;  vb. ;  -water,  n.;  -cheeJced, 

-lippted,  rosy,  adj. 
rof;  vb. ;  n. 

rotlier,  n.  (by  conjecture). 
rouyh,  adj.;  adv.;  ~7^,  adv.;  -/it'.b^^^ 

n.;    -yrown,    p.    a.;    -/^e<(;^    vb. ; 
unrouyh,  adj. 


r«(/7";  n.;    ^/r^  vb.;  ii. 

rumble,  vb. 

r?n?;  vb.;  n.;  -away,  -  ner,  -niny, 

n.;    fore-run,    vb. ;     ~/ier,    n.; 

outrun,    overrun    (o'er--),    vb.; 

-niny,  n. 
r<Y67i;  n.;   -//^  adj.;  -candle,  n. 
r?i5/^^  vb.;    -fe,  vb. 
rust,  n. ;  vb. ;   -//,  adj. 
rustle,  vb.;  rustliny,  n. 
ri(f/^^  n. ;    -/"^/Z;    -less,  adj. 
r^/e^  n. ;  -straw,  n. 

aS'«cZ:^  n.  'a  bag';  -eloth,  n. 

6'rtr/^  adj.;  adv.;  -^///,  adv.;  -ness, 

n. ;     -beholdiny,     p.   a.;     -eyed, 

-hearted,  adj. 
saddle,  n. ;  vb.;  -&o^r,   ~r^  n. 
5a/?,    n. ;    vb.;    n.    "sailing';     ~or^ 

-maJicr,  n. 
5aA;(?^  n.;  forsalie,  vb. 
sale^,  n. ;  -worl',  n. 
salloiv,  adj. 
5a/f,  n.;  adj.;  -butter,  -ness,  -sea, 

-water,    n.;    -wared,  adj.;     «;/?- 

salted,  p.  a. 
5«>i<:/,  n.;    -blind,    -ed,   -y,    ~ y- 

bottomed,  adj. 


^  The  right  etymology  is  given  in  Khige-Liitz. 

2  From  0.  E.  *rdmian,  as  shown  by  M.  E.  ramien  (Lay.),  pro  v.  E.  (North- 
ern) rame  and  the  derivative  ramble.  The  word  is  incorrectly  dealt  with  by 
Skeal. 

^  Cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  !253. 
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sap,  n. ;    ~  less,  -py,  adj.;  -  ling,  n. 

Satiirdaf/,  u. 

saiv,  11.  'a  sa3dng'. 

saw,  n.  'a  tool' ;  vb. ;  -pit,  n. 

saij,  vb.;   -inr/,   ii.;    forcsay,  im- 

say,  vb. 
\shlo(Hl,  interj. 
school^,  n. ;  vb. ;  -  ing,  -  hoy,  -day, 

-maid,  n.;  unschooled,  p.  a. 
scrips,  n.  'a  small  bag'. 
scythe,  n. ;  vb. 
'sdeath,  interj. 
sea,  n. ;    -boy,  -cap,  -coal,  -farer, 

-faring,    -fight,    -maid,    -^man, 

-mark,    -room,    -side,    -sorroiv, 

-storm,  -ivater,  n.;   -like,   -salt, 

-sick,  adj. ;  -sivalloived,  -walled, 

p.  a. 
seam,    n.    'a    suture';    -//,    adj.; 

unseam,  vb. 
sear,  vb. ;  n. ;  adj. 
sedge,  n.;    -</,  sedgy,  adj. 
6-ee,  vb. ;  [~r,  n.  in  comp.];   -ing, 

n. ;  conj.;    unseeing,  unseen,  p. 

a.;  foresee,  oversee,  vb. 
[seech,  vb.  in]  beseech,  vb.;  -er,  n. 
5f^ef/,  n. ;  -6Y7^adj.;  -ness,  -sman, 

n. 
5eeA',    vb. ;     -2"^^^,    n. ;    unsought, 

p.  a. ;  heseek,  vb. 
seethe,  vb. ;  sodden-witted,  adj. 
^e/f/,  adv.;  -shoivn,  p.  a.;  seldom, \  shank,  n. 


e(^/,  -borne, -killed,  -doing, -draiv- 

ing,  'harming,  -loving,   p.  a. 
5e//,  vb.;   ~6'r_,  n.;  outsell,  vb. 
^enc?,  vb. ;   ~tT,   ~^V^r7,  n. 
[sere,  adj.  see  .s-ear]. 
5ef,  vb. ;  n.;  -ter,  n.;  unset,  p.  a.; 

&e.9ef^  overset  (o'er-),  vb.;  settle, 

vb. ;  settling,  n.;  unsettle,   vb. ; 

-r/;  p.  a. 
seven,  num.;   -/"o^r/,  adj. ;    -night 

(se'ennight),    n. ;    ~  feei^^    ~  //*, 

~^y,  num. 
6y'i(?  (sou),  vb. 
'sfoot,  interj. 
shackle,  n. ;  vb. 
shade,  n.;  vb. ;  shady,  adj.;  ot'er- 

shade  (o'er-),  vb. ;  shadow,  nr, 

vb.;   -^^/,  adj. 
shaft,  n. 

6'Aa^,  adj.;  -eared,  adj. 
shake,  vb. ;  shaking,  n.;  unshaked, 

unshaken,  p.  a. 
shale  ^,  n. 

s/^a/?  (^'5;  should),  vb. 
shallow"^,    adj.;    n.;    ~?i/,    adv.; 

-hearted,  adj. 
shambles,  n, 
shame,  n.;    vb.;    -faced   (0.   Edd. 

also  -fast),    -ful,  adj.;    ~?e55, 

adj.;  adv.;  -  fully,  Rdv.;  ashamed, 

p.  a. 


adv.;  adj. 
56?/",    pron. ;    n. ;    -breath,    -love, 
-will,  n.;  -willed,  adj.;  -affright- 


shape,  n.;  vb  ;  ~?e55,  adj.;  ?m- 
shape,  vb. ;  ~  f?,  ~ ^^,  misshaped, 
misshapen,  p.  a. 


'  See  Kluge-Lutz  and  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Sclude. 

2  See  Bjorkman,  Archiv  101,  p.  391   f. 

3  See  Cent.  D. 

"^  Of  uncertain  etymology,  but  doubtle.ss  a  native  word.  Cf.  Skeat.  Kluge- 
Lutz,  Kluge.  Wbcb.  s.  v.  schal,  Stevenson,  Trans.  1895-98,  532  ff.  If  tbe 
groundform  was  O.  E.  *scealg,  0.  E.  scealga,  scylga  "a  fisb'  could  be  a  related 
word;  originally  'a  groundbng"?    Cf.  0.  W.  Scand.  skalgi  'a  ftsli'  in  Snorre's  Edda. 
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shard  J  n.;    -cd,  adj  ;  -home,  p.  a. 

share,  n.;  \h. 

sharp,  adj.;  adv.;  n. ;  -en,  vb.; 
-hj,  adv.;  -ness,  \\.\  -(/round, 
'loolcing,  p.  a. ;  -quilled,  -toothed, 
adj. 

shatter,  vb. 

shave,  vb. 

i/ic^  r^^tr^;  pron  ;  -hear, -fox, -hind), 
-wolf,  n.;  /^er,   ~,9,  -self,  pron. 

sheaf,  11.;  vb.;  sheavedy  adj. 

shea  I,  vb. 

^//rrn-,  vb.;  11.;    ~rr,  -/;///,  -man, 
11.;  unshorn,  p.  a. 

sheath,    n. ;    ~e,   vb. ;     ~/^^//,    n.; 
missheathe,  unsheathe,  vb. 

5/iC(7,  vb. ;    ^  ^//>^^,  11. 

sheen,  n. 

sheep,    n. ;    -hiter,    -eote,    -hooJi, 
-shearing,    n. ;    -hiting,  -whist- 
ling, p.  a. 


sheet,  n. ;  vb. 

shelf,  n. ;  shelre,  vb.;  shelcij,  wd]. 

shell,  n. ;   ~//,  adj. 

shelter,  n. :   vl). 

shend,  vb. 

shepherd,  n. 

sheriff,  n. 

shield,  n.;  vb. 

shift-,  vb.;  n. 

shilling,  n. 

5/i^W;  n. 

shine,  vb. ;   n.;    shing,  adj.;    o^f- 

shine,  over  shine  (o^er-^-J,  vb. 
5/i2j?^  n. ;  vb.;   ~^>er7^  adj.;   ~ping, 

---hoard,    ~hog,    -^'nian^    -side, 

~tvright,  n. 
shire,  u. 
shirt,  n. 
shive,  n. 

shiver,  vb    'to  break';  n. 
shiver"^,  vb.  'to  tremble'. 


^  Derived  by  KJuge,  GriiiRlr.^  I,  0U2,  from  0.  W.  Seaiid.  .sjr/.  In  later  works 
Kliige  seems  to  have  abandoned  that  opinion.  Skeat  thinks  Scand.  sjd  may 
have  been  of  some  inikience.  The  word  is  generally  derived  from  O.  E.  seo 
(Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  Morsbach,  Schrittsprache  p.  liil.  etc.).  The  divergent  opinion 
of  Sarrazin  E.  St.  2;2,  p.  330  f.  {she  <  O.  E.  heo)  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  probable. 

^  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz  con.sider  shift  to  be  a  native  word,  Sweet,  H.  E.  S. 
300,  and  Kluge,  Grundr.  I,  934,  think  it  is  a  Scand.  loanword.  Bjorkman,  p.  HO, 
seems  to  favour  the  latter  opinion.  (Corresponding  words  occur  in  several  lan- 
guages: 0.  Fris.  skifta  'schichten,  bestimmen'.  M.  Du.  schiften  'doen,  schikken, 
schneiden:  deelen'  etc.,  M.  L.  G.  schiften,  schichten  'erbteilen'.  The  form  of 
the  word  speaks  in  favour  of  native  origin.  1  see  no  reason  for  doubting  0.  E. 
self  tan  to  be  a  native  word. 

^  It  is  uncertain  how  the  change  of  M.  E.  chiveren  into  shiver  is  to  be 
explained.  Influence  from  shiver  'to  break  in  pieces'  (as  Skeat  proposes)  seems 
little  probable,  and  the  explanation  given  by  Skeat,  Transactions  1S99 — 1902, 
460,  is  still  less  acceptable.  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  sh-  i.-^  due  to  influ- 
ence from  words  of  similar  meaning,  e.  g.  shake,  shudder;  the  combination 
chiverin  and  shake  occurs  in  M.  E.  —  M.  E.  chiveren  (cheveren,  chivelen) 
'shiver'  cannot  be  from  a  variant  of  0.  E  cicifor  (thus  Skeat).  They  may  be 
related,  by  gradation,  to  0.  E.  cdf  'prompt;  active;  bold".  For  other  cognate 
words    see    Wood.    Color-Names,   p.  .53.     Original  sense  Avould  be  something  hke 
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sJioal,  n. 

sliock  ^,  vb. ;  ii. 

shoe,  11.;    vl).;    -infi,     ^huj-liorn, 

--nia/i'cr,  -fie,  n. 
,s'Ao</,  vl). 
sJwof.,\b.',  n. ;   ~ct,  n.;  overshoot 

(o'cr-^),  vb. 
cs7iOj>,  n. 

shore'\  n.;  vl).;  ashore,  adv. 
5/iorf;  adj.;    adv.;    vb.;   -6/7,  vb. ; 

-ly,  adv.;    ~  en  tug,    -ness,  n.; 

-armed,  -<jr((sse(l^  -tired,  -wind- 
ed, adj. 
shot,  11.;  -/^>T6'^  adj. 
shoiigh'^,  n. 
shoulder,    n.;    vb.;    ~ing,   -blade^ 

-hone J    -elapper,    n.;     -shotten, 

p.  a. 
shoat^,    vb. ;    n.;     -ing^   n. ;    7^/i- 

shout,   vb. 
shove,  vb. ;  shovel,  ii.;  vb. ;  -tjoard, 

n. 


67i0^t?,  vb.;  n.;  ~«w//,  n.;  unshown, 
p.  a.;  foreshow,  vb. 

shower,  ii.;   vl). ;  o'ershower,  vb. 

shred,  n. 

5/;rr7f;  (shrow),  n.;  vb. ;  ^i.s'A^  adj.; 
-ishlij,  adv.;  -ishness,  n.; 
shrewd,  adj.;  -/^,  adv.;  --we^.y^ 
n.;  heshrew,  vb. 

shriek,  vb.;  ii.;   ~i>^^,  ii. 

shrieve,  n. 

shrift,  n. 

67? W//,  adj.;  vb.;  •-//,  adv.;  -shriek- 
ing, p.  a.;  -tongued,  adj. 

shrimp,  n. 

shrine,  n. 

shrink,  vb. ;  wnshrinking,  p.  a. 

shrive,  vb.;    -r,  shriving,  ii. 

shrivel'"*,  vb. 

shroud,  n.;  vb. 

Shrove-tide,  n. ;  Shrove-tuesday,  n. 

shrub,  11.;   unshruhhed,  adj. 

shrug ^,  vb.;  n. 


'be  ill  rapid  motion'.  A  different  explanation  of  0.  E.  cc^  has  been  given,  how- 
ever, by  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  /liv.  Though  uncertain,  the  word  seems  to  be 
native. 

'  According  to  Kluge-Lutz  from  Fr.  c/^oc.  That  would  have  given  E.  *t7iocA-. 
See  Skeat. 

2  Cf.  also  Cent.  D.  0.  E.  land-scorn  'piece  of  land'  probably  contains  our 
shore  m  a  somewhat  divergent  sense. 

^  See  Skeat,  and  cf.  Grimm's  Worterbuch,  s.  v.  1.  schock,  sense  7. 

^  See  Skeat,  s.  v.  s/io?f^  and  scout.  Some  have  considered  shout  to  be 
an  Anglicised  form  of  0.  W.  Scand.  skiUa,  skuti  'a  taunt';  see  Bjorkman,  p. 
134  f.  The  sense  of  the  Scand.  words  does  not  speak  in  favom-  of  that  sugges- 
tion. Native  origin  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  doubted.  The  0.  W.  Scand.  skot- 
yrdi  'a  taunt'  points  towards  connection  of  skuta,  shout  with  shoot.  The  de- 
velopment of  sense  is  not  clear,  however,  and  possibly  shout  etc.  may  me  cog- 
nate with  0.  Swed.  huta  'to  hoot',  cf.  Noreen  U.  L.  p.  204  ff. 

^  See  Bjorkman,  p.  134'  and  references. 

^  Obscure,  but  seems  to  be  related  to  E.  Fris.  schrikkeln,  schrokkeln, 
schrokkeln  'springend  od.  ruckweise  zusammenfahren,  od.  zusaminenschiessen, 
wie  es  beim  ersten  leichten  Frost  geschiet'  etc.  (DoornkaatK.),  G.  dial,  schrok- 
keln 'leicht  gefrieren'  (Grimm),  schruggeln  'schauder  verursachen'  (W(este).   The 
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shudder,  vb. ;  ii. 

shuffle^,  vb. ;  sliuffliufi,  ii. 

shun,  vb.;  -Jess,  adj.;  unshunned, 

p.  a. 
67rii/;  vb. ;  shuttle,  n. 
67/?/,  adj. 
^ic/i",    adj.;    vJj. ;     -en,  vb. ;     -///^ 

adj.;  adv. ;vb.;  -liness,  -^ness, 

n.;    -fallen,    p.  a.;    -thoughted, 

adj. 
sickle,  11.  'a  reaping-hook';  -man, 

n. 
5«f?e,  11.;  vb. ;    -sleeve,  -stitch,  ii.; 

aside,    adv.;    beside,    ~5,  adv.; 

prep. 
5^6^"e^  ij.;  5//Y,  vb. ;  unsifted,  p.  a. 
sigh^,  vb.;  n. 
5ir///Y^  n.;    ~cr7^    -less,   ~hj,  adj.; 

-//c/^',    n.;    -outrunning,    p.    a.; 

iinslghthj,  adj. 
5/?^^  n. ;   ~e/i,  ^f^-;    -^nian,  n. 
67Z?//  (seely),  adj. ;  adv. ;  silliness,  n. 
silver^,    n.;     vb.;     -///,    -bright, 

-sweet,  -ivhite,  adj. 


.s/y/,  11.;   vb. ;    ~/V/,  adj.;    -fully, 
adv.;   ~y/rr,  11. 

sitice^  pre{).;  adv.;  conj. 

sinew,    11.;    vb. ;      ~6y/,     ~//^     ?r;?- 
sinewed,  adj. 

5^Ai^;  vb.;  -cr^  ^  ^^^^7  -ing-nian,  11. 

singe,  vb. 

6/>J._,  vb.;  11.;  -ing,n.;  ~ing-ripe, 
adj. 

5^2?,  vb. 

6"/f,  vb. ;   -ting,  n. 

5«7/^^  adv.;  prep.;  conj.;  sit  hence, 
adv.;  conj. 

5i>,  num. ;    -gated,  adj. ;    -pence, 
-penny,    n. ;     -teen,     ~t(h), 
-ty,  num.;   ~t(h)ly,  adv. 

5?a&,  adj. 

slack,  adj.;  vb.;  ~?i/,  adv.;  -ness, 
n.;  slake,  y slake,  vb. 

6'?a67i '',  vb. ;  n. 

.s?ai/,  vb. ;   ~er,   -ing,  n. 

sleek'"*,  adj.;  vb. ;  ~/^,  adv.;  -head- 
ed, adj. 


Scand.  words  given  in  Skeat,  are  less  certain,  as  .some  at  least  seem  to  be  due 
to  a  stem  *  shrunk-.  Swed.  dial,  skrugga  'to  huddle  o.'s  self  together'  may  how- 
ever he  a  cognate  word. 

*  A  derivative  of  slioi'c  'to  push',  cf.  M.  E.  sliovelen  'shovel,  shuffle'.  For 
the  ff,  cf.  ruffle,  chafer  (earlier  also  chaffer). 

^  See  especially  Biilbring,  Ablaute  p.  86. 
^  See  Bjorkman,  p.  308. 

*  Siseat  derives  slash  from  0.  Fr.  eslachier  'to  break  in  pieces',  Cent.  D. 
from  0.  Fr.  cslecher,  eslescher  'to  dismember,  disunite'.  Neither  can  be  right. 
0.  Fr,  eslachier  would  have  given  *slatch:  eslecher  does  not  account  for  the 
vowel  of  slash.  The  word  is  found  in  M.  E. :  slaschen  'to  lash'  (Stratmann). 
This  might  be  an  altered  form  of  lash,  due  to  influence  from  such  verbs  as 
slap,  slay.  But  more  probably  it  is  an  old  word  corresponding  tlio  Swed.  slaska, 
Dan.  slaske  'to  dabble  in  water',  on  which  see  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Klaske.  E. 
Dial,  slat  'to  throw  violently,  to  dash'  (Elworthy,  West  Somerset  Word-book)  may 
l)e  the  primary  word  :  slash  <  *slat-skdn. 

^  See  Luick,  Untersuchungen  §  561.  and  Bjorkman,  ]).  262.  An  0.  E.  rela- 
tive is  niw-slicod  'glossy'  (Sweet),  for  -slicod? 
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sleep,  vb. ;  ii. :  -^er,  -  'nni,  ii.;  -y, 
adj.;  asleep,  adv.;  outsleej),  vb. 

sleeve,  n.;  -IkduI,  il;    -/r^-.v,  adj. 

'slid,  iiiterj. 

slide,  vb.;  slidintj,  n. 

'sUf/hf^  interj. 

slime,  n. ;   slimy,  adj. 

6"?/>J.',  vb. 

6'?^);^  vb.;  n.;  -shod,  adj.;  /n/- 
slipfpinfi,  p.  a.;  over  slip  (o'er-), 
vb.:  slipper,  n.;  adj.;  ~rr/,  -//, 
adj. 

slisk^,  n.       , 

slit,  vb.     /l 

sliver,  n. ;  vb. 

slohhery^,  adj. 

.s^?o/j,  n. 

5/o^;e,  vb. 

6'?6>^A^  n.;    -/'^t?;  adj. 

slough,  n.  'a  mire'. 

slough'^ y  n.  the   skin  of  a  .snake'. 

67o?r',  adj.;  adv.;  vb. ;  ~ly,  adv.; 
~ness,  n.;  foresloiv^  vb. 


slnhher-,  vb.;  hesluhher,  vb. 

slumber,  n. ;  vb. ;  slumhry,  adj. 

smaek'\  n.  'a  ki.s.s'. 

smaek,  n. ;  'taste';  vb. 

small,  adj.;  adv.;  ii.;   -ness,  n. 

smart,  vb.;  adj.;  n.;    -///,  adv. 

smatch,  n. 

smaller,  vb. 

smear,  vb. ;  besmear,  vb. 

smell,  vb.;  n. 

smirch,  vb.;  n)ism,irched,  y).  a.;  be- 
smirch,  vb. 

smite,  vb. 

smith,  11. 

smock,  n. 

smohe,  vb. ;  a. ;  smoky,  adj. 

smooth,  adj.;  adv.;  vb.;  -///,  adv.; 
-ness,  n. 

smother,  vb.;  n.;   -m^,  ii. 

smutch^,  vb. 

5/^rt^7_,   11. ;  -5?o/r^  adj. 

snake,  ii. ;  snaky,  adj. 


^  Seems  to  be  a  late  ablaut-formation  from  slash. 

^  slobbery  and  slubber  are  considered  by  Skeat  to  be  from  Dan.  slubbre, 
Swed.  slubbra.  I  think  they  are  native  words  corresponding  to  the  said  Scand. 
words  and  to  M,  L.  G.  sliibberen  'schliirfen',  Du.  slobberen  etc.  (cf.  Franck,  s.  v. 
Slobbe).  The  stem  *slubb-  like  the  cognate  *slabb-  is  widely  spread  in  West 
Germanic  languages. 

^  From  M.  E.  s7ou//;  shighe,  slou^e,  sloghe,  0.  E.  *sZ?«7/-  or  *5??Ji-.^  In  the 
same  sense  we  find  0.  L.  G.  sZttA;,  M.  H.  G.  sh1c/i.  It  is  probable  that  slough 
is  allied  to  these  words;  Germanic  stems  *sluk-  and  *slug-?  Cf.  Persson,  Wur- 
zelerweiterung,  p.  189  f.  —  Franck,  s.  v.  Sloven,  considers  M,  H.  G.  sluch  and 
Engl,  slough  to  be  from  Germanic  ^sliih;  as  shown  by  0.  L.  G.  sluk  that  can- 
not be  right.  The  Swed.  (dial.)  slug  quoted  by  Franck  and  Skeat  does  not  seem 
to  exist,  at  least  I  do  not  find  it  in  Rietz.  Perhaps  Dan.  dial,  slug  given  by  Rietz 
under  sluv  is  the  word  in  question;  this  slug  seems  to  be  a  dialectal  form  of 
sluv,  prob.  from  M.  L.  G.  slu,  sluwe  'Schale,  Balg  der  HulsenfrCichte  oder 
eines  Eies'. 

■*  See  Kluge-Lutz.     Cf.  also  0.  E.  smacian  'to  pat'  (Sweet). 

^  smutch  cannot  be  of  Scand.  origin,  as  Swed,  snuits,  Dan.  smuds  are 
German    loanwords.     A  by-form    of  smutch  is  smudge.     Both  are  comparatively 
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snax>^,  vl). ;  interj. ;   '^pcr,  n. 

snared ^  n.;  vb. 

snarl,  vb. 

snaich'^,  vb. ;  ii.:   ~fr,  n. 

sneak^y  vb. ;  -cup,  n. 

i>neck'\  vb. 


snijf^,  vh.;  n. 
snore,  vl).;  ii. ;  snort,  vb. 
snout,  n. 

6"no/f^,    n.;   vb. ;    -6^^//^  -broth,    n.; 
-ivhitc,   -y,  adj.;  o'ersnow,  vb. 
snnff\  vb.;  ii. 


late  words.  In  M.  E.  we  find  hifimotcrcn  "slain,  delile",  suiotten  \smuf,  blsmud- 
(Icn  'besmiit',  bismu()clen  'make  muddy',  sniod  'iiltli'.  Now  smutch,  synudge 
cannot  be  the  direct  descendants  of  these  words.  They  are  probably  due  to  in- 
fluence from  other  words  of  similar  meanings.  Such  words  may  be :  Mod.  E. 
smitch  'dust,  smoke,  dirt'  (which  seems  to  be  from  M.  E.  amech,  stnich,  0.  E. 
smiec  'smoke'),  M.  E.  slick  'slime,  wet  mud',  slucchcd  'muddy',  Mod.  E.  sludge. 

^  A  late  word  in  English  as  in  other  languages^  cf.  Franck,  s.  v.  snapj)en. 
Skeat  thinks  it  is  a  Du.  loanword.  More  probably  it  is  the  native  equivalent  of 
Du.  snappen  etc. 

2  (If.  Bjorkman,  p.  254.  The  word  could,  of  course,  be  Scand.,  but  as  it  is 
found  in  0  E.,  and  there  are  corresponding  words  in  O.  H.  G.,  M.  L.  G.  and 
O.  Du.,  1  think  native  origin  cannot  be  doubted. 

'  A  related  word  occurs  in  ().  E.  tivi-sncecce  'cloven',  which  seems  to  be 
a  derivative  of  a  lost  noun  *sncecc-. 

*  Skeat  thinks  sneak  is  from  0.  E.  *snd;can,  a  derivative  of  snican.  Such 
a  word  ought,  however,  to  have  had  causative  meaning.  Perhaps  sneak  is  from 
*sniocian  (thus  Gent.  D.);  cf.  streak. 

'"  A  dialectal  form  of  snatch,  see  Gent.  D. 

^  Probably  a  native  word  corresponding  to  Du.  snippen  etc.  Skeat  thinks 
it  is  a  Du.  loanword. 

'  snuff  'to  scent,  inhale'  is  derived  ])y  Skeat  (and  Gent.  D.)  from  Du. 
snuff  en  'to  take  snuff';  snuff  'to  crop  a  wick'  is  considered  by  them  to  be  a 
native  word,  cognate  with  Swed.  snoppa  etc.  The  former  is  first  to  be  found, 
to  judge  by  Gent.  D.,  in  Babees  Book  (in  the  form  snuffTmghj  'in  a  snuffling 
manner').  The  by-form  sniff  likewise  occurs  in  Babees  Book.  The  latter  occurs 
in  Wiclif  (see  Sti'atmann).  As  shown  by  e,  g.  M  L.  G.  snuven  'schnauben;  die 
Nase  reinigen',  snuveschere  'Lichtschere',  Du.  snuiten,  Swed.  snijta  'to  blow  the 
nose;  to  snuff  (a  candle)',  the  sense  'to  crop  a  wick'  has  often  developed  out  of 
'to  blow  the  nose'.  It  seems  very  probable  then,  that  M.  E.  snuffen  is  cognate 
with  Du.  snuffen,  snuffelcn  'to  sniff',  snuiven  'to  snort',  M.  L.  G.  snuven,  M. 
E.  snuvelen,  snivelen  'to  snivel',  snuven  'to  pant',  0.  E.  snofl  'mucus'  etc.,  and 
has  earlier  meant  'to  blow  the  nose'  and  'to  sniff,  snort'  or  the  like.  Then  the 
two  verbs  snuff'  are  related  to  each  other,  and  I  think  they  are  identical,  snuff 
'to  scent'  representing  the  earlier  meaning.  The  stem  seems  to  be  snuff-  :  snuff' 
<  *snuffian  (cf,  Kluge,  Grundriss  I,  1014).  sniff  ^*snyff an  (the  etymology  in 
Skeat  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  probable).  —  It  is  possible,  however,  that  snuff, 
sniff  may  be  shortened  forms  of  snuffle,  sniffle :  snuvelen,  snivelen,  cf.  shuffle : 
M.  E.  shovelen.     The    fact    tliat    snuffle  is  found  earlier  than  snuff  might  be  a 
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so,  adv.;  -errr(-c'er),  -forth,  adv. 

soaJi,  vb. 

soh,  vb.;  11. 

socJi,  n. 

soft,    adj.;    adv.;    -en,  vb. ;   -h/, 

adv.;   ~ness,  n.;  -hearted,  adj. 
.90/^0;  sola'^,  interj. 
.90  7f,  n. 
50';;2C,pron.;  -hodi/,  -thing,  -ichat, 

proii.;   -time,   -times,  -ivhere, 

-whither,  adv. 
somever,  adv. 
50W,  n. 

song,  n.;  -mctn,  ii. 
500»,  adv. 
sooth,  n. ;   -sag,  vb. ;    ~5a^er^  n.; 

forsooth,  adv.;  soothe,  vb.;  -r, 

soothing,  n. 
sootg,  adj. 
5oj>,  n. 
5orc,  n.;  adj.;    adv.;    -///^    adv.; 

sorrg,  adj. 
sorrotv,  n.;  vb.;   -/"/^Z,  adj;   ~/y?(7; 

n. ;  -wreathen,  p.  a. 
-90?/?,    n.;    -less,    adj.;     -fearing, 

-killing,  p.  a. 
sound,  n.  'a  passage  of  water'. 
sound,    adj.;     adv.;     ~?j?/;     adv.; 

-ness,  n.;  unsound,  adj. 


6'0?//-,   adj.;    vl). ;    n. ;    -///,    adv.; 

-eged,  adj. 
.90?<Y/?^  11.;  adv.;  -e>7//,  -erw^  adj.; 
-north,    -sea,    -ivest,  -ivind,  n.; 
-ward,  adj.;  adv. 
50  ?(^,  n. 
5o?«;,  vb. 

5o?r?2  (0.  Edd.  .9o70,  vb. 
spade,  11. 
5^«w,  vb  ;  n. 
spangle,  vb. 
5pare,  adj.;  vb.;  ii.;  sparing,  ii.; 

-Zt/,  adv. 
sptarh,  n  ;   -Ze,  vb. 
sparrow,  n. 

5^>e«/i',    vb. ;    --e/-,    -^?^,^,  ii. ;    un- 
speaMng,    unspo'ke(n),    p.    a.; 
hesptealc,    forespeah,    misspeak, 
outspeak,  imspeak,  vb. 
spear,  n.;  -grass,  n. 
speeeh,  ii.;  -less,  adj. 
5i9e6>f/,    11.;    vb.;     ~y,  adj.;     ^^i/, 

adv.;   -iness,   -ing,  n. 
5:^t^?7,  vb.  'to  charm' ;  n. ;  -stoppjed, 

p.  a. 
spend,  vb.;  forespend,  vb. 
spider^,  11  ;  -??7iT,  adj. 
S2nll'^,  vb.;  spilth,  n. 
5^)/;/,  vb. ;   -^^er^   -ster,  n. 


certain  point  in  favour  of  this  alternative.  —  I  think  it  is  very  improbable  that 
snuff,  which  l^elongs  to  a  group  so  richly  rei)resenteil  in  English,  should  be  a 
Du.  loanword. 

1  Cf.  Cent    D 

2  sowl  'to  puir  is  probably  a  derivative  of  M.  E.  sol,  0.  E.  sal  'a  rope'; 
original  meaning:  'to  pull  by  means  of  a  rope'.  Cf.  0.  W.  Scand.  tei/ma  'to  lead 
by  the  rein'  :  taumr  'a  rein', 

^  See  Skeat.  The  word  perhaps  contains  the  same  suffix  as  0.  H.  G.  smei- 
dar  'artifex';  cf.  Kluge,  Stammbildungslehre  §  30.  I  do  not  understand  the  ex- 
planation in  Kluge-Lutz:  M.  E.  spither  in  Kent,  for  spinder,  O.  E.  spinnere. 

^  It  is  generally  held  that  sjjIU  is  ;i  Scand.  word.  Cf.  liowover  Kauffmann, 
ZfdPh.  33,  p.  7.     Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  word. 
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spire,  n. 

sxnrt,  vb. 

spit,  n.  'an  iron  prong';  vb. 

sxrit,  vb.  'to  throw  out  saliva'. 

spolie,  n. 

spokesman,  n. 

spoon,  n.;  -meat,  n. 

spot,    n.;    vb.;    -less,    adj.;    nn- 

spotted,  p.  a.;    \hesp>ot,    vb.  in 

llood-bespotted']. 
spout,  vb.;  n. 
sprat,  n. 
sprawl,  vb. 
spray,  n. 
5j;re«f/,  vb. ;   ~ing,\-\.\  overspread 

(o'er-),  vb. 
6'i)W//,  n. 
5ji>W>i//,  vb.;  n.;  -halt,  ad].;  -time, 

sxmnye,  n. 
sprinlde^,  vb. 
sprout,  vb. 
.s:j)?rr,    n.;    vb. ;     -galled,    p     a.; 

-ring,  forespurrer,  n. 
sj^nrn,  vb.;  n. 
.9fa#,  n. 

.s^f«V;  n.;  -/ror/.-;  n. 
^frt/i-e;  n.;  vb. 
5fa7/i;  n.  'a  stem'. 
.sfrtiA',  vb.;  n.;   -ing-horse,  n. 
stall,  w.',  vb.;   -ing,\\.\  forestall, 

vb. 


stammer,  vb. 

stamp,  vb. ;  n.  'stampinpr';  n.  'an 
instrument'. 

stand,  vb.;  n.;    ~er,    -i^^f,  ~?>?^- 
Z;6y7^     -ing-hoivl,    -under,    n.; 
outstand,     ivithstand,     under- 
stand, vb.;    ~/^?//,  n. 

staniel,  n.  (a  plausible  emenda- 
tion). 

staple,  n.  'a  loop  of  iron'. 

5far,  n.;  -?//ie;  -^yy/^  ~r?/,  adj.; 
-blasting,  -light,  n. 

5fare,  vb.;  n. ;  staring,  u.;  out- 
stare,  o'er  stare,  upstare,  vb. 

starJc,  adj.;  adv.;   -Ig,  adv. 

starling,  n. 

6'f«r/,  vb.:  n. ;  -/>?//,  ~ing-hole, 
-up,  n. ;  -inghj,  adv.;  startle, 
vb. 

starve  (sterve),  vb. ;   -ling.  n. 

5^ertf?,  n.;  vb.;  -fast,  adj.;  -fast- 
ly,  adv.;  unsteadfast,  adj.;  ?^e- 
stead,  vb.;  instead,  adv. 

steady,  adj. 

5fea/,  vb.;  -er,  ~/^^^,  ^  ^/^  n.; 
~%;  adj. 

steam,  n. 

5feef/,  n. 

5fee7,  n.;  vb. ;   -rv/,   -//^  adj. 

steep,  adj.;  -down,  -uj),  -y,  adj.; 
steex)lc,  n. 

5feer;  n. 


^  From  M.  E.  sprenkelen  (also  sprankelen,  sprenkylle ;  Wiclif  has  also 
sprenlcil  'sprinkler';  see  Gent.  D.).  For  cognate  words  see  Skeat,  Kluge,  Wbch. 
s.  v.  Sprenkel,  Franck,  s.  v,  Sprank.  To  be  added  are  also  M.  E.  spranke 
'a  spark',  M.  L.  G.  sprank-stucke  'gesprenkeltes,  buntes  Zeug",  also  0.  E.  spranca 
'a  shoot,  twig'  (cf.  Wood,  Color-Names,  p.  17).  According  to  Kluge,  sprinkle  is 
not  related  to  M.  E.  hisprengil,  sprengen,  0.  E.  sprengan,  M.  L.  G.  sprevgen 
etc.  'to  sprinkle'.  That  seems  rather  curious;  cf.  also  M.  L.  G.  spranke,  spran- 
kele,  sprenke,  sprenkel,  sprengel  'a  grass-hopper".  Cf.  also  Falk  and  Torp, 
s.  V.  Besprcenge,  N.  E.  D.  s.  v.  Besprinkle.  -  sprinkle  is  probably  not  a  l)u. 
loanword,  as  Skeat  hesitatingly  propoi^es. 
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steer,  vb. 

sfell,  vb. 

stem^  ri. 

stench,  n. 

ste2),  vb. ;  n. ;  o'erstep,  vb. 

stexymother,  ii. 

5^en^,  adj.;   ^ness,  n. 

steivard,  n.;   -sliipy  n. 

5/«cA';  n.;  vb.;  \_-iiifj,  n.  in  -^;?r^cr'], 

sticMer'^-ltke,  adj. 


5^/;f,  adj.;    ~6'//,,  vb.;     - ///,  adv.; 

-home,  p.  a. 
5^«7^^  n. 
5f^7/,  adj.;  adv. ;  vb. ;  -'nf:'5.s-,  -stand, 

n.;   ~//^adv.;  -^>o>•>^^  -breeding, 

p.  a. ;  he  still,  vb. 
5^iri(f/^  vb.;  n.;   -/e^s^  adj. 
5f/w/,',  vb.;  --inglii,  adv.;  o^ersIM, 

vb. 
stint^,  vb. ;  n. 


'  The  derivation  in  Skeat  (from  M.  E.  stightlcn)  is  doubtless  correct,  as 
shown  by  M.  E.  styffeler,  early  Mod.  E.  stiff  lev  'a  stickler'  (see  Cent.  D.).  Cases 
of  k  representing  earlier  gli  are  not  uncommon;  see  Wyld;  Transactions  1899  — 
190^  p.  249,  Siceat  ib.  p.  445  ff.  The  sound-cliange  seems  to  be  dialed al.  The 
explanation  given  by  Skeat  ib.  seems  to  me  to  be  improbable.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  dialect  forms  should  have  been  influenced  by  Anglo-French  jiro- 
nunciation. 

'-^  Bjorkman,  p.  221,  considers  stint  to  be  a  Scand  word.  According  to 
Skeat  the  peculiar  sense  is  Scand.  Native,  Cent  D.  In  my  opinion  stint  is  a 
native  word.  The  Scand.  word  means  'to  shorten,  make  shorter'  (thus  0.  W. 
Scand.,  Norw.  dial,  stytta,  0.  Swed.  stynta,  Dan.  dial,  stynte),  also  'to  bind  up 
a  frock';  in  Swed.  dial,  there  are  also  some  other  senses,  which  are  obviously 
late,  thus  e.  g.  'to  walk  with  short  steps',  in  a  Northern  dial,  also  'to  check'. 
At  least  in  the  old  languages  and  in  Norw.  dial,  it  is  always  a  transitive  verb. 
The  M.  E.  stunten,  stintcn  means  in  the  earliest  quotations  'to  cease'  (Orrni. 
Lay.  etc.),  cetstunten  'to  stop'  (Marh  Lay.  Jul.),  astunte^i  'to  cease'  (A.  R.  Lay. 
etc.).  It  is  used  transitively  and  intransitively.  In  Chaucer,  where  the  word  is 
rather  common,  it  means  'to  cease,  stop,  delay,  stay'  and  the  like.  In  fact,  none 
of  the  M.  E.  examples  I  know  of,  show  the  sense  'to  shorten',  or  one  that  can 
easily  be  derived  from  it.  Such  being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  stint  can  be  a 
Scand  word.  —  It  is  generally  said  that  0.  E.  styntan  only  meant  'to  stupefy'. 
That  is  not  so  very  certain.  The  word  is  rare  in  0.  E.  It  only  occurs  in  the 
earliest  glosses  as  translation  of  Lat.  hebitattts,  hebetat;  besides,  forstyjitan, 
contundere  occurs  in  Cott.  Gloss.  Sweet  translates  styntan  'stupefy',  astytitan 
'make  dull,  stupid;  confute'.  Kluge  in  the  glossary  of  his  Angelsiichsisches  Lese- 
buch  translates  styntan,  astyntaii  'hemmen,  aufhalten';  he  also  Q,\\e'^  ye  styntan 
in  the  same  sense.  I  do  not  find  the  latter  in  text,  so  I  cannot  test  the  correct- 
ness of  this  translation.  The  alleged  gestentan  'to  warn'  (Cent.  D.)  is  a  ghost- 
word.  The  text  (Aelfric's  Homilies)  has  gestentst,  a  form  of  gestandan.  —  It  is 
not  impossible,  then,  that  0.  E.  styntan  also  meant  'to  stop,  delay'.  But  even 
if  it  meant  only  'to  make  dull'  or  'to  become  dull',  M.  E.  stmiten,  E,  stint  is 
probably  a  native  word.  The  senses  'to  cease,  stop'  may  have  developed  out  of 
'to  make,  become  dull'.  The  M.  E.  word  shows,  in  a  couple  of  examples,  senses 
which    come    very  near  to  the  \?i\XQv :  y stunt  is  al  my  syht  (Rel.  'dulled'  B-T.), 
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stir,    vb. ;    n.;    -rrr,    -r'n^g,    n. ; 

bestir,  vb. 
stirriq),  n. 
stitch,  n. 
5fofA-,    n.;    vb.;    -/'6/'?     ^'^''//j    i^- ; 

~?67/,  adj. 
5foHe,  n.;    vb.;    -how,  -cutter,  n.; 

-hard,    -still,    sto)})/,    -hearted, 

adj. 
stool,  n. 
stooj);   vb. ;    adj.;     - />^^y,    n.;    un- 

stooping,  p.  a 
stop,  vb. ;  n. 

storm,  n.;  vb.;   -?/,  adj.;  -heaten, 
■  p.  a. 

6fo/r_,  vb.;  hestoic,  vb.;    -  v^/^,  n. 
straggle^,  vb.;   ~r,  n. 
straight,  adj.;  adv.;  -jtight,  p   a.; 

~  /^<^/^;  adv. 
strap,  n. 

straw,  n. ;   -?/,  adj. 
[5f'ra?6'^,  vb.  in]  o'er  straw,  vb. 


strairJjerri/,  n. 

streaJc^,  n. ;  vb. ;   ~r(/,  adj. 

stream,  n.;  vb.;   --n*^  n. 

street,  n. 

strength,  n.;  ~e??;  vb.;  ~less,  adj. 

stretch,  vb. ;    -/>?.(/;  n. ;  -mouthed, 

adj.;  outstretch,  vb. 
5fre«(;  (straw),  vb  ;    ^/?^^y,  n.;  ^f- 

streiv,  vb. 
stride,  vb. ;  n.;  hestride,  vb. 
strike,  vb. ;   ~r^  n.;  outstrike,  \h. 
strip,  vb  ;  stripling,  n. ;  outstrips, 

vb. 
stroke,  ii.;  vb. 
strond,  n. 
strong,    adj;    adv.;     -///,    adv.; 

-framed,  -necked,  -ribbed,  adj.; 

-A';//^;  p.  a 
strut ^,  vl). 
stubborn^,  adj.;  adv.;    -///,  adv.; 

-ness,  n. 
5^?^f7,  n.;  vb. 


/i7fo  se  sf«>?f  »n"f7  rt/?e  (A.  R.  'is  utterly  inactive"  B-T.j.  —  The  modern  E.  sense 
of  sfi??f  'to  limit;  make  scanty'  comes  nearer  to  that  of  Scand.  stynta  etc.  As 
that  sense  does  not  occur  in  Shakspere.  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  question 
whether  it  may  be  due  to  Scand.  influence. 

^  Cf.  also  Cent.  D. 

2  An  obsolete  form  of  strew,  corresponding  to  M.  E.  ftfrairen,  O.  E.  strea- 

wian. 

2  Luick.  Archiv  107,  p.  327^,  wants  to  find  a  Scand.  source  of  this  word. 
No  suitable  Scand.  word  is  known  to  me.  The  explanation  in  Skeat  is  doubt- 
less correct. 

*  From  M.  E.  struten.  'strut;  swell  out',  0.  E.  strutian  'stand  out  stiffly, 
be  rigid'  (Sweet).  M.  E.  struten  cannot  be  from  Swed.  strutta,  as  Skeat  and 
Cent.  D.  propose. 

*  The  etymology  in  Skeat  is  incorrect.  The  earliest  forms  of  the  word  are 
stohurn,  stiborn,  stihurn:  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  *stibor  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal form.  Besides  this  form  is  no  easier  to  explain;  an  0.  E.  *styhor,  a  deri- 
vative of  styhh,  cannot  be  of  the  same  formation  as  hitter  etc.  Still  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  possible  that  the  word  contains  O.  E.  styhh.  It  looks  like  an 
old  compound,  though  the  elements  are  obscure. 
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stump  ^  11. 

sty,  n.;  vb. 

such,  pron. 

suclc,  vb. ;  n.;   -wg,  n.;    -Ic,  vb. 

c9h////^  vb.;  11.;  unsullied,  p.  a. 

sultry,  adj. 

summer,  n.;  vb.;  -sivelling,   p.  a. 

.9?r??^  n.;   -beam,  -huruing,   --day, 

-rise,   -rising,    -set,    -sJiine, 

n.;  ->?'//;  -beamed, -bright,  -lilie, 

adj.;  -burnt,  unsunned,  p.  a. 
sunder,  vb. ;  ii. ;  sundry,  adj.;    «- 

sunder,  adv. 
surly,  adj. 

su^  addling -clout,  ii.  (v.  r.). 
swallow,  n. 
swallow,  vb. 
swan,  n.;  -/iA'r^;  adj. 
swarm,  n.;  vb.;  upswarm,  vb. 
swart,  adj.;   ~,?/^  swarth,  -y,  adj. 
stvarth^,  ii.  'swath'. 
sivash,  vb. ;    -fr^,  ii. 
swath,  n.  'a  row  of  mown  grass'. 
swath,  n.  'bandages';  -ing-clothes, 

-ing-clout,  -ling-clothes  (v.  r.), 

n. 
Swear,    vb.;     -n*^    ~''^^/,  n-;    '''?- 

sivorn,    p.    a.;    forswear,    vb.; 


-■^w/;  11-;   outswear,  over  swear, 
unswear,  vb. 

sweat,  vb.;  n.;    ~//^  adj. 

sireep'\  vb. ;  n. ;  unswex)t,  p.  a. 

sweet,  adj.;  adv.;  n. ;  ~e>^^  vb.; 
~  /^  ^adv. ;  -and-twenty ,  ~ heart, 
- ing,  -  meat,  - ness,  n. ;  ~ smell- 
ing, p.  a. ;  out  sweeten,  vb. 

5<re?/^  vb. ;  n.;  -i^ir/^  n.;  outswell, 
o'erswell,  vb. 

swelter,  vb. 

swerve,  vb.;  [-r  in  comp.],  swerv- 
ing, n. 

676^77,  adj.;  adv.;  ~?y^adv.;  -ness, 
n.;  -footed,  adj. 

5ty«7?,  vb. 

5^^"^m^  vb.;   -mer,  n. 

sivine,    n. ;    -herd,    -keeping,    n. ; 
-drunlx,  p.  a.;  swinish,  adj. 

swing,  vb. ;  n.;  swinge,  vb. 

switch'^,  n. 

swoon  (swoond,siL'Ound,  sound eic), 
vb. 

swoop,  n.;   -stal'c  (soop-),  n. 

sword,  n.;   ~<:t^  -/r//^^  -man,  n. 

's wounds,  interj. 


^  Seems  to  he  due  to  confu.sion  of  M.  E.  swape  'swath'  and  swarth e 
(swarde)  'sward'.  Bjorkman,  p.  IGG,  derives  swarthe  from  Scand.,  hut  swear/) 
(sw earth)  occurs  in  0.  E.  (see  B-T.).  Bjorkman  says  the  Germanic  ground-form 
was  *swardu-.  In  that  case  swearp  must  l)e  a  mere  miswritiny.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  wliy  swearcl  etc.  must  he  from  Germ.  *sivarcfn: 

^  The  right  explanation  of  sweep  has  heen  given,  in  my  opinion,  hy  Biil- 
hring,  Ahlaute  p.  115;  130.  Different  opinions  have  heen  given  by  Luick,  Un- 
tersuchungen,  §  564,  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz  etc. 

^  A  late  word  (Kith  cent.),  derived  hy  Skeat  from  Du.  swick  'a  whip'.  The 
form  of  the  word  speaks  against  Du.  origin.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  native  word, 
corresponding  to  Du.  swick,  and  cognate  with  M.  Du.  swijch  'Twijg'  and  the 
Scand.  words  given  by  Skeat. 
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Tadiwh  (0.  Edd.  tod-poh),  n. 
tail,  n.;  {-ed,  adj.  in  comp.]. 
tale,  n.;  taJh,  \h.\  n.;  ~6'>-,  -incj, 

11.;  nnt(tlliC(l,  p.  a. ;  ouftalJi,  vh. 
taJP,  adj. 
tallow,  n. 
faw^e,  adj.;  vb.;   -///^  adv.;  -iwss, 

taming-scJiool,  n. 
tan^,  vb.;   ~///^//,   ~«er;  n. 
^r/»Y/;  vb.;  n. 
^/^9^    n.    a  slight  blow';    vb.    'to 

broach  a  cask';   -Iwusc,  -ster, 

n. 
tape,  n. 

taper,  n.;  -light,  n. 
/(/;•;  n. ;  vb. 

tarre,  vb.;  /a>T7/,  vb. ;   ~ing,  n. 
frtrf,  adj.;   ~7/y,  adv.;   --ness,  ii. 
^rff/?c,  vb.;  tattling,  n. 
^e«c/^    vb.;    -^r,    -i^HJ,    n-;    ?'w- 

taught,  p.  a. 
feaw,  n. 

fear^  n.;   -ful,  adj.;  -falling,  p.  a. 
fear,  vb. ;   ~/>?r/,  n. 
teem,  vb.;  heteem^,  o'erteem,  vb. 


fer;/,  n. 

/('//,    vb. ;    ~er,    -ing,    -tale,    n.; 

untold.  J),  a.;  foretell,  vb. 
temple,  n.  'a  fane', 
fei^,  num.;  -fold,  adj.;  adv.;  -///, 

num. 
tetter,  n. ;  vb. 
f/ia>i  (then)y  conj. 
thane,  n. 
thanJc,  vb.;  n.;    -/"^e/,   ~/e55,  adj.; 

-^fiilh/,    adv.;     ~ fulness,   '^ing, 

n. ;  unthanlful,  adj.;   -ness,  n. 
tharhorough'^,  n. 
//<(^f  (those),  pron. ;  conj. 
thatch,  vb.;  n. 
f/i«M;,  vb. ;  n. 
fAe  ff//';,  clef.  art. 
f/^e/"/,  n. 

f/?e??,  adv.;  thence,  adv. 
f/^ere,     adv.;     -about,     -ahouts, 

--after,   -at,   -hg,   -fore,  -in, 

~of,    -on,    -to,  -unto,  -upon^ 

-with,   -icitJinl,   adv. 
f^f?r,  n. 


^  See  Kluge-Lutz.  For  the  development  in  meaning,  cf.  the  article  on  burly 
in  Skeat,  Notes.     Skeat  considers  tall  to  he  a  Celtic  word. 

'^  See  Kluge-Lutz.     Skeat  considers  it  to  he  a  French  loanword. 

^  Uncertain  whether  from  French  taper  or  a  native  woi'd,  Skeat.  The 
word  is  most  probahly  native;  cf.  M.  L.  G.  fapen  (tappen)  'tappen,  umher  hih- 
len  ;  zupfen.  reissen'. 

*  Murray  (in  \.  E.  D.)  seems  to  tliink  teem  in  heteem  is  related  to  0.  H.  G. 
zemen,  0.  L.  G.  teman.  As  no  trace  of  such  a  word  occurs  either  in  Old  or 
Middle  English,  such  connection  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  In  my  opi- 
nion heteem  contains  M.  E.  temen  'to  bring,  lead',  0.  E.  tleman.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  the  sense-development.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
sense  'to  grant'  is  a  natural  development  of  'to  bring',  cf.  e.  g.  Lat.  conferre, 
G.  iibertragen  etc.  As  for  the  sense  'to  think  lit',  it  does  not  seem  very  marked 
in  any  of  the  quotations  given  in  N.  E.  D.  Tiie  sense  'to  grant'  or  'vouciisate" 
seems  possible  in  all. 

^  See  Cent.  D. 
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fhick^,  adj.;  adv.;  vb. ;   ~cn,  vb.; 

~ef,    -lips,    11.;    -eyed,    -Uxfpedj 

-rihhed,  -sighted,  adj.;  -cominr/, 

-groivn,  p.  a. 
thief,    n. ;  -stolen,  p.  a.;  thievish, 

adj. 
thigh,  11. 
thimble,  ii. 

f/m^^  adj.;   -///,  adv.;  -hellg,  n. 
thing,  n. 
tkmh,  vb.;    ~?>^^.7,  n.;    unthought, 

p.  a.;  bethink,    forethinh,   mis- 

thinh,    nnthinh,  vb.;    methinlcs, 

fmethought),  \h. 
third,  num.;   -Ig,  adv. 
thirst,  11.;  vb.;   -?/,  adj. 
thirteen,    num.;    tirthieth,    thirty, 

num. 
this  (these),  pron. 
thistle,  n. 

thither,  adv. ;   -  ?6rnY/,  adv. 
thong,  n. 
thorn,  n.;  -//,  adj.;  -bush,  n. 


thorough,  prep.;  adv.;  adj.;   ~///7 

adv. 
^/^o/r   (/A\    frr;    f/zY^Y^,    pron.;  vb.; 

thine,  thy,  thyself,  pron. 
thought,  n.;  [  -  er7  in  comp.],  ~ciz, 

'^ful,  -sich,  adj. 
thousand,  num.;  -/"o7r7^  adj. ;   -f/^^ 

num. 
thrash,  vb.;    ~tr^  n. 
thread,  n.;  vb. ;  ~bare,  -en,  adj.; 

unthread,  vb. 
threat,  n.;  vb.;  -en^  vb. ;   -ener, 

-ening,  n.;   -eningly,  adv. 
/A'/Y(^;,  num. ;  -farthings,  -farthing- 

ivorth,   -pence,  n.;    -fold,  adj.; 

adv. ;    -/"oof,    -headed,  -hooped, 

-inch,  -man,  -noohed,  adj. 
threshold,  n. 
thrice,  adv. 
thrill,  vb. 
throat,  n. 
throb^,  \]). 


^  See  Skeat,  and  Bjorkman.  p.   147. 

^  Skeat  thinks  f//ro?>  is  related  to  Lat,  trepidus.  I  think  a  better  etymo- 
logy can  be  found.  The  word  is  first  found  in  Langl.  A.  :  frohhen  'to  throb'* 
It  seems  to  be  related  to  M.  E.  pruhlen,  prohlen  also  prepelen  'to  press, 'throng, 
congregate'.  The  latter  word  is  evidently  allied  to  E.  Fris,  druhbel  'Klumpen, 
Kniiuel,  Haufe,  Menge,  Schaar'  (Doornkaat-K.).  threpelen  may  be  for  0.  E.  */>rypp-: 
cf.  E.  Fris.  druppel  a  by-form  of  druhbel,  M.  L.  G.  druppelk,  which  means 
either  'in  kleinen  Ilaufen  stehend.  kriippelig'  or  'Haufchen,  Klumpen'.  Perhaps 
M.  E.  prnppe  in  Lay.  means  'a  press,  a  heap,  a  throng'  (text  A.  has  to  peeve 
prup2)e,  H.  to  gadere),  and  belongs  to  this  group.  E.  Fris.  druhbel,  druppel 
liave  been  compared  by  v.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  87  ff.,  with  some  Scand.  words  •' 
Norw.  dial,  truhh  a'  thickset  person',  Swed.  dial,  trubb  'a  blunt-edged  thing'  etc. 
I  suppose  prohhen  is  a  derivative  of  an  0.  E.  noun  */irohb  with  similar  mean- 
ing, 'a  lump'  or  the  like.  Tiie  word  has  probably  meant  'to  beat'  like  so 
many  other  verbs  derived  from  a  noun  meaning  'a  lump'  or  the  like;  see 
V.  Friesen  ib.  p.  32 ^  (I  may  mention:  Swed.  bulta  'knock':  biilt  'a  thick  nail', 
O,  W.  Scand.  knoka,  O,  E.  cnocian  'knock'  :  Norw.  dial,  knok,  knoka  'a  bone' 
etc.;  Swed.  knacka  'knock';  O.  W.  Scand.  knakkr  orig.  'a  lump'  etc.;  of  the 
same  kind  M.  E.  hunchen  'hes.V :  huncJie  'humi)';  hulken  'strike.  he?^V  :  hnlke 
'heap,  hump').  An  original  sense  'to  beat'  would  suit  excellently;  cf.  the  heart 
heats. 
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throc^,  II.;  vb. 

throng,  n.;  vb. 

throstle,  n. 

throttle,  vb. 

through,  prep.;    adv.;    -fare,  n.; 

~ly,  adv.;   -out,  prep.;  adv. 
f^ro/c,    vb.;    n.;    -er,    --ing,    n.; 

overthrow  (o'er-),  vb. 
thrum,  n.;  vb. 
thrush,  11. 

thumh,  n.;  -riw^,  n. 
thump'-,  vb.;  hethump,  vb. 
thunder,    n. ;    vb.;    -f/*;     -hearer, 

-holt,  -clap,  -stone,  -strolce,  n.; 

-ZiA'e,  adj. 
f/iit5;  adv. 
thtvaclc,  vb. 
f/r/i',  n. 


/ic/j?6',  adj.;  vb.;  -hniui,  tichling, 

n.;  ticldish,  adj. 
tiddle-taddle,  n. 
fif?c,    n.;    vb.;    tiding^,    n. ;    f?V///, 

adj.;  hetide,  vb. 
fi>,  vb.;  n.;  untied,  p.  a  ;  2n?//>,  vb. 
f/?^;  n. 

h7/,  vb.;  ^/?///;  n. 
^i/f^  vb.;  n.;   ~er,  -yard,  n. 
timher,  n.;  vb.;  untimhered,  p.  a. 
^mu';  n. ;    vb. ;     -less,  adj.;    ~/^, 

adj.;    adv.;    -hettering,    p.    a.; 

iintimelg,    adj.;    adv.;    hetime, 

vb.;  adv.;   ~,v,  adv. 
tinder,  n.;  -?«1'^',  adj. 
tingling,  n. 
tinlier,  n. 
^?^,  11.;  vb.;  -for'^  adv.; 

n.;  fii^.s^;  adj. 


^^'7', 


^  Skeat  derives  fAroe  form  0,  W.  Scand.  /;?yJ.  That  word  actually  occurs 
in  M.  E.,  but  is  distinct  in  form  and  sense  from  proice  'throe';  cf.  Bjorkman,  p. 
106  f.  M.  E.  prmce  seems  to  be  mainly  from  0.  E.  prowiaii,  perhaps  confused 
with  0.  E.  prea,  tlirami. 

2  Onomatopoetic?  No  early  forms  of  the  word  are  known  to  me,  nor  any 
related  words  in  other  languages. 

8  According  to  Kluge,  Grundr.  I  p.  934,  Kluge-Lutz,  Skeat,  Bjorkman,  lf;G  {., 
and  others  from  Scand,  tidindi.  The  word  is  first  found  in  0.  E.  (ticlnng)  c. 
995,  and  occurs  in  early  M.  E.  texts  (e.  g.  Lay.  H.  M.  Gen.  &  Ex.)  by  the  side 
of  tifnnge,  tipende  etc.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  word,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly English  in  form,  and  of  so  early  occurrence,  should  be  a  Scand.  word, 
influenced  by  the  native  0.  E.  tld,  especially  as  the  corresjjonding  word  occurs 
in  M.  L.  G.,  Du.  and  German.  Tlie  M.  E.  by-form  tiplnge  etc.  is  of  course 
Scand. 

^  tipple  'to  drink  habitually'  is  no  doubt  a  derivative  of  tip,  though  its 
history  is  not  quite  clear.  We  find  the  same  sense,  however,  in  w.  Som.  tip 
'a  drink;  a  draught',  G.  dial.  zipfel(e)n  'to  eat  or  drink  in  small  quantities' 
(Sclmiellor),  Du.  tippelen  'to  drink,  sip'  and  'to  eat  or  drink  copiously'  (Jager, 
Woordenl)oek  der  Frequentatieven  in  het  Nederlandsch).  It  is  more  probable  that 
Norw.  dial,  tipla,  which  is  considered  by  Skeat  to  be  the  source  of  tipple,  is  an 
English  loanword  introduced  by  sailors,  than  vice  versa.  —  tipsy  is  obscure, 
but  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  tip,  cf.  Skeat.  Is  there  any  relation  to  G.  tips, 
hetipst  quoted  by  Midler?  Hellquist.  Den  nordiska  nominalbildningen.  p.  79 2, 
thinks  clumsy  (<  Scand.  klumsen)  has  been  the  model  for  the  formation  of  tipsy, 
tricksy. 
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tin',  vb.  Ho  t'atigLic';  taitircd,  p.  i\. 
tithe,  n.;  aclj.;vb.;  -pig,  -woman, 

tithiny,  n. 
tittle^,  n.  'a  trifle';  -tattle,  vb. 
to,  prep.;  adv. 

toad,  n.;   -stool,  n.;  -spotted,  adj. 
toaze^,  vb. 
tod'\  11.;  vb. 
toe,  11. 

\toe,  n.  in  ?>f/6'f/c-]. 
to  (/ether,  adv. 
token,  n. ;  vb.;   ~cr/,  adj.;  hetoJien. 

vb. 
^0?/,  vb.  'to  pay  toll'. 
fo//;  vb.  'to  ring'. 
tong,  n. 
tongue,  ii.;  vb. ;    -d,   -less,  adj.; 

-tied,  p.  a. ;  outtongue,  vb. 
foo,  adv. 
^oo/,  n. 


tooth,  11.;  ~c'(/,  adj.;  -aehe,  -draw- 
er,  -pich,   -picker,  n. 

top,  11.;  vb.;  -/"«??,  -less,  adj.; 
-mast,  -sail,  n.;  overtop  (o''er-), 
vb. ;  topple,  vb. ;  topsy-turvy, 
adv. 

/o^/cr^  vb. 

^oif^/i,  adj.;   ~;^t'.v.y,  ii. 

^0i«5(?,  vb. 

tow,  vb.  (emend). 

toivard,  adj.;  adv.;  prep.;  ~/?/, 
adj.;  -5^  adv.;  prep.;  untoward, 
adj.;   -///,  adv. 

town,  n. ;   -ship,   -sman,  n. 

trade''',  n.;  vb.;  -c?,  adj.;  -fallen, 
p.  a.;  -  er,  ~ sman,  trading,  n.; 
untraded,  adj. 

trample,  vb. 

trap^,  n.;  vb. 


1  A  native  word  corresponding  to  M.  L.  G.  f?7ife^  "TiUtel,  Piinktchen',  Du. 
tittel  'a  point'.  Gf.  G.  tilttel  'a  point'.  For  etymology  see  Franck,  s.  v.  Tittel. 
Skeat  derives  tittle  from  0.  F.  title,  but  that  word  has  become  Engl,  title. 
When  tittle  is  used  in  the  sense  'a  stroke  over  a  word  or  letter  to  show  abbre- 
viation', that  may  possibly  be  due  to  influence  from  0.  F.  title. 

2  toaze  is  from  M.  E.  tosen,  which  is  either  for  O  E.  *tdsian  a  byform 
of  tcpsan  (cf.  Gaw.  taijsed?)  or  for  0.  E.  *tosian,  related  by  gradation  to  M.  E. 
tiisen,  G.  zausen;  cf.  M.  L.  G.  tosen  "zausen,  zerren',  Norw.  dial,  tosa  'to  un- 
ravel'. 

^  According  to  Skeat  from  Icel.  toddi.  But  the  sense  'a  weight'  does  not 
occur  in  Scand.  The  word  is  probably  native.  It  seems  to  occur  in  0.  E. ;  cf. 
Middendorff,  Altengl.  Flurnamenbuch  s.  v.  tod(d)e.  In  E.  Fris.  we  find  senses 
similar  to  that  of  tod  :  tod(de)  'Biindel,  Packen,  Haufe'  etc. 

*  totter  is  certainly  not  from  "^tolter,  as  Skeat  proposes,  but  from  M.  E. 
toteren  'to  totter',  and  cognate  with  M.  E.  toty  'dizzy',  totir  'see-saw',  and  0. 
E.  totrida  'see-saw'.  Cf.  also  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  zotfcln.  It  is  uncertain,  whe- 
ther totter  'a  rag'  belongs  to  this  group,  or  is  a  variant  of  tatter,  possibly  due 
in  part  to  influence  from  totter  'to  be  unsteady'. 

^  See  also  Zupitza,  Archiv  84,  p.  122  f. 

^  According  to  Kluge-Lutz,  late  0.  E.  trceppe  is  a  loanword  from  Fr.  trappe. 
That  is  not  probable,  as  we  find  corresponding  words  with  the  sense  'n  trap"  in 
several  Germ,  languages  (see  Skeat),  even  0.  H.  G.  trappa,  trapa  'Schlinge'. 
Also  0.  E.  hetreppan,  hetrceppan  'entrap,  surprise'  in  Chr.  992  speak  strongly 
in  favour  of  native  origin. 
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Eilert  Ekwall, 


tread,  vb.;  ii.;  -in(j,  ii.;  untrod- 
(den),  p.  a.;  mistreading^  n.; 
iintread,  vb. 

tree,  n. 

tricl'Jc\  vb. 


tnicc'\  n. ;  /vv^r^  adj.;  adv.;  -he- 
frothed,  -horu,  -bred,  -meant, 
-telling,  p.  a.;  -hearted,  -sweet, 
adj.;  -love,  -man,  -penny,  n.; 
truly,  adv.;  untrue,  adj. 

trundle^-hcd,    n.  (v.   r.);    trundlc- 


trilP,  vb. 

frm,    vb.;    1].;    adj.;    adv.;     ~///^         ^<^^//,  ii. 

adv.;    -miny,    ii.;    hetrim,    an-    truth,  ii.;   untruth,  n. 


trim,  vb. 
/>7^^  vjj.;  n.;   -^pinyly,  adv.;  o'cr- 
^/•^■^j;  vb. 


[^i(c/j^,  vb.   ill]  untueked,  p.  a. 
Tuesday,  ii. 
fw/^^  n. 


frof/i,    n.;   -pUyht,  n.;    p.  a.;    Z/c-    tuy\  vb. 


trouyh,  ii. 
/ro«/,  n. 
^roi(;,  vb. 


tumble,  vb. ;    -/•;  ii.;  befumble,  vb. 
f^oi^  n.;  -dish,  n. 
f<«j;^,  vb. 


^  The  elymoloLry  in  Skeal  looks  very  ])l;uisible.     (If.  also  Et    U. 
2  See  Bjorkman,  p.  256. 

^  M.  E.  treowcs,  triwes,  triws,  prol).  -:  O.  E.  *t7'iows,  *trieics,  formed  as 
().  E.  milts,  hlifs,  lifs,  cf.  Kluge,  Stamuil)il(]uiiyslelire,  §  liO.  O.  E.  ireowsian, 
trmvsian  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  this  noun.  It  is  very  improbable  tlial  truce 
should  be  a  plural  form  of  treow  'truth,  faith',  as  that  word  was  a  feminine 
6-steui,  and  M.  E.  triws  occurs  as  early  as  A.  R. 

*  Probably  a  native  word  corresponding  to  0.  E.  *tryndcl  in  tryyidyled 
'rounded'.  Thus  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  p.  175.  Cf.  especially  early  Mod.  E.  trindlc- 
tail  =  trundle-tail.     Skeat  derives  it  from  M.  Fr.  trondclcr  "to  trundle'. 

^  ttick  corresponds  to  0.  H.  G.  zucken,  M.  L.  G.  tukken.  and  is  related  to 
0.  E.  tucian  'to  adorn,  illtreat'  (M.  E.  tukcn  also  'to  tuck')  and  M.  E.  toy  yen. 
There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  the  word  to  be  a  L.  G.  loanword,  as  Skeat  does. 
®  Skeat  thinks  tuft  is  a  perversion  of  tuff,  and  this  from  Fr.  touff\\  The 
M.  E.  form  is  regularly  tuft,  whereas  tuff  does  not  seem  to  occur  until  the 
KUh  cent.  In  0.  Fr.  there  seems  to  be  no  form  which  could  account  for  tuft. 
So  the  explanation  given  by  Kluge  Wbch.  s.  v.  zopf,  seems  to  be  preferable. 
Kluge  thinks  tuft  is  a  derivative  of  top  =  G.  zopf  etc.  Swed.  dial,  tufs  'a  tous- 
led lock',  Mod.  Swed.  tofs  'a  tuft;  tassel'  may  also  be  compared. 

'  The  derivation  in  Skeat  is  impossible.  Scand.  tog  could  not  have  given 
early  M.  E.  toggen  (A.  R.,  Marh.  etc.,  toglen  A.  R.).  It  is  a  derivative  of  O.  E. 
teo7i  'to  draw,  drag,  pull,  tug'.     Cf.  drag,  foot-note. 

"^  The  etymology  in  Skeat  is  not  quite  plain,  but  he  seems  to  mean  that 
tup  'a  ram'  is  due  to  a  Scand.  tiipp  'a  top,  crest'.  That  is  not  impossible,  but, 
so  far  as  I  knoAv,  tuj)  in  this  sense  is  not  authenticated  in  English,  and  that 
speaks  against  Skeat's  etymology.  Miiller  thinks  tup  'to  cover'  is  the  primary 
word.  He  compares  G.  tupfen,  L.  G.  toppen,  tuppen.  I  think  that  is  quite 
right.     Cf.  tip  'a  ram'  (Levins)  and  top  'to  tup'  in  Shakspere. 
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turf,  n.;   -i/,  adj. 

turtle,  n.;  -dove,  n. 

tush,  intci'j. 

tusJi,  n. 

tnt,  interj. 

twain,  num.;  ii.;  (divain,  adv. 

twang,  vb.;    -Ic,  vb. 

tweaJi,  vb. 

twelfCy     niini.;     tivelve,     num.; 

-month,  n. 
twenty^  num.;  twentieth ,  num. 
/mcr^,  adv.;  -sod,  -told,  p.  a. 
^if;/^,  n.;  ~(jen,  adj. 
twilight,  n. 
twin^,  n. ;  adj.;    vb. ;  -horn,  p.  a.; 

-brother,  n. 
twine,  vb. ;  n. ;  nntivine,  vb. 
tivinh,  n.;   ~?e,  vb. ;   -ling,  n. 
twire,  vb. 
^^m^,  n. ;    vb. 
f?i;/f,   vb. 
fi(;o,  num.;  -fold,  -]iand,  -headed, 

adj.;  -pence,  n. 

Udder,  n. 

uncouth,  adj. 

under,  prep.;  adv.;  adj.;  -hang- 
man, -ling,  n.;  underneath, 
adv. ;  prep. 

unless,  conj. 

?(n^o,  prep. 

i<:^>,  prep.;  adv.;  -most,  -per, 
adj.;  -right,  adj. ;  adv. ;  -right- 


eoushj,  -stairs,  -wards,  adv.; 
-ivard,  adj.;  adv. ;  n.;  -start, 
a d j . ;  n . ;  ~ >////^ ^>^ 6'5'6',  ~ r i^c^ 
-shoot,  -shot,  -side,  -spring, 
n. ;  ^fj;oy<,  prep. ;  adv. 
utmost,  adj.;  ?«ff6T,  adj.;  vb. ;  ~?i/, 
adv.;   -most,  adj. 

Vane,  n. 

vinetved,  p.  a.  (emendation). 

vixen,  n. 

Waddle,  vb.;  ^t^rtf?^',  vb. 

^(^«/'^,  vb. 

;i;ar/2,  vb.;  n.;  -ging,  -gling,  -tail, 

n.;    -gish,  adj. 
wain,  n. ;   -rope,  n. 
ivaist'^y  n. 
««;a^e,    vb.;    n.;   ~>/.^  vb.;  waking, 

n.;   awalie,   vb.;  adj.;    ^/?,  vb. ; 

awaking,    awakening  (v.  r.),  n. 
^ra?A>    vb. ;    n.;    ~m</;   -ing- staff, 

n.;  o'er  walk,  vb. 
i(^6«7?,  n.;  vb. ;  -newt,  n. 
wallow,  vb. 
walnut,  n. 
«i;aW;  adj.;  vb. 
wander,  vb. ;   ~(;'r_,   -///^^  n. 
wane,  vb.;   n.;  waning,  n. 
wanion  (ivannion),  n. 
ivanton,  adj.;  n.;  vb. ;   -///^  adv.; 

-ness,  n. 
tvard,    n.;  vb. ;   ~cr^  n. 


^  Bjorkmaii,  p.  172,  thinks  it  is  very  likely  that  0.  E.  twinn  'double'  (M. 
E.  tivinne)  is  a  Scand.  loan-word.  As  the  noun  getwinn  'a  twin'  is  no  doubt  a 
native  word,  Scand.  origin  of  the  adj.  ticinn  seems  highly  improbable.  Cf.  also 
0.  E.  getivinnes  'junction'  in  Sweet,  Avhich  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  getwinn 
adj. 

^  See  Bjorkman,  p.  'iJ.56. 

^  The  phonology  of  this  word  is  obscure,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
etymology  given  in  Skeat. 
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Eilert  Ekwall, 


ware,  n. 

wavi',  adj.;  vb. ;  \var[\,^^\.\  warihj, 

adv.;    unaware,    ~.s,    univarcs, 

miwarili/,  adv.;  hcwarc,  vb. 
warm,  adj.;  vb.;  -in(j,  -^inij-pan, 

luarmtk,  n. 
warn,  vb.;  ~/;^//,  n.;  forcwar)t,\h. 
wart,  n.  i 

^r«5/<^  vb.;  n.:  ~cr^  ~?'^^;  n.;  ^r;?- 

washed,  p.  a.;  occrwa^li,  vb.      , 
wasp,     n. ;     -'M-A,     ^ish-headecl,\ 

■fongiied,  adj. ;  -stung,  pa  (v.  r.). ! 
watch,  n. ;  vb.;     ~e>-^  '^ing,  -dog,] 

^man,    -word,    ii. :     ^/"^f/;  adj.; 

wnwatched,     p.     a.;    ocerwatch , 

(oer~),  vb.  j 

water,  n.;  vb. ;  ~/^^^  -//,  adj.  :^  /^^//, ; 

-fZro^),    --////;   -^^^??,  ->?e^rf^  -^;of, 

-rrtf,  -5/f/e,  -thief,  -worh,  n.  ;-flow- 

ing,  -standing,  -walled,  p.  a. 
M;at/T,    vb.;    n.;     ^(/^    adj.;  -worn. 

p.   a  ;  waver,  vb,;   -cr^  ii. 
/rr«f/r\  interj. 
wawl'^,  vb. 

<raa',  n.;   -en,  -red,  adj. 
/ra:r^  vb.;    -en,  vb. 
?m?/,  n.;   ~?«^,  vb.;   ^ward,  adj.; 

-ivardness,  n. ;  «?rrt//,  adv. 
;^"C    /^<(5^;    pron.;    owr,   ~s,   -self, 

-  selves,  pron. 
weal,  n. ;   ~sman,  wealth,  n.;  -//^^ 

adj.;   ~t7//,  adv. 
wean,  vb. 
tveaxmn,  n. ;  vb. 

?6'ear,  vb.;n.;   -cr,    ^ /^^^^  n.;  out- 
wear, overwear  (o'er-),  vb. 
ivearij,    adj.;    vb.;    wearily,  adv.; 
weariness,  n.;  wearisome,  adj.; 


unwearied,  p.  a.;  awearg,  adj.; 
fore  weary,  vb. 

weasel,  n. 

weatlier,  n.;  -eocJc,  n.;  -hvaten, 
-hitten,   p.  a. ;  overweather,  vb. 

iveave,  vb. ;  ~r,  n.;  unweave,  vb.; 
««?e6;  n. 

/rer/;  vb.;  wedding,  -bed,  -day, 
-ring,  -sheet,  wedloeh,  n.;  ?(;i- 
^6-cf7;  p.  a. 

wedge,  n. ;  vb. 

Wednesday,  n. 

?ree;  adj, 

?r6'ef/;  n.  'a  garment'. 

«t'eef7,  n.  'a  herb';  vb. ;  -cr,  -  n^7, 
n. ;   -//;  adj.;  uiiweeded.  }).  a. 

^rec/t',  n.;   -?//,  adv. 

/rt'C^,    vb. ;    overween    (oer~),  vb. 

<rc6^^;,  vb.;  ~er,  -ing,n.;  -ingly, 
adv.;  ~ing-ripe,  adj.;  unwept, 
p.  a.;  heweex),  vb. 

e^'t^e^  f'^t'of)^  vb. 

weigh,  vb. ;  ~/>?f/;  n.;  unweiglied, 
unweighing,  p.  a.;  outweigh, 
over  weigh  (o''er~),  vb. 

weird,  adj. 

welfare y  n. 

welhin,  n. 

/6-('?/^  n. 

/re??,  adv.  (better,  best):  adj.:-r^- 
f?^/^,  -a-near,  interj.;  -behaved, 
-beloved,  -born,  -ehosen,  -f ought- 
en,  -found,  -hnit,  -hnown,  -learn- 
ed, -lost,  -meant,  -spohen,  -tool', 
-wished,  -won,  -dealing,  -doing, 
-tiling,  -meaning,  -sailing,  -see- 
ing, p.  a. ;  -wilier,  n. ;  -breathed, 
-minded,  adj.;  better -spoken,  "p.^. 


'  Seems  to  be  a  natural  exclamation. 
2  See  Cent.  D. 
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Wdslt^  iulj.;  11.;  -man,  -woman, 

n. 
wen,  n. 

wench,    ii.;  vl). ;   ^less,  -lile,  adj 
wend,  vIj. 
west,  n.;  adv.;   -erJy,   -^-r^^,  adj.; 

-ward,  adv.;    - ward-ho,mieY]. 
wet,    adj.;    vl).;   -ting,  n.;  ?)e^r6'^, 

vb. 
wether,  n. 
■wezand,  u. 
whale,  11. 
wharfs  11. 
/r/iaf;  pron. ;  -ever,  -soever,  -som- 

ever  (e'er),  proii. 
wheat,  11. ;    ~  ey?^  adj. 
wheel,  11.;  vb.;    -  tr/^  adj. 
wheeze  (0    Edd.  whiss),  vb.  (v.  r.). 
whelk,  11.;    ^  t'(/;  adj. 
whelm^,    vb. ;    overwhelm  {oer~), 

vb. 
whelj),  11.;  vb. 
«f'7i e/i^    ad V . ;    c oi  i j . ;     ^  rt.*)V,    ~  t' ^Y'r . 

(-e'er),   -soever,  coiij.;  whence, 

adv.;  coiij.;   -soever,  conj. 
where,  adv.;  conj.;  ~a(^M(f^  conj.; 

n.;  -c(5^  ~af;  ~%;  -into,  -out. 


-soever  (-e'er),  -somever, 
-through,  -unto,  -upon,  -ever 
(e'er),  -withal,  conj.;  -fore, 
-in,  -of,  -on,  '^to,  -with, 
adv.;  conj. 

/^7ie/,  vb. ;   -stone,  n. 

whetJier  (wlie'r),  conj. 

whew^,  intei'j. 

«<7/^e?/;  n. 

which,  pron. 

^/;/i«/7',  11.;  whiffler,  n. 

while,  11.;  conj.;  -rrtv,  awhile, 
erewhiJe,  adv. ;  whiles,  whilst, 
conj. 

whine,  vb.;  whining,  n. 

^«'7i^J>,  vb. ;  n. ;  ~^>6^r,  -ping,  -  ster, 
~stoclx,  11.;  unwhipped,  p.  a. 

whisper,  vb.;  n.;   ^ i^?//,  n. 

tvhist,  interj. 

whistle,  vb. ;  n. 

/<;/iif,  n. 

;r^iff,  adj.;  n  ;  -///,  -bearded, 
-handed,  -liver ed,  adj.;  -limed, 
p.  a.;  -^;^t^y6',  -heard,  whiting- 
time,  whitster,  whitsu)i  (whee- 
son),  n. 

whither,  adv.;  conj. 


^  The  etymology  in  Skeat  cannot  be  right;  ef.  Hemp!,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes 
1897,  3^n  ff.  The  word  may,  however,  Ite  cognate  with  Sued,  vdlm  etc.  ;  cf. 
Falk  and  Torp;  s.  v.  Hjelm.  There  are  many  other  possibilities.  Hempl  thinks 
it  is  due  to  blending  of  M.  E.  hivelven  and  0.  E.  (ofer)helmian  'to  cover'.  The 
only  objection  to  that  explanation  is  the  fact  that  helmian  means  really  'to 
cover  Avilh  a  lielm';  the  sense  'to  cover'  seems  to  be  a  merely  poetical  u.se.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  two  possibilities:  whelm  may  be  from  *hwclf-nian,  i.  e. 
*hivielfa7i  with  an  n-  suffix;  *hivelfnian  could  hardly  have  given  anything  but 
M.  E.  whelmen.  Or  ivhelm  may  be  due  to  blending  of  M.  E.  ivhelmen  and  wel- 
men  'to  well,  gush'  (thus  hesitatingly  Cent.  D.).  I  do  not  know  which  of  these 
explanations  to  prefer;  perhaps  the  last  one  appeals  most  to  me.  In  any  case 
ivhelm  is  doubtless  a  native  word. 

^  Seems  to  be  a  natural  exclamation. 
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Eilert  Ekwall. 


win,  vb.;    ^ucr,    -}i(H(j,  n. 

nind^  n. ;  vl). ;  -fJoU,  -  nn'U,  -pipe, 
n.;  [-('(1  ill  coinp.],  -[/,  -swift, 
adj.;  -slialccd, -shaken,  p.  a. 

«<;//iY7,  vb.  'to  turn';  -ing-sheet, 
n. ;  Hiiwiud,  vb.;  winder^,  vb. 


whittle'^,  n. 

whizz,  vb. 

/67«o^  pron,;  -ever  (c\'r),  ^so,  -so- 
ever (e^er),   -^  so m ever  pron. 

whoa^,  interj. 

whole,     adj.;     n. ;     -some,     adj.; 

wholly,  adv.;  unwholesome,  adj.    Wy?c_,  ii. 

whore'^,  n. ;  vb. ;    -monger,    -son,    winl',  vb.;  n.;   ~//iv/,  n 
trhoring,    n.;  tchonsh,  adj.;  he- \  winnow,  vb 
whore,  vb. 

/r////,  adv.;  interj. 

/r/cA"^  n. 

wicked,  adj.;   ^7//,  adv.;  ^  y^6-'.s-«?^  n. 

/m/e,   iidj. ;  adv.;   -;?^  vl).;  -chap- 
ped, adj.;  -sfrctchcd,  p.  a. 


winter,    n.;   ~6'f/,    ~///^  adj.; 

-ground,  vb. 
«'/^;(';  vlj.;  n.;   unwiped,  }>.  a. 
/rir(^;  n. ;  ^r/rz/^  adj. 
[/r/6^  in]  ?'-/^/.S;  adv. 
wisdom,  n.;  /r?67';  adj.;  adv.:  ~ ///^ 
widofc,  n.;  \h.;  -er,  -hood,  -maJi-\       adv.;     -man,     -)tess^    n.;    idi- 

er,  n.  i       /r/^c^  adj.;   -/v/^  adv. 

nield,  vb.;  nnwicldij,  adj.  |  /me,  n. 

/r//'t',  n;    -like,  adj.;  /r/iT^  vb.;        tcish,Y\.\  vb.;  -c^y^  -ing,n.;  -ful, 
[-d,  adj.  in  conip.];  wicing,  n.        adj.;     un/risJtcd,   p.  a.;   unwish, 
night,  n.  vb. 

/r/?(/,adj. ;  adv. ;  n.;-6c«r, -c^^,  •duck,    wisthj,  adv. 

~erncss,     -ffre,    -fowl,    -goose,    icit,    n.;    vb.;    -cracker,  -snapper. 


-mare,  ~ness,  n.;    ~/y/,  adv. 
?r/?f/*,  n.  'a  weald'. 
wilful,  adj. ;  adv.;  ~/^,  adv.;  -  }icss. 


n. ;  [-^rr/  in  comp.],  -/c.^^^  ~f//, 
adj.;  ~  f/?i/,  -tinglg,  Rdy.;  -old, 
n.;   unwit,  vb.;   -tinghj,  adv. 

n.;    /r///;    n.;  vb.   (chill,  chad);    n-itch,  n  ;  vb.;  -craft,  n. ;  bewitch, 

[-^cr,  n.  in  ?«7/-J;  -inglg,  adv.;  ^       vb. 

-ingness,   n.;  un/rilling,  p.  a.;,  ^r/fA,  prep.;  -c/A  -^ /;?^  adv. ;  prep. ; 

~oi<^,  adv.;  i)rep.;  conj.;  -out- 
door, adj. 
ivither,  vb. 


-/?/,  adv.;   -ness,  n 
'/o/r^  n. 
winqjle,  vb. 


willow,  n 


*  On  the  souii'l-cliaiige  /jr  :■  /(»;  ('*t"7?j  see  Napier,  Arcliiv  Ss.  p.  185  f.  It 
is  perhaps  dialectal  (Northern),  cf.  Windhill  wak,  icitl,  n-c^  =  fhirack,  whittle, 
thong  (Wright  §  30G).     The  earhest  quotation  of  whittle  I  know  of,  is: 

Take  to  handfidl  of  ^onge  elerne-spritell 
And  schrape  of  pc  ouerest  hark  with  a  qwetyll. 
It  occurs  in  Anglia  XVIII,  p.  306. 
^  A  variant  of  ho. 

^  Not  a  Scand.  word,  as  Skeat  proposes.  It  occurs  in  C).  E.;  hore,  also 
horcrcene,  horing. 

*  See  Cent.  D. 
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witness,  n.;  vb.;  unwitnessed,  p.  a. 

wo'^,  interj. 

woe,   n. ;  interj.;  adj.;   --fid,  adj.; 

-hegone,  -wearied,  p.  a. 
wolf)  n.;  wolvish,  adj. 
woiiKDi,  n.;  vb. ;    - /.s7/^   -/^^  adj.; 
-hood,  ~lii}id  (women '^),  qiiell- 
er,  n. 
womb,n. ;  vb.;  [ed  in  comp.],  - //^adj. 
wonder,  n.;  vb.;    -a/,  adj.;   ^/«?, 
adj.;    adv.;    ~fidl>/,  adv.;  -iwr/^ 
11.;  -ivounded,  p.  a.;  wondringly, 
adv. 
^fOii^,  n.;  vb.;   iintronted,  p.  a. 
^^'00^  vb. ;   --cr,   -ing,  ii.;   -ingly, 

adv.;  unuooed,  p.  a. 
/r(>0(7,    n.;     -^hine,    -bird,    -eock, 
-land,  -leaf,   -man,  -monger, 
n.;    -en,  adj. 
wood,  adj. 
vfoof,  n. 
/^"oo/;  n.;  ~le}i,  adj.;  n.;  - ///^  adj.; 

-saelx,  n.;   -weird,  adv. 
/for(7,  n. ;  vb. ;    -less,  adj. 
/ro/7.'^    n.;    vb.;    [~c/'_,    in  comp.], 
~ing,     -ing-day,     -  ing-Jwnse, 
-man,   -mansliip,    -y-day,  n.; 
-manly,    adv.;     a-work,    adv.; 
outwork,  underwork,  vb. 
world,  n.;   -ling, -sharer,  w.;  -ly, 
-tvithout-end,  adj.;  -wearied,  p.  a. 
worm,  n. ;  -/^o?e^  ~s-meat,  n.;  -//, 

adj. ;  -eaten,  p.  a. 
wormwood,  n. 
ivorry,  vb. 


worse,  adj.;  adv.;    -r^ /rcr^Y,  adj.; 

adv. 
worship),  n. :  vb.;  -/>(?,  adj.;  -fully, 

adv. ;   -i-'CT;  n. 
worsted-stocking,  n . 
wort,  n.  'a  colewort'. 
/roi'f;  n.  'new  beer". 
vrorfA;    n.;   adj  ;   -/cv.s-,  adj.;    -//, 

adj.;  n.;  vb.;  -////,  adv.;  -iness, 

n.;  outworth,  vb.;  unworthy,  adj.; 

unworthily,  adv. ;  unworthiness, 

n. 
[/^of;  see  ifce^]. 
wound,   n. ;  vb.;    ~/>\7;  n.;   -less, 

adj. 
wrangle,  vb.;   ~r^  wrangling,  n. 
///ro^V;  v!j. 
^rrr^f//,  n.;  adj.;  -/it/^adj.;  -fidly, 

adv. 
l^wray,  vb.  in]  bewray,  vb. 
wreak,  vb.;  n.;   --/"^^z';  adj. 
wreath,  n  ;   ~f;  vb. 
i^re;?;  n. 
wrench,  vb. ;  n. 
iriY'6^^  vb.;  n.;  -/c,  vl).;  ^  ^cr^  ^?^"'«^; 

n. ;  o'erwrest,  vb. 
wretch,  n.;   -tY?^  adj.;  ~t'f?>i6^s6',  n. 
[lu right,  n.  in  shvp-\ 
wring,    vb.;     -e>v    ~^'^//;  i^- '  '''^' 

icrung,  p.  a. 
wrinkle,  vb.;  n. ;   -f/^  adj. 
wrist,  n. 
imf^  n.;   -<:',  vb. ;    ^<';'r,   -f/^f/,  n.; 

underivrite,  vb. 
writhle^,  vb. 
wroth'^,  n. 


'  Probably  a  natural  exclamation. 

^  See  (lent.  D. 

^  Sebmidt  translates  tlie  word  "ruth,  misery,  sorrow'  and  that  seems  to  be 
correct.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  a  form  of  wrath  'anger',  wbich  has 
also  the  pronunciation  (r.ij)).     The  sense  does  not  suit,  and  besides  wroth  rhymes 
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ivrtj,  vb. ;  -ueckcd,  adj.;  awrtj,  adv.    //r.v/'^  u.;    -//,  adj. 

yesterday^    u. ;   adv. ;  ycsterniylit^ 


Yard,  n.  'a  measure'. 

[yard,  n.  in  church^  etc.]. 

//r/r6^  adj.;  adv.;    -///,  adv. 

//^/>v«,  n. 

yawn ',  vb. 

//6'  (you),  pron.;  //^>/<r,   ~6-,  -.bv;//", 

pron. 
yea,  adv.;  -forsooth,  adj. 
//cnf/-,  11.;    ^///,  adj.;  adv. 
yearn,  vb. 

//r//,  vb  ;  11.;    ^o?t',  vb.  (v.  r.). 
yellow,  adj.;  n.;  vb. ;   -ness,  n. 
7/e7j>,  vb.;   -iny,  n. 
yeoman^,  ii. 
y/6.S  adv. 


adv. 
i/c'^,  adv. 
yew,  n. 
?/i^^?r?,  vb.;  -cr,  -iny,  n.;  uinjield- 

iny,  p.  a. 
/yo/if^,  n.;  vb.;  -devil,  n.;  unyoked, 

p.  a. ;  unyohe,  vb. 
«/o>?,  pron.;  adv.;  ^o>if7,  -er,  pron.; 

adv.;  beyond,  prep.;  adv. 
youny,     adj.;    n.;     ~liny,    -man, 

-ster,  n.;  ~///,  adv.;  -eyed,  adj. 
//orf^  adv. 
youth,  n.;    -/'«f?,  adj. 

Zounds,  interj. 


with  oath,  which  points  towards  the  proiiiinciatioii  (ou).  1  think  it  is  from  M. 
E.  roiithe,  a  hyfona  of  rewfhe  (cf.  truth:  troth);  routhe  occurs  e.  ^^  in  Ch.  The 
w  may  be  analogous  to  that  of  wreak  for  reck.  Influence  from  wrath,  wroth 
may  also  he  assumed. 

*  Cf.  Koppel,  Archiv  106,  p.  29  f. 

^  yeoman  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  its  native  origin  cannot  well  be 
doubted. 


II.    The  Foreign  Elements. 

A.     Germanic  Words. 

1.     Scandinavian  Words. 

On  the  Scandinavian  element  there  is  not  miicli  left  to  be  said, 
as  the  Scandinavian  loanwords  in  Middle  English  have  been  fully 
dealt  with  by  Bjorkniaii.  Other  works  bearing  upon  this  subject 
have  been  used  by  him,  and  necessary  references  are  fully  given. 
Therefore,  for  most  English  words  of  Scandinavian  origin  I  need 
only  refer  to  Bjorkman's  treatise,  where  they  may  be  easily  found 
by  means  of  his  Index. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  words  which  need  be  discussed. 
Several  presumable  Scand.  words  occur  in  Shakspere,  which  have 
not  been  found  until  Modern  English^  and  are  therefore  omitted  by 
Bjorkman.  Also  some  Middle  English  words,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Bjorkman's  treatise,  are^  in  my  opinion,  Scandinavian  words. 
In  most  of  these  cases  my  opinion  coincides  with  that  held  by 
Skeat  in  the  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary. 

In  a  treatise  of  this  kind  actual  loanwords  should  really  be 
distinguished  from  words  derived  from  such  by  native  suffixes  or 
prefixes.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  such  a  distinction  can  be 
made  with  any  amount  of  certainty.  Thus  e.  g.  the  noun  awe  is 
an  unequivocal  Scand.  loanword,  but  the  verb  may  be  either  from 
Scand.  aga,  or  an  English  derivative  of  the  noun.  In  tlie  like  man- 
ner clipx^er  may  be  from  Scand.  Idippari,  or  an  English  derivative 
of  clip.  The  conformity  of  English  and  Scandinavian  word-forma- 
tion often  renders  an  adequate  judgment  impossible.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Derivatives  of  Scan- 
dinavian loanwords  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  element  no  less  than 
the  actual  loanwords  themselves,  and  are  of  as  much  value  for  the 
estimation    of   this    element.  —  Upon    the    whole    it  may  be  stated 
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lliat  only  Uie  first  word  in  eacli  article  is  an  actnal  loanwoi-d;  in 
some  cases  two  or  three  are,  in  some  (e.  g.  (Jax.'jlc)  none  is  an 
actual  loanword. 

Some  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  question  whether  words 
like  scatter  should  be  given  among  Scand.  loanwords.  This  word 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  Scand.  loanword  in  the  same  sense  as  e.  g. 
mvc,  because  no  Scand.  ^slmtra  seems  to  have  existed.  But  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers,  and  then 
to  have  been  reintroduced  into  English  (cf.  Bjorkman,  Blandsprak, 
p.  13),  I  think  I  am  justified  in  terming  it  a  Scand.  loanword  ne- 
vertheless. As  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction,  the  term  Scandina- 
vian refers  to  the  immediate  source  of  each  word.  —  Of  words 
used  by  Shakspere  scoundrel  and  scuffle  do  not  seem  to  allow  of 
any  other  explanation  than  than  that  given  of  scatter  above. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  words  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  Scand. 
influence  or  Scand.  origin  is  to  be  assumed.  Such  are  e.  g.  get, 
give,  on  which  Bjorkman,  Blandsprak,  p.  3,  says  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  they  are  loanwords  or  native  words  influ- 
enced by  Scandinavian.  The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Jespersen, 
Nordisk  Tidskrift  1902,  p.  507.  In  my  opinion,  get  and  give  are 
Scand.  loanwords.  The  Scand.  forms  M.  E.  geteu,  given  existed  for 
a  long  time  side  by  side  of  the  native  yeten,  given,  till  at  last  they 
superseded  these,  just  as  M.  E.  eie  was  cut  out  by  the  Scand.  aive. 
The  senses  and  functions  of  the  native  words  were  then  inherited 
by  the  foreign  ones. 
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Ado^  11. 

anger,  ii.;  vb.;   -//y,  adv.;  angrfj, 

adj.;  adv.;  ever-angry,  adj. 
aive,    n.;  vb.;   -^Jess,  airftiJ,  adj.; 

overaivc,  vIj. 
axle-tree,  n. 
««/e,  adv. 

Baelihite,  vb. 

??rt?7,    n.;    vb. ;    hcar-haifing,    n.; 

haiting-place,  n. 
&a?(/,  adj.;  ^patc,  ii.;  ~pated,  adj. 
hand,   n.  ^a  tie';  bandog,  n.;  ^r/«- 

handed,  adj. 
hang'^,  vb. ;  n. 
6a>?/i',  n.;  vb. ;  sea-hank,  n. 
&«rZ;,  n.  'rind';  vb. ;   ~^^  adj. 
fta^A:,  vb. 

hasting,  n.  'beating'. 
hattcn,  vb. 


hawV",  vb. 

hilhen'ij"',  n. 

billow,  11. 

birth,     n.;    -child ,    -day,     -^doni, 

--right,    11, ;    -hour,    -place,  n.; 

-strangled,  p.  a. 
&?e«^,  adj. 
6ZoaP    (Qq.    /^?o?6'/,    Ff.    /j?/^?^. 

adj. 
bloom,  n. ;  vb. 

?>o;?f7,  11.;  strong-bonded,  adj. 
[bond     ill]      -maid,     --man,    n. ; 

-slave,  n. 
&057i'?/  (0.  Edd.  bushy),  adj. 
bound,  adj.  'ready'. 
brinded^,  adj. 
6mA^;  adj.;   -«/>  ^^Ij. 
5?r?/»*^  n.;  overbuU;  vb. 
?>^(i/^  n.;  -ra?/"^  n. ;  -bearing,  p.  a.; 

-fteef,  n. 


^  Probably  a  Scand.  word,  as  proposed  by  Skeat  and  N.  E.  D.  The  Avord- 
stem  is  common  in  the  old  Scand.  lang-uages.  In  the  Continental  languages  there 
are  but  .slight  traces  of  it:  G.  and  L.  G.  hengel,  and  dial.  G.  (Swis.s)  hangen, 
hangeln  (see  Grimm  and  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon).  In  N.  E.  D.  it  is  stated, 
probably  by  mistake,  that  hangen,  hangeln  are  L.  G. 

2  According  to  N.  E.  D.  ft-om  M.  Lat.  haulare.  Bjorkman  considers  Scand. 
origin  to  be  doubtful,  Skeat  thinks  hawl  is  a  Scand,  word.  In  my  opinion, 
Scand.  origin  is  far  more  probable  than  M.  Lat.  Gf.  especially  dial,  bairl  'to 
low  as  a  cow':  Swed.  hola,  Norw,  dial,  hauln  'to  low', 

^  See  iN.  E.  D. 

^  Derivation  of  hrinded  from  Icel.  hrondottr  (Skeat)  is  phonologically  in- 
admissible. According  to  N.  E.  I).  M.  E.  hr ended  is  the  \)\),  of  an  um-ecorded 
*brenden,  a  derivative  of  hrand  'liurning,  brand';  hrended  has  given  Mod.  E. 
hrinded  and  Sco.  branded.  —  Sco,  branded  seems  to  be  a  Scand.  word  (Mod, 
Icel.  hrondottr,  Norw,  dial,  branded  'streaked').  These  words  are  i)robably 
derivatives  of  0.  W.  Scand.  brandr  'a  staff  (see  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Branded). 
Accordingly,  hrinded  would  be  best  explained  from  a  by-form  of  hrondottr  with 
*-nmtation  (0.  Dan.  *hr(Endet;  cf.  bald,  held  <  0,  Dan,  "ballet,  bceldet).  Only 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  form  having  existed.  —  The  earliest  form  of  the 
word:  brende  (Lidgate)  is  identical  with  tlie  pp.  of  M.  E,  bre^inen,  the  Scand, 
form  occurring  side  by  side  with  the  native  bernen.  Probably  it  is  simply  the 
pp.  of  that  verb,  and  late  M.  E.  hrended  a  corruption  of  it.  The  explanation 
in  N.  E.  D.  is  improbable,  as  the  verb  *hrenden  is  unrecorded. 
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call,  vb.;  n. :  -  /y/r/,  ii.;  misccfll,  vb. 

carl,  n. 

carj)^  vb.;   -cr,   -^hifi,  ii. 

cast,  vb. ;  ii.;  ^aivaij,  ~in(j,  fore^, 
Cale,  li.;  vl).;  j>rt«c<'f/.Y,',  oatcale,  n.  I  out'-',  rougli-,  upcast,  n.;  o/y/-- 
ca//',  n.  'the  calf  of  the  leg\  i      6Yf6'^  (o'er-),  vb. 


hidwayl'^ ,  n. 
hum})^,  n. 
hurr^,  11. 


'  Skeat,  derives  hnlwark  from  Dan.  hulvcerh,  Swed.  holverk.  These  are 
generally  thought  to  he  from  L.  G.  (Tamm,  s.  v.  hdlverk,  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v. 
Bolverk).  If  that  is  so,  Scand.  origin  of  bulwark  is  not  prol)ahle.  There  is 
some  reason,  however,  for  helieving  the  said  Scand.  words  to  he  of  native  origin. 
L.  G.  holiverk,  G.  Bollwerk  are  late  words.  Grimm  says  there  is  no  quotation 
of  them  until  the  1.5th  cent.  In  English  biihverke  is  found  in  1418  (N.  E.  D.). 
The  Scand.  words  are  much  earlier.  0.  Norw.  bolvirki  'a  structure  of  horizon- 
tal tree-trunks  in  the  water'  (for  catching  fish)  occurs  in  two  charters  from  133G. 
In  0.  Swed.  we  find  bulwdrke  (or  bulwark)  in  a  text  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  composed  between  1335  and  1350,  bolvirke  1428,  also  boluerk.  Danish 
bulvirkc  is  somewhat  later  (1461).  The  earlier  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  the  words  and  esp.  the  sense  of  the  0.  Norw.  word,  speak  in  favour  of  native 
origin.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  Continental  words  have  been  adopted 
from  Scand. ;  they  may  very  well  have  been  introduced  by  the  Hansards.  If 
that  is  right,  the  Germ,  sense  'a  catapult'  is  evidently  due  to  association  with  M. 
H.  G.  boln  'to  throw'.  —  As  for  E.  bulwark,  Scand.  origin  is  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  form  of  its  first  element;  bul-  seems  to  be  mainly  a  Scand.  form 
(Diefenbach  and  Wiilcker  give,  however,  a  G.  bulleiverck  from  1450).  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  word  was  introduced  into  English  at  the  time  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian settlement,  or  later  through  mercantile  connections. 

"^  According  to  N.  E.  D.  an  onomatopoetic  word.  Skeat  thinks  it  is  Scand. 
That  is  probably  correct.  E  bump  means  'a  blow  somewhat  heavy,  but  rather 
dull  in  sound;  a  swelling',  the  verb  'to  strike  heavily;  in  bulge  out'.  In  dialects 
bum})  n.  means  'a  stroke,  blow;  the  buttocks;  a  woman's  hair,  tied  into  a  knot 
behind;  a  hillock'.  Cp.  with  these:  early  Dan.  bump  'a  thick-set  person',  humpe 
'to  strike  with  the  clenched  fist',  bumpef  'thick,  stout'  (Kalkar),  Dan.  dial,  bump 
'a  thump',  bumpe  'thump;  administer  a  blow  which  produces  a  dull  sound'  (Feil- 
berg),  bumplet  'uneven'  said  e.  g.  of  a  bed  (Molbech),  Swed.  dial,  bump  'a  blow 
with  the  fist  which  i)roduces  a  dull  sound' (Rielz).  Swed.  dial.  (GoLhlandj  bijutpcl 
'a  small  keg;  a  plump  l)oy;  a  young  rascal'  proves  that  the  stem  is  old  in  Scand. 
Outside  Scand.  and  English  it  seems  hardly  to  occur;  cf,  however  Fris.  bomp 
'ictus  inflictus  trudendo'  (Halbertsma). 

^  burr  is  probably  a  Scand.  loanword  (0.  Swed.,  Norw.  dial,  borre,  Swed. 
Dan.  dial,  burre:  also  in  compounds  as  karilborre  etc.;  see  Jenssen-Tusch,  De 
Nordiske  Plantenavne).  In  the  sense  'a  burdock'  (or  'a  teazle')  the  word  is  not 
found  in  the  other  W.  Germ,  languages,  except  North  Fris,  burre  (borre)  which 
is  no  doubt  a  Dan.  loanword.  Burr  is  not  found  in  English  until  1330.  Skeat 
assumes  native  origin.  According  to  N.  E.  D.  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  a 
native  word,  or  a  Scand,  loanword,     Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  word. 
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cli]},     vb.     'to    cut';     -per,    n.; 

-winged,  adj. 
cluh,  n. 
cog  ^,  vb. 

cope'\  vb.  'to  have  to  do  with'. 
coiv^  vl). 
cofcer,  vb. 
crah'^^   11.    'an  applo';   -hcd,  adj.; 

-irct\  11. 
crave*,  vb. ;   -r,  n. 


crmvl,  vb. 

erase'-',     vb. ;    crazy,    adj.;    care- 
er a^YY?,  p.  a. 

DanJc,  adj.;  -?5/^,  adj. 

dapple^',  vb. 

dazdc,  vl). ;  hedazrde,  vb. 

f//e,    vb.;    dgi)tg^  n.;    never-dying, 

p.  a. 
r/oi{'i?,  n.  'soft  feathers'. 


^  See  Skeat,  also  Notes  s.  v. 

2  Cf.  Luick,  Archiv  107,  p.  32.3  f. 

^  Probably  from  early  Dan.  krahhe  (also  skovkrahhe)  'a  crab'.  Tbis  word 
seems  to  be  related  to  Norw.  dial,  krahhe  'a  stmit',  krahha  'a  tree  witb  creeping 
branches',  krahhekjerr  'a  thicket  of  stunted  creeping  trees'.  Perhaps  Dan.  krahhe 
earlier  meant  'a  crabtree';  cf.  Engl,  crah  in  this  sense.  The  stem  krahh-  is 
probably  identical  with  that  of  M.  L.  G.  krahheln  'herumkriechen',  Norw.  dial. 
krahha  'to  crawl',  perhaps  also  of  E.  crah  'a  crawfish'.  The  related  stem  skrahh- 
occurs  in  Swed.  dial,  skrahha  'an  apple';  whence  E.  dial,  scrah  the  same.  — 
The  adj.  crahhed  'peevish'  is  probably  a  derivative  of  this  crah.  Original  sense 
would  be  'surly'.  —  Divergent  opinions  upon  crah  and  crahhed  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Skeat  and  N.  E.  D.     Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  w^ords. 

'^  Kluge,  Grundr.  I  933,  Sweet,  H.  E.  S.  287,  and  others  consider  crave  to 
be  a  Scand.  w^ord,  Skeat  and  N.  E.  D.  give  it  as  native,  and  Bjorkman  seems  to 
prefer  the  latter  opinion.  In  my  opinion  the  word  is  probably  a  Scand.  loan- 
word. It  is  found  in  0.  E.,  it  is  true,  l)ut  in  0.  E.  there  are  many  law-terms  of 
Scand.  origin ;  cf,  Kluge,  p.  932  ff.  The  stem  is  not  known  in  the  other  W. 
Germanic  languages ;  N.  Fris.  krawe  is  no  doubt  a  Danish  loanw^ord.  The  only 
thing  which  seems  to  speak  against  Scand.  origin,  is  the  vowel  of  tlie  word:  cf. 
Bjorkman.  As  pointed  out  by  Bjorkman,  0.  Swed.  krcevia,  0.  Dan.  krcere  had 
the  ])y-forms  kravia,  krave,  due,  of  course^  to  influence  from  the  pret.  and  pp. 
krafdhe,  krafdher  etc.  These  by-forms  may  i^e  old,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
English  should  prefer  the  form  which  came  near  to  the  pret.  and  pp.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Enghsh  adopted  0.  Dan.  *krcevia  *krafda  *kraf')r  as  *crejian 
crafodc,  crafod,  and  later  on  extended  the  rt-vowel  to  the  pres.  stem.  Tlie 
absolute  absence  of  tlie  form  *crcfian  may  be  due  to  chance.  There  seems  only 
to  bo  one  example  of  the  present  tense  of  the  word  in  0.  E. 

^  N.  E.  D.  and  Bjorkman  think  Scand.  origin  is  questionable,  because  craze 
might  be  for  acraze  <  Fr.  acraser.  As  acraze  is  much  later  than  craze,  it  is 
improbable  that  it  should  be  the  original  form. 

^  Scand.  origin  is  assumed  by  Skeat,  and  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Ah  lid.  In 
N.  E.  D.  connection  of  dapple  with  Icel.  depill  is  held  to  be  possible.  Bjork- 
man, p.  2S4\  says  Sco.  dapAll  'gray' cannot  be  said  with  any  amount  of  certainty 
to  he  a  Scand.  word.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  word  lias  some  connec- 
tion   with    M.    E.    dappel-yraij    and    dappled,   which  are,  in  my  opinion,  Scand. 

EkivaJl:  Shakspere,  6 
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t'dJii,  n. 

flat^    ^(\'].\    n.;    -hjuf/,    -hf,  adv.; 
~n('ss,  n. 

flaunt^,  11. 

fleer  ^,  vb.;  n. 

flincf^,  vb.;  n. 

fluster,  vb. 

hed-,  ))]aj/-^  seJ/ool-,  yol'r-fclloir,^  for/'*,  n.;   -r///,  adj.;  soufh-fof/,  n. 
11.;  lotfrlloiced,  p.   a.  freeklr,  ii.;   -(^/,  adj. 


rZre//,  n. 

drown,  vb. ;  nndroirucd,  p.  a. 

drumhle'^,  vb. 

J5'//r/^  n.;  -shelly  firich-egfj^  n. 

Fellow,  n.;  vb.;  ~7//,  adj.;  -ship, 


ferry ^  n.;   -man,  n. 


/"ro,  prep.;  adv.;   -ivard,  adj. 


words.  Oil  the  M.  E.  forms  see  X.  E.  D.  The  source  of  dapple  is  no  doubt  U. 
W.  Scand.  depill  'a  .spot';  cf.  leir-depill  'a  loamy  .spot',  Mod.  Icel.  depill  'a  point'. 
The  stem  Jr/j>-  does  not  seem  to  occur  iii  the  W.  Germ,  languages  except  Eng- 
lish. In  Scand.  languages  it  is  common,  and  the  development  of  sense  of  depill 
can  be  traced.  0.  W.  Scand.  depill  is  a  derivative  of  dape  'a  pool';  Norvv.  dial, 
depel  means  'a  pool',  the  corresponding  Dan.  dial,  dchel,  dihhel  'a  rill'.  Cf.  also 
V.  Friesen,  Med.  Gem.  p.  30.  —  Engl,  dapple  is  due  to  such  forms  of  the 
Scand.  word,  as  had  no  i-mutation,  e.  g.  the  plur,  "^daplar.  No  such  forms  seem 
to  be  recorded,  but  they  have  no  doubt  existed.  We  may  also  assume  that  a 
corresponding  verb  has  occurred.  This  would  have  had  the  form  *dapla:  cf. 
fatla:  fetill.  M.  E.  dappled  might  be  from  Scand.  *dapladr.  —  According  to 
N.  E.  D.  M.  E.  dappel-gray  is  due  to  blending  of  apple-grey  and  dappled. 
That  is  of  course  possible,  though  it  seems  more  probable  that  dappel-  is  from 
Scand.  depill. 

^  See  Skeat,  Transactions  1899—1902,  p.  664. 

2  See  Skeat,  Transactions  1899-1902,  p.  667  f. 

^  Probably  Scand.,  as  Skeat  proposes.  The  stem  flir-  (flis-,  flin-)  is  very 
common  in  Scand.,  but  does  not  seem  to  occur  outside  Scand.  and  English. 

■♦  Skeat  derives  fling  from  Swed.  fldnga  etc.;  N.  E.  D.  from  Scand.  *flingn, 
of  which  fldnga  is  said  to  be  a  causative  verb.  Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  word, 
A  Scand.  ^flinga  is  not  recorded,  and  probably  never  existed.  Nevertheless  ^iw^ 
is  no  doubt  from  Scand.,  viz.  from  0.  Swed.  fliengia,  0.  Dan.  flcenge  etc.  The 
word  always  has  the  vowel  i  in  M.  E.,  but  is  found  only  in  texts  where  the 
change  eng  >  ing  has  already  taken  place.  As  for  the  strong  inflection,  which 
is  said  in  N.  E.  D.  to  speak  against  derivation  from  flcengia,  it  is  due  to  in- 
fluence from  sfingen  etc.;  cf.  Biilbring,  Ablaute  p.  113  f.  -  The  senses  of  the 
Engl,  word  as  compared  with  that  of  the  early  Scand.  words,  present  some  dif- 
ficulty. ().  Swed.  flwngia,  0.  Dan.  flcenge,  O.  W.  Scand.  flengj a  only  mean  'to 
whip'.  Jn  the  modern  languages  we  find  senses,  which  coincide  witli  tliose  of 
the  English  word:  Icel.  flengja  'to  j-ide  luriously',  Norw.  i]\n\.  flengja  "lling,  hurl, 
taunt'  etc.,  Swed.  dial,  fldnga  'to  run  or  ride  furiously;  dance  violently,  romp' 
etc.  But  the  0.  Swed.  i  fldng  'at  random',  O,  Dan.  i  flreng  'helter-skelter;  abun- 
dantly' show  that  also  the  0.  Swed.  0.  Dan.  vorits  must  liave  lind  a  wider  ap- 
plication  than  the  extant  quotations  seem  to  indicate. 

'^  See  Skeat,  Transactions  1S99— 1902,  j),  669, 
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frothy  n. ;  vb.;   -?/,  adj. 

Gad,  n. 

[gain    in]    -giving,    p.    a.;   -^say, 

vb.;    -saying,  n.;  again,  adv.; 

against  C gainst),  prep.;  conj.; 

ivherea gainst,  conj. 
/7<7yY,    n.;    hrary-,    slo^r-gaitrd, 

adj. 
gap^    n.;   -r,  vb.;   ~/y^/y,  n.;  ("rrr- 

nest-gaping,  p.  a. 
garish^  adj. 
gasp^,  vb. ;  n. 

[^a/^,  n.  in]  other  gates,  adv. 
(/a.ee^  vb.;  n.;   ~r,  n.;  agazed^  p. 

a.;  glass-,  steadfast-,  stlU-gas- 

ing,  p.  a.;  star-gazer,  n. 
^e?f/,  vb.;   ~w^,  n. 


^ef,  vb. ;  ~  ter,  ~  ting,  n. ;  heget, 
forget,  vb. ;  nngot(ten),  first-, 
true-begotten,  misbegot(ten), 
newhegot,  iinhegot(ten),  p.  a.; 
forgetful,  adj.;   -ness,  n. 

r/i/"^,  n.;  nothing-gift,  n. 

.^/«7?^,  n.  'organ  of  respiration'. 

ging'^,  n. 

girth,  n. 

ry /i'e,  vb. ;  -  r,  giving,  lie-giver, 
mis  -  ,themks  giving ,  forgiveness, 
n.;  for-,  misgive,  vb. ;  health- 
giving,  p.  a.;  Godgigoden  (Godi- 
goden),  interj. 

glitter"^,  vb. 

grime,  n.;  vb.;  begrime,  vb. 

grovel,  vb. 

n.;   -ingly,  adv. 


guess  ^,  vb. 


^  The  late  appearance  of  the  M.  E.  word,  and  the  commonness  of  the  cor- 
responding Scand.  words  render,  in  my  opinion,  Scand.  origin  very  probahle. 

2  gill  is  generally  derived  from  Scand.  (Dan.  gjcelle,  Swed.  gal),  but  the  i 
of  the  English  word  has  been  considered  as  obscure ;  cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  1.53.  The 
required  Scand.  form  seems  to  be  preserved  in  0.  Swed.  gel,  early  Mod.  Swed. 
gjel.  This  could  also  be  for  *geil,  but  in  consideration  of  E.  gill  the  ground- 
form  *gil-  is  more  probable.  See  further  Tamm,  s,  v.  gal,  Noreen,  Svenska 
Etymologier,  p.  3-5  f.,  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Gjcelle.  Tamm  considers  gill  to  be 
identical  with  dial.  E.  gill  'a  ravine'.  The  words  may  be  ultimately  related,  but 
are  probably  of  separate  introduction  into  English. 

^  ging  is  considered  by  Kluge,  Grundriss  I,  933,  and  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  p. 
70,  to  be  from  Scand.  (0,  W.  Scand.  genge).  Brate,  p.  43,  and  N.  E.  D.  assume 
native  origin;  also  Bjorkman,  p.  292.  thinks  it  is  possibly  a  native  word.  A  na- 
tive genge  would  have  given  Mod.  E.  *ginge,  unless  it  were  a  Northern  form, 
which  seems  little  probable.  Orrm  has  genge  with  unassibilated  g,  which  is 
certainly  not  due  to  native  development,  Cf.  Napier,  Transactions  1891 — 1894, 
Appendix  II  (E.  E.  T.  S.  103,  p.  73  f,).    * 

^  According  to  N,  E.  D.  glitter  is  a  Scand.  word,  Bjorkman,  Skeat,  and 
Kluge-Lutz  consider  it  to  ])e  native.  The  dialectal  distribution  of  the  word  in 
M.  E,  and  in  E.  dialects,  as  well  as  its  absence  in  Low  German  and  Dutch  (only 
H,  G.  glitzern),  speak  in  favour  of  Scand.  origin. 

^  guess  is  probably  a  Scand.  word,  as  assumed  by  Skeat  and  N.  E,  D,  Its 
.source  seems  to  be  early  Dan.  getse,  which  need  not  be  a  loanword,  as  is  some- 
times assumed;  cf.  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Gisse.  Kluge-Lutz  think  ^«fss  has  been 
adopted    from    some  Continental    source.     The   early  occurrence  points  rather  to 
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gttU^,  n.  'a  nestling,  a  dupe^  vl).: 

n.  'a  trick';  -catcher,  n. 
gust-,  n.  'a  blast';    -?/,  adj. 

Hagyle'^,  vb. 

hail,  n.;  vb. ;  all-hail,  n.;  vb.; 
irassail,  n. 

haj),  n.;  vb. ;  -Ics-s^  adj.;  -?//, 
-7>////,  adv. ;  -^^z^';?^  vb.;  -pim'ss, 
n. ;  -^i^//;  adj.;  vb.;  ^;?/.y7/fl'7;;  ?/l?- 
/ir/7;j9frtf^'c<^.s"^  n.;  iinhappilg,  adv.; 
nnliappy,  adj.;  vb.;  orcrha])})^, 
adj . 

A/^,  vb. ;  n. 

//oof,  ]iou't'\  vb. 

//?f//^  vb. 


husband,  n.;  vb.;  ~lcss,  adj.; 
'^man,  n.  (v.  r.). 

///,  adj.;  adv.;  n.;  -(hc)seeming, 
-got,  -rooted,  ta'cu,  p.  a.;  -f/o- 
m^,  '^ness,  -will,  n.;  -boding, 
-breeding,  -shaped,  -sheathed, 
-thought,  -uttering,  -u-eared, 
-^rrestiug,  ]).  a.;  -hi  ((did,  -star- 
red, adj.;  -u'ell,  adv.;  -((uue.red, 
-composed,  -dispersing,  -divin- 
ing, -erected,  -far  on  red,  -inha- 
bited, -ufirtnred,  resoiinding, 
-roasted,  -tuned,  -used,  p.  a.; 
-faced,  -spirited,  -tempered,  adj.; 
-favouredhj,  adv. 

Keclxsy'\  n. 


Scand.  origin.  Wood,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  1899,  259,  derives  the  word  from  0.  E. 
*ydtiiion. 

'  gull  "a  dnpe'  and  'a  nestling'  seem  to  be  the  same  word,  and  l)elong  to 
M.  E.  gul  'yellow',  see  N.  E.  U.  The  vb.  gull  'to  trick'  is  rather  a  derivative  of 
that  noun,  than  a  transferred  use  of  gull  'to  cram'.  Wood,  Color-Names  p.  37, 
compares  gnll  'to  trick'  with  0.  Swed.  gylla  'to  deceive'.  This  seems,  however, 
merely  to  be  a  transferred  use  of  gylla  'to  gild'. 

2  See  N.  E.  D. 

*  The  two  forms  hoot  and  liojct  seem  to  be  two  distinct  words:  hoot  < 
M.  E.  hot  en,  hoivt  <  M.  E.  huten.  The  former,  which  is  rather  rare,  seems  to 
])e  from  Scand.  hota  'to  threaten'  (0.  W.  Scand.  hota,  hata,  Norw.  dial,  hota, 
hofa,  Swed.  hota,  0.  Swed.  hota,  hota),  which  is  cognate  with  Gothic  hvota, 
hvotjan.  This  stem  does  not  occur  in  the  other  W.  Germ,  languages,  and  it  is 
improbable,  therefore,  that  M.  E.  hfden  should  be  a  native  word,  as  Bjorkman 
thinks.  —  M.  E.  hiHcn,  wliicli  occurs  e,  g.  in  Orrm.  Jul.  C.  M.  Langl.  etc.  cor- 
responds to  0.  Swed.  huta  'to  sliout'  (cf.  Pijiping,  Gotlandska  Studier,  87),  Norw. 
dial,  huta  1.  'shout,  bawl.'  2.  'threaten  a  dog',  and  perhaps  Swed.  hut  a  (It  'rebuke'. 
The  distribution  of  the  word  ::i  M.  E.  favours  Scand.  origin,  which  is  also  as- 
.sumed  by  Skeat. 

*  See  Skeat,  and  Bjorkman,  E.  St.  30,  p.  379  f. 

^  M.  E.  hex,  Ix-yx  (Langl.,  Pr.  P.).  Of  contested  etymology.  The  stem  is 
also  found  in  Scand.:  Dan.  hnndekjceks  (from  ah.  L577),  Swed.  hunilkaxa,  hund- 
ka'.T,  hunclhax,  also  kax,  Idix  as  simjde  words,  Norw.  dial,  hundh-jeks,  hikkjc- 
kjeks,  rakkekjcssa  etc.  The  stem  is  widely  spead  in  Scand.  dialects;  see  Jenssen- 
Tusch,  De  nordiske  Plantenavne.  All  the  words  mentioned  are  the  names  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  as  a  rule  of  Anthriscus  silvestris,  rarely  of  Conium  macula- 
lum    fin    this    sense  also  Dan.  ^flitkkj(eki^)  or  flicuta  (sometimes  in  early  Danish). 
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hceV^  n. 

Iccn,  vb.;  ii. 

Jccftlc^  n.;  -(InitH,  n. 

hid- fox  J  11. 

Mncllc,  vb.  'to  sol  on  fir(j';  fieri/-, 

ivyath-hiiuUt'il,    lorc-Jiindliiu/, 

p.  a. 

Latv,  11.;  -hrcalcr,  -daij.  ii. ;  ~ /'^//, 
~Ic.sb',  adj.;  -ftdhj,  -Icssly, 
adv.;  loflawfid,  adj.;  hrother-, 
daughter-,  father-,  bon-in-laiv. 
11. 

/t'r/,  n.;  -//(y/;,  ^^^'^^/-,  near-,  short-, 
three-,  tivo-le(j<jcd,  adj. 


/v/^    vb.;    --er,    -/^/^,  n.;  ^?^>?//y, 

vb. 
Z/w/.-,  n.  'a  chain';  vb. ;  unlinJc,  vli. 
?oa>i,  11. 
/<V'^//.    adj.;    aloft,    adv.;  henloft, 

n.  (v.  r.);  lofty-plumed,  adj. 
/ooi-e,    adj.;    adv.;    vb,;    n.;    -?y/, 

adv.;   ~}i,  vb. ;  -hodicd,  -wived, 

adj.;  unloose,  vb. 
?oi^',    adj.;    adv.;    -cr^    vb.;    -?//, 

adj.;    adv.;   -^liness,   ^uess,  n.; 

-horn,    -crooked,    -laid,    p.    a.; 

-tonyued,     adj.;     hclow,     adv.; 

prep. ;  floivj-dcclined,  -rated,  p. 

a.;  -spirited,  -voiced,  adj. 


The  stem  of  the  Scaiid.  words  is  evidently  ^kaks-,  which  is  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Binz.  ZfdPh.  35,  p.  101,  derives  E.  kcx  form  keg  'a  small  cask'.  That 
may  very  well  be  correct.  In  that  case  -kjceks  etc.  would  be  cognate  with  Norw. 
dial,  kakse.  Swed.  kaxe  'a  mighty  man";  cf.  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  Kakse.  The 
name  might  refer  to  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plants,  or  to  their  tall  stalks.  But 
the  word-stem  could  also  be  very  old.  Plant-names  are  often  derived  with  the 
sutTix  -.S'.  A  native  English  word  corresponding  to  Dan,  -kjceks  etc.  ought  to 
have  had  the  foi'in  *chax  {*chex),  at  least  in  great  parts  of  England,  No  such 
form  being  recorded,  kex  is  probably  a  Scand.  loanword.  The  various  forms  are 
easily  explained:  kex,  cax,  <.  -kjeks,  kax;  for  kix  see  Morsbach,  Me.  Gr.  §  109. 
The  rare  kcsh  may  be  due  to  dialectal  development.  —  There  are  also  other 
explanations  of  E,  kex.  i^keat  Ihinks  it  is  borrowed  from  Welsh  cecys  'hollow 
stalks'.  As  i)ointed  out  in  N.  E,  D.,  this  is  no  doubt  from  English.  Falk  and 
Torp  accei)t  Skeafs  etymology,  and  think  the  Scand.  words  are  English  loan- 
Avords,  introduced  l)y  medical  jjooks.  As  many  Scand.  plant-names  have  been 
borrowed,  that  might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  these  words  too.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  whether  there  are  any  Scand.  plant-names  of  English  origin,  and  the 
sense  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  words  in  Scand.  languages  do  not  speak  in  favour 
of  learned  introduction.  Besides,  there  remains  the  difficulty  to  explain  the  Engl, 
words,  —  Wyld,  E.  St.  30,  p,  381  f.,  derives  kex  from  0.  E,  *cf/sc,  *cpx.  I  do 
not  see  how  that  etymology  can  account  for  either  the  Engl,  or  Scand.  forms; 
kex  would  liave  t(j  )je  a  Kentish  form,  wdiich  does  not  go  well  with  the  fact  that 
the  Modern  Kentish  form  is  cax,  and  kex  is  the  regular  form,  esp,  in  Northern 
dialects,  —  I  think  the  explanation  given  above  best  solves  the  difficulties,  and 
accounts  best  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  words  in  Engl,  and  Scand.  dialects. 
^  Probably  a  Scand.  loanword;  see  N,  E,  D.,  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz.  G.  and 
Du.  kiel  'a  keel"  are  late  (10th  cent),  and  seem  to  be  due  to  Scand,  influence 
(Franck,  s.  v.  Kiel),  whereas  E,  keel  is  found  in  the  14tli  cent.  The  spelling  ee 
seems  to  i)oint  towards  M.  E.  close  e,  whereas  Scand,  kiolr  should  rather  have 
given    M.  E.  open  c.     Possibly  the  spelling  has  Jjeen  influenced  by  keel  'a  ship'. 
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Marl',  n.  'a  coin'.  "^  pJouiili^,  n.;  vb.;  -iron,  -man,  n.; 

mceJi,  adj.;  adv.;  -///,  adv.;  -  nc^.s,        -torn,  p.  a. 
n. 


mire,    n.    'iiiiid';    vb.;  niirij,  adj.; 

qua  (/mire,  n. 
mouldy^,  adj. 
much,  n. 

Xasti/^,  adj. 

«a//^  adv.;   --icard,  adv.;   -word, 

n. 
wea/*  (neif),  n. 


Rach^,  n.  "lloaling"  vapoui' ;  vb. 

»7/r/,  n.;  ra(j(jed,  adj.:   ^;<f'.s-.s-^    n.; 

ray-a-muffhiSf  ii. 
raise,    vb. ;    raising,    ii.;    qniek-, 

unraised,  p.  a.;  araise,  vb. 
ransacJi,  vb. 
rri^>,  vb.   'to  knock'. 
rZ/Y;  n. ;  vb. 
'/7'^7?^  vb. 
Of7(7,    adj.;    n.;    -?//,    adv.;  -co/i-    rooJi^,  vb. 


ceitcd,  adj. 
outlaiVy  n.;  vb. 

Pismire,  n. 


roof,  n. ;  vb.;  rootedhj,  adv.:  .s/^^^?- 
lou'-roofed,  adj.;   unroof,  vb. 

rotten,  p.  a.;  ^ness,  n. ;  f//rf- 
rotten,  p.  a. 


'  mould  11.  (M.  E.  moul,  muwl:  cf.  nioulen  earlier  muiclen  'become  mouldy") 
is  derived  by  Skeat.  and  no  doubt  correctly,  from  Scand.  (Dan.  /h?6/,  Swed.  dial. 
»??(?,  mujel  etc.  <  *mugl-).  This  stem  is  very  common  in  Scand.  langs.,  but  does 
not  seem  to  occur  in  the  West  Germanic  languages  except  English.  The  vowel 
of  the  word  is  irregular,  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  simi- 
lar cases  dealt  with  by  Koppel,  Spelling-Pronunciations,  p.  62  f.  The  regular 
vowel  is  to  be  found  in  dialects  (w.Yks.  maid:  cf.  Wright,  Windhill  §  11  i-). 

^  nasty  has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  cf.  Bjorkman,  E.  St.  30,  380, 
and  Skeat.  Both  think  the  word  is  of  Scand.  origin.  In  Dan.  dial.  I  find  naste.n 
'dirty',  fornast  'dirty,  soiled'  (Feilberg),  which  are  evidently  related  to  7iase  'to 
soil',  nasken,  nasket  etc.     These  forms  may  be  the  source  of  E.  nasty. 

^  plough  in  the  sense  'a  plough'  does  not  occur  until  Orrm.,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  Scandinavian  loanword.  0.  E.  plog  only  meant  'a  measure  of  land';  the 
sense  'a  plough'  seems  to  have  come  out  of  use  at  an  early  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  word  to  have  existed  in  0.  E.  without  once  appearing  in  writing. 
The  word  is  generally  considered  to  be  native.  Cf.  Skeat,  Kluge-Lutz,  Bjorkman. 
Jespersen,  Nordisk  Tidskrift  1902,  p.  .508,  assumes  Scand.  origin. 

*  Skeat  derives  M.  E.  rak  from  0.  W.  Scand.  rek.  That  word  does 
not  account  for  the  vowel  of  rack.  Norw.  dial,  have  rak  'l^reeze,  drift;  driving 
things',  synonymous  with  rek.  That  is  evidently  the  source  of  M.  E.  rak.  Norw. 
rak  is  for  earlier  *wrak,  so  E.  rack  cannot  be  a  native  equivalent  of  it.  The 
dialectal  distribution  of  the  word  favours  Scand.  origin. 

^  Probably  Scand.;  cf.  0.  Swed.  ruka  'to  sit'  of  a  dog  (Soderwall  s.  v.  kura), 
Norw.  dial,  ruka  'to  sit  with  the  body  bent  forwards',  Swed.  dial,  ruk  "to  rook'. 
Cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  252.  The  stem  ruk-  seems  to  be  mainly  Scand.  The  noun 
ruke  'a  heap'  occurs  in  N.  Fris.  (Outzen);  but  is  probably  a  Dan.  loanword. 
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rn(j(j('il,     adj.;    rufj-hcadcil,    adj.; 

watey-nKf,  \\. 
riinqh  11.;  -f('(^,  p.  a. 

Same,  pron. ;  sdf.^anic,  proii. 
scab^,   11. 
scald ^  adj. 


6X7^  y^^,     adv.;     adj.;    vb.;     -^/^, 

adv. 
scare,  vb. ;  -crow,  ii. 
scarrc,  u.   'a   l)rokeii  precipice'. 
scathe,  11.;   vb. ;  scathfid,  adj. 
scaiicr,  vb. 
scoUr^  11.;  vi). ;   o/dscold,  vb. 


*  III  my  opinion,  il  is  Car  more  ])i()l)al»le  llial,  .yrv^/y  is  ;i  Scand.  loanword 
lliaii  a,  descendant  oC  ().  E.  secahh  wilh  .sr-  ihrougli  the  inlluence  of  Lat.  scabies, 
which  is  rather  divergent  in  Ibnn.  The  distribution  of  the  word  in  M.  E.  and 
E.  dialects  seems  to  favour  Scaiid.  origin. 

^  scold   has  not  yet  been  explained.     The  etymology,  in  Skeat  is  sni)ported 
by    no    evidence.     Bjorkman,  p.   l!^9,  thinks  it  may  be  a  native  word,  whicli  lias 
got    sc-    Ihrongh    Scand.    iniluence.     I    sui)[)ose    he    thinks  of  connection  with  (i. 
sclicUcn    elc,    but    tliis    stem    does  not  seem  to  be  preserved  iji  Enghsii,  and  it 
would    also    be    rather    difticult    to    explain    Engl,    scold,    if   belonging   to  it.  — 
In  my  oi)hiion  scold   is  identical  with  M.  E.  sccdd  'a  })oet\     If  lliat  is  rigid,  tlie 
noun    is  the  primary  word,  and  in  fact  tlie  noun  seems  to  be  far  more  common 
in  M.  E.  than  the  verb.     Stratmann  gives  six  examples  of  the  former,  one  of  the 
latter.     My    explanation    solves    all    phonological  difticulties.     The  time  of  occur- 
rence   and    dislrii)utioii    of  llie  M.  E.  word  go  well  Avitli  Scand.  origin.     The  de- 
velopment   of   sense    is    not   so  difticult  to  explain,  as  it  may  seem.     It  happens 
that    Vigfusson    considered    O,  W.  Scand.  shdld  to  belong  to  the  root  of  G.  scliel- 
ten,  and   has,  in  order  to  prove  that,  collected  several  cases,  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  a  bad  sense.     His  etymology  is   erroneous,  but  the  facts  he  has  drawn 
attention    to,    su])sist.     He    points  out  that  skdldskapy  meant,  in  the  old  law,  'a 
libel    in    verse',    and  was  synonymous  with  Jlimt,  nid,  and  that  Mod.  Icel.  skcvl- 
dinn  means  'libellous'.     Libels  in  verse,  nidvisur,  were  much  in  vogue  with  the 
Scand.    poets.     In  the  old  sagas  they  are  met  witb  very  frequently.     It  seems  to 
me  to  lie  quite  natural,  that  shdld  could  come  to  be  used  of  a  person  skilled  in 
making  libels,  and  then  we  are  not  far  from  the  sense  of  E.  scold.     There  is  a 
quotation    which    seems    to    indicate  that  such  a  development  has  actually  taken 
place.     In    Niala    skdldhona  is  used  as  the  nickname  of  an  ill-tempered  woman, 
and    seems    to    be    almost   synonymous  with  E.  scold:  see  Vigfusson,  s.  v.     I  do 
not  want  to  lay  too  much  stress  ui)oii  this  ({notation,  however.    The  Avomaii  may 
have    been    a  poetess,  though  the  only  extant  vei'se  of  hers  is  a  libel,  consisting 
of  I  wo  lines.  —   It  is  })robable  that  the  development  libeller  >  scold  has  mainly 
taken  place  among  the  Scandinavians  in  England.     The  Scand.  poetry  flourished 
among   them,  and  it  is  even  certain  that  nidvisur  occurred  there,  as  Bugge  has 
pointed    out   one,  found  in  an  0.  E.  manuscript,  in  Aarb0ger  for  nordisk  oldkyn- 
dighed    og    historie  1S1)9,  p.  263  \'\'.     The  details  of  the  history  of  the  word  can- 
not   lie  settled.     It  seems  very  probable,  liowever.  that  the  term  scold  was  from 
the  first  api)lied  to  ill-tempered  women,  just  as  the  quotation  given  above  seems 
to  indicate. 
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score,  11.;  vb.;  scoruKj,  ii.:  f(vc~, 
foil )'  - ,  n ine  - ,  six ~ ,  ihrcc  - , 
tweli'cscore. 

scot^,  n. 

scoHndrcJ^,  n. 

scant,  vb.   'to  sneer". 

SCO  id,  vb. 

scrcip,  11. ;    -c,  vb. 

scream,  vb. ;  n. 

screech^  (scritch);  vl).;  -on-l,  n. 

scruhhcd'^,  adj. 

scuffle''',  11. 

scion,    11. 

scnrri/^\  adj. 

6'6Y^f,  n.;  vb. ;  darli-seated,  p.  a. 


/'^?/,  adj.;  ~7//^  adv.;  nnsl:Ufnl, 
ivell-sliilled,  adj.;  luisldlfnlhj, 
adv.;   .sh'dl-coiitencluKj,   \).   a. 

A'/i/y;^^   vl). ;  -mill,-,  n.  (v.  r.). 

.^■7.•/y^  1).;  vb.;  ~>i//^  adj.;  calves-, 
eel-,  elf-,  lamh-,  sheep-,  sow-, 
thirl-sliin,  n.;  sJiin-coaf,  ii. 

67i^^>,  vb.;    ~2)er,  n.;  o'ership,  vj). 

s/iT/'/,  11.;  ~6'(/,  adj.;  foresldrt,  n.; 
iride-s/iirfed,  adj. 

shittish'^,  adj. 

skill /,-,  vb. 

5/1?^  7/;  11. 

57.7/^  11.;  -r'j/^  ~/.s7/,  adj.:  -planted, 
p.  a. ;  -asp I r UK),  p.  a. 


5(^6';^/^  vb.;    ^cr,  -i}ig,w.\  ~in(jlij,\  [slaid  in]  aslant,  adv. 

adv.;    ~7//,   nnseemhj,  adj.:  Z>c- '  slaughter,    n.;    vb. ;     -  rr^  -hon.se, 
seem,  vb.:  summer-,  nn-,  icell-        --man,  man- ,  self-slaughter,  \\.\ 
seeming,  p.  ix.:  seeming-rirtnoiis,        self-slaughtered,  p.  a. 
adj.  '  sleight,  n. 

sister,    n.;    vb.:    -hood,  n;    -h/,^  slight^,     adj.;     vb. ;     ^7//,    adv.: 
unsistered,  adj.  -ness,  n. 

6-7i/7?,  n.;  vb. ;   ~rf?^  slilless,  slil-    slg,  adj.;   -7^.  adv. 


1  Gf.  also  Forster,  Arcliiv  108,  p.  193. 

^  See  Skeat.  The  word  is  probably  to  be  judged  of  in  the  same  way  as 
scatter;  cf.  Bjorkman,  p.  10. 

^  screech  seems  to  be  due  lo  blending  of  M.  E.  skrikcn  and  scJirichcn ;  vJ. 
Bjorkman,  p.  131. 

^  A  derivative  of  scrub  'a  bush";  cf.  Cent.  D. 

^  scuffle  is  probably  a  variant  of  shuffle  with  sc-  through  Scand,  intluence. 
Swed.  skuffa  seems  to  be  a  L.  G.  loanword,  and  cannot  well  ])e  the  source  of 
the  word. 

^  scurf  is  probably  a  Scand.  loanword;  cf.  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz.  Bjork- 
man, \).  134,  thinks  intluence  from  Lai.  scrophula  may  also  be  assumed.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  improbable,  as  scurf  and  scrophula  diverge  very  nuich  in 
form.     It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Stratrnann  renders  M.  E.  scurfhy  'rubbish'. 

'  A  derivative  of  prov.  E.  (Sco.)  skit  "to  ilounce,  caper  about'.  This  word 
seems  to  belong  to  Swed.  skutta  "to  leap  alwut'.  and  is  perhaps  analogous  to 
skim,  skip,  on  which  see  Bjorkman,  p.  V'll;  cf.  Skeat. 

«  M.  E.  sli^t,  sleght,  prolnibly  from  Scand.  (0.  W.  Scand.  sUttr,  O.  Swed. 
slcetter,  'even,  smooth'  <  *sliht-  or  *sleht-).  Kluge-Lutz  Ihink  slight  is  a  native 
word.  The  absence  of  it  in  0.  E.  nnd  early  M.  E.  renders  that  improbable.  Skeat 
deiives  it  from  0.  L.  G.,  but  as  it  occurs  as  earlv  as  A.  P.,  Scand.  origin  seems 


sneap,  vb.;  n. 
snipe  ^  n. 
sprach'^^  adj. 
squeaJc'^,  vb. 
squeal,  vb. 
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stah^,  vb.;  n. 
[stacJiy  n.  in]  hdijsfacJi,  n. 
sta(j(jer^^  vb. ;  n. 
steep^,  vb. 


preferable.    The  earliest  sense  of  llie  word  in  M.  E.  seems  lo  l)e  "even'  or   'llaL'; 
cf.  Skeat,     Tliat  goes  well  with  Scand.  origin. 

'  snlpC'  is  derived  l)y  Skeat  from  Scaiid.  (O.  W.  Scand.  Norw.  dial,  snipa). 
Bjorkman  and  Khige-Liitz  tliink  it  is  a  native  word.  As  it  does  not  occur  until 
late  M.  E.,  and  the  stem  ^smpon-  is  only  Scand.  and  Englisli,  1  lliink  Scand. 
oi'igin  is  very  proba])le.  VS.  also  mirc-snipe  <  0.  W.  Scand.  myrl-snipa.  Tlie 
W.  Germ,  stem  on  the  Continent  is  *snipp-.  0.  E.  had  in  the  same  sense  snite, 
which  does  not,  of  course,  exchide  the  possibility  of  an  0.  E.  *s«ijje  having-  also 
existed. 

^  sprack  seems  to  l)e  from  M.  E.  spraJdich  'sprightly'.  This  word  cannot 
well  be  from  0.  W.  Scand.  sprcekr,  as  Skeat  proposes;  sjjrre/i'v  ought  to  have 
given  M.  E.  sprfk.  Hjorkman,  p.  2i20,  thiidvs  sprack  is  prol)ably  a  native  word, 
hi  Dan.  (hal.  I  lind  sprakdig  "restless,  unmanagea])le'  said  e.  g.  of  children  and 
young  horses  (Molbech  Dial.  L.),  in  Norw.  dial,  sprakaleg  "jaunty,  affected"  (Ross). 
These  words  are  evidently  identical,  and  may  ])e  due  to  an  earlier  meaning 
'sprightly".  An  ().  Scand.  *sprakaligy  is  unrecorded,  but  the  existence  of  the 
word-stem  in  the  old  languages  is  }>roved  Ijv  the  obviously  related  0.  W.  Scand. 
sprakaleggr,  0.  Dan.  (Saxo)  spragclegg  a  surname.  The  English  correspon- 
dence of  this  word  is  Sprading,  evidently  a  corrupt  form  of  sprakaleggr :  cf. 
Olrik,  Arkiv  for  nordisk  filologi  19,  especially  p.  219  f.  The  medial  a  common 
to  0.  W.  Scand.  sprakaleggr  and  Norw.  sprakaleg,  and  which  has  existed  in 
0.  Dan.  spragelegg  and  Dan,  sprakeUg,  is  also  found  in  the  late  0.  E.  name 
Sproicaling  which  may  be  an  earlier  form  of  Sprading.  The  relations  of  all 
these  forms  are  obscure,  but  everything  points  towards  Scand.  origin  of  the  stem. 
I  think  we  may  consider  M.  E.  spraklich  to  have  l)een  adopted  from  an  0  Scand. 
*sprakaligr.  For  the  loss  of  -a-  cf.  Sprading.  The  stem  spraka-  is  probal)ly 
cognate  with  0.  W.  Scand.  Swed.  etc.  spraka  'to  crackle',  0.  W.  Scand.  sprcekr 
'sprightly'. 

^  See  Skeat. 

*  Cf.  Skeat.  M.  E,  stahbe  'stigma"  evidently  belongs  to  a  verl)  *stabhen  'to 
stab'.  The  stem  *stahb-  is  very  common  in  Scand.,  but  seems  to  be  unknown 
outside  Scand.  and  English. 

^  stagger  seems  to  be  from  M.  E.  stakercn,  which  is  ])i-obably  of  Scand. 
origin.  Cf.  Skeat.  There  are  also  Scand.  forms  with  g,  e.  g.  *stagla  in  E.  Swed. 
dialects,  but  the  only  M.  E.  form  is  stakercn.  The  reseml)lance  of  stagger  to 
Du.  staggeren  'to  stagger'  (Kil.)  is  astonishing.  AVe  also  find  L.  G.  stdkerig  "wacke- 
lig,  lose'  (Frischbier).  The  distribution  of  the  word  in  M.  E.  speaks  in  favour  of 
Scand.  origin. 

®  According  to  Skeat  a  Scand.  word.  Bjorkman  does  nut  give  the  W(jrd, 
but  Provenienz  p.  18  he  mentions  it  among  words,  which  may  possibly  contain 
Scand.  o  <  eg.  The  sense  of  the  word,  which  seems  to  be  specially  Scandina- 
vian, and  its  late  occurrence  render,  in  my  opinion,  Scand.  origin  unquestionable, 
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stern  \  n. 

stifle^,  vb. 

sttf/r,  n.;   -//,  11.;  vb. 

striny^^  n.;  vl).;  -less,  iinsttiuycd^ 

adj.;  hoif',  cijc-,  hrarfsfriiuj,  n.; 

/lamsfrinff,  vb. 
sfunihic,    vb.;    sti(nihliii<j,    -hloc/,', 

11. 
sivaiH,   11.;    hoatsirai)i  (hotuni),  ii. 
sway^   vl).;    n.;  occrsfrai/  (o'cr^), 

vb.;  unswayed,  \).  a. 

T^///*,  n. ;  -m.7,  n. 

f^Jit',  vb. ;  ->',  takhiy,  ii.;  Z^f-, 
>;«/6- -  •'',  ooer(o'er)  - ,  underfakv, 
vb. ;  newta'en,  well-took,  \).  a.: 
leave-,  mistakhiy,  undertaker, 
undertakiny,  ii. 


tanyle^,   vIj.  ;   unfanylc,  vb. 

tatter,  n.;  vb.;   -cr/,  adj. 

//ie//     (them),     pioii.;     f/^c/r,     ~6', 

themselves,  \)V0\\. 
thoityh,  adv.;  coiij.;  althouyh,  coiij. 
thrall,  M. ;  adj.;  vl).;  thraldom,  n. 
thrift,  n.;  -7e.s\v,  -//,  adj.;  nnthrift, 

n.;  adj.;    ~//^  ^^dj.;  spendthrift^ 

thrive,  vb.;   -">•,  ii. 

thrust,  vb  ;  d.  ;    ~/>/^,  n. 

Thursday,  n. 

thwart,    adj.;  vb.;  athwart,  adv.; 

prep. 
fZ/iY^"^,  n. 
fi??,  prep.:  /// -  ,  ^'^>^/7,  i)rep.;    /^y/- 

^//,     prep.;    coiij.;     whereuntil, 

conj. 


0.  E.  stoepan,  which  is  considered  l)y  Schhitler,  JGrii.  I,  3"23,  to  he  the  source 
of  steep,  means  'to  initiate'  (see  Sweet).  G.  stippen  'to  steei)',  witli  which  Holt- 
hausen,  IF.  11  Anz.  123,  compares  steep,  seems  to  he  wholly  uiirehited.  It  cor- 
responds to  Du.  stippen,  M.  L.  G.  stippen  'punktiereu;  eintaiichen',  wliich  he- 
long  to  slip  'a  point*;  cf.  Franck  s.  v.  stip. 

^  Skeat  and  Kluge-Lutz  derive  stern  from  0.  W.  Scand.  stiorn.  Bjorkman 
does  not  give  tJie  word.  Though  0.  Fris.  has  stiarne.  st Iodic  in  the  same  sense, 
the  late  appearance  of  the  word  in  English  (Langl.  Wicl.  Gh.)  seems  to  me  to 
prove  Scand.  origin.     0.  E.  had  stcor  in  the  same  sense. 

2  See  Skeat. 

^  string  is  generally  considered  to  he  a  native  word  (thus  Skeat.  and  Kluge- 
Lutz;  Bjorkman  does  not  give  the  word).  Sweet,  H.  E.  S.  313,  however,  thinks 
the  g  is  due  to  Scand.  strengr.  In  my  opinion  Scand.  origin  is  proved  by  the 
absence  of  assibilation. 

■*  See  Skeat. 

^  Prohaldy    an    adoption    of  Scand.  (0.  W.  Scand.  and  0.  Swed.)  niisfaka. 

^  The  explanation  of  tangle,  as  given  in  Skeat,  is  no  doubt  correct;  only 
the  initial  t-  instead  of  Scand.  p-  needs  some  explanation.  The  sound-change 
])  >  f  did  not  take  place  in  Dan.  until  the  11-th  cent.,  in  Norw.  not  until  still 
later.  So  tangle  cannot  have  been  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Scand.  settlement. 
It  has  probably  been  introduced  through  mercantile  connections.  It  is  a  late 
word  in  English. 

^  tike  is  generally  considered  as  a  Scand.  word.  Bjorkman,  however,  thinks 
that  is  uncertain,  because  the  Scand.  tik  may  be  a  loanword  itself.  As  tik  occurs 
in  the  earliest  0.  W.  Scand.  texts  and  in  the  old  Danish  laws,  and  is  common  in 
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trust\  n. ;  vb.;  -rr,  n. ;  -ftil, 
-^less,  -y,  ^^]\  niisfrub-f,  n.; 
vb.;   ~/W/,  adj.;  .sclf-frifsf,  n. 

Ugly,  adj. 

Wail ^ ,    V b . ;     -f'nl,    a dj . ;  bewail, 

vb.;  nnbcn'ailed,  p.  a. 
ivall-eyed,  adj. 
wand,  11.;  -?//.r,  adj. 
<t/"a«/,  11.;  vb.;   ~?(vY,  n. 
ivarp,  vb. 
^6'e«X-,   adj.;    ~c>/,  vb. ;   ~ly,  adv.; 

-ling,      -)icss,     n.;     -hearted, 

-hinged,     adj.;     -hiiilf,    -made, 

fever-weakened,  p.  a. 


welcome^,    adj.;    n. ;    vb. ;   -r,  n. ; 

unwelcome,  adj. 
whnl^,    vb. ;    -pool,  ~wind,  -igig, 

n. 
wicker,  n.  (v.  r.). 
windlass""^  ii. 
window,    11.;    vb.;    ehureh-winduw, 

n. ;  window-bar,  ii. 
^/v'y/.r/,  11.;  vb.;  -c^/,  adj.;  bca-wing, 

11.;     6'?y)>-,    //rv'^,    /W//-,    //^/^Y-, 

slow-,     strong-,     saift- winged, 

adj. 
«m\s7>»,  n. 
ivrong,    ii.;    adj.;   adv.;  vb. ;   -er, 

n.;     -/)(/,    adj.;    '-/'^?%,    --?//, 

adv.;  self-wrong,  ii. 


Swed.  and  Nonv.  dialects,  its  native  origin  cannot  be  doubted.  If  it  is  a  loanword, 
it  is  a  very  old  one.  Tlie  late  occurrence  and  the  distribution  of  the  word  in 
M.  E.  render  Scand.  origin  highly  probable.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  occur 
outside  Scand.  and  English.  The  rare  M.  L.  G.  tike  "a  tike'  (Liibben;  not  in 
Schiller-Liibben.  nor  in  any  Mod.  Low  G.  dictionaries)  is  probably  a  Scand.  loan- 
word, 

^  Probably  Scand.,  though  the  vowel  of  the  word  presents  difticulties. 

2  Probably  form  Scand.  *veila.     Cf.  Bjorkman. 

^  welcome  seems  to  be  from  Scand.  (0,  W.  Scand.  velkominn.  0.  Swed. 
vcelkoniin),  as  Skeat  proposes.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  it  could  be  an  al- 
tered form  of  O,  E.  iiAlciuna,  due  to  influence  from  icel;  cf,  M,  L,  G.  ivolkomen 
.and  icillekornen.  Hut  the  early  occurrence  of  ivcl-  (Gen.  and  Ex.  etc.)  seems 
to  be  best  explained  by  Scand.  influence. 

*  ivJiirl  is  derived  by  Skeat  from  Scand.  hvirfil.  Bjorkman  does  not  give 
the  word.  The  fact  that  the  M.  E,  form  of  the  word  seems  to  be  almost  regu- 
larly whirl,  necessitates  the  assumption  of  Scand.  origin.  0.  E.  *hivierfel  would 
rather  have  given  *u-hurl  as  regular  M.  E.  form;  ct.  wurs,  wurchen,  ivurd. 

^  See  Skeat,   Notes,  \).  321  f. 


i2.     Continental  Germanic  Words. 

This  clement  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  tlie  Continental 
influence  upon  English  has  not  yet  been  fully  treated  by  scholars. 

The  only  work  of  importance  bearing  upon  this  subject  is 
Skeat's  Principles  of  English  Etymology,  where  altogether  ten  pages 
(Vol.  1  p.  481  ff.)  are  devoted  to  the  Old  Frisian  and  Old  Dutch 
Element,  and  this  article  is  now  somewhat  antiquated.  The  lirst 
part  (g§  448—450)  which  deals  with  Dutch  loanwords  of  compara- 
tively late  introduction,  is  very  meritorious.  In  §  450  the  author 
gives,  among  other  things,  a  list  of  Dutch  words  in  Shakspere,  which 
contains  altogether  fifty-eight  words.  Naturally,  in  many  special 
cases  I  differ  in  opinion  from  Skeat  concerning  this  list.  —  The 
latter  part,  where  the  early  Continental  Germanic  loanwords  are 
dealt  Avith,  is  far  inferior  to  the  earlier.  That  is  only  natural,  as 
its  subject  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  first  part.  A 
great  many  of  the  words  given  as  Dutch  or  Low  German,  are  con- 
sidered by  Skeat  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Concise  Etymological 
Dictionary  to  be  of  native  origin.  The  lists  of  Continental  words 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book,  are  far  superior  to  those  in 
Principles. 

Kluge  in  Pauls  Grundriss  I.  p.  942  f.  devotes  one  page  to  the 
que.stion  of  Continental  Germanic  influence  on  English.  lie  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  almost  entirely  the  existence  of  Dutch  or  Low  Ger- 
man words  in  Middle  English.  As  probable  Continental  words  he 
gives,  however,  M.  E.  gvotc,  x)il(jrim^  !ifouf,  gessen.  Some  later 
loanwords  are  also  mentioned.  If  Skeat  has  valued  tlic  Continental 
Germanic  element  in  English  too  high,  Kluge  has  in  no  less  a  de- 
gree undervalued  it. 

I  think  with  Kluge  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  give  a  dehnite  opi- 
nion upon  this  question,  until  an  exhaustive  study  of  it  has  been 
made.     I  have  tried  to  supply  this  want  by  collecting  and  examining 
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what  material  has  been  accessible  to  me.  The  subject  is  one  of 
coiisidcra])le  dilficulty,  and  the  researches  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
are  far  from  sufficient.  Still  I  tliink  they  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
nounce with  tolerable  certainty  upon  the  question.  Possibly  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  entering  more  fully  upon  the  subject  in 
another  place. 

A  few  general  remarks  may  deserve  their  place. 

It  is  to  bo  expected,  in  consideration  of  the  important  com- 
mercial conn(.'clions  betw(H'n  England  and  the  Germanic  countries  on 
the  Continent  during  the  Middle  Age  \  that  several  Continental  loan- 
words have  found  their  way  into  Middle  English.  These  connec- 
tions date  far  back  Even  before  the  Conquest  the  merchants  of 
Cologne  had  forniod  a  lasting  associaiion  In  London.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  English  foreign  trade  seems  to  have 
been  developing  fast,  chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  German  and 
Flemish  traders,  and  it  remained,  as  a  consequence,  for  a  long  time 
in  their  hands.  Especially  after  Henry  III  had  assured  protection, 
in  12G0,  to  all  German  merchants,  and  the  Teutonic  Hanse  had 
amalgamated,  shortly  after,  all  earlier  associations  of  foreign  mer- 
chants into  one,  Ihe  influence  of  these  foreigners  seems  to  have 
reached  very  great  proportions.  The  Hansards  did  not  come  to 
England  merely  as  passing  traders.  Tliey  luid  important  settlements 
in  London  and  also  in  other  towns.  The  chief  one  was,  of  course, 
that  in  London,  which  had  its  residence  in  the  famous  Steelyard. 
The  number  of  foreigners  in  London  seems  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. —  Especially  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1807 — 77), 
who  made  great  efforts  to  encourage  English  foreign  trade,  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  Continent  seems  to  have  been  very  close.  This 
king  also  induced  a  great  number  of  Flemish  weavers  to  come  and 
settle  in  England. 

These  commercial  connections  have  no  doubt  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  Continental  loanwords.  It  seems  probable  that 
Continental  influence  was  comparatively  less  during  the  early  Middle 
Age,  than  dui'ing  the  later  part,  when  the  commei'cial  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  grew  more  important.  J  think  a  study  of  the 
question  corroborates  this  supposition. 


^  Concerning  these  see  further  Lnpitenlicrg,  rrl^undiicho  Gescliichte  dcs 
Hansisehen  Stalilhofos,  CunniiiLiham,  The  Growth  of  Eiii^lisli  Industry  and  Com- 
merce during  the  Eai'Iy  and  Middle  Ages. 
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It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  ver}^  few  Continental 
words  were  introduced  before  1300.  So  far  as  I  know,  hardly  one 
word  found  earlier  is  proved  by  phonetic  or  other  tests  to  be  a 
Clontinejilal  loanword.  The  only  exception  would  be  hitovercn  'to 
fascinate"  in  Gen.  and  Ex..  which  seems  to  be  from  M.  L  G.  heto- 
veren,  but  could  possibly  be  a  derivative  of  0.  W.  Scand.  faufra 
'to  enchant'.  M.  E.  hiforercn  does  not  seem  to  be  a  word  which 
would  be  likely  to  have  been  introduced  through  mercantile  connec- 
tions. It  looks  more  like  a  literary  loanword.  Other  words  which 
have  been  considered  as  Continental  words,  are  such  as  cnr,  curl, 
duel',  girl,  liiurr,  lad:,  nuid,  shudder,  sprout,  which  are  doubtless 
native  words,  or  such  as  hoy,  hale,  huekster,  loof  'a  paddle',  pad-, 
slot,  one  or  other  of  which  may  really  be  of  Continental  origin, 
ihougli  not  one  can  be  said  with  any  amount  of  certainty  to  be 
so  Perhaps  loof  and  faJ:el  (Gen.  and  Ex  )  may  be  looked  upon  as 
probable  Continental  words.  —  If  a  Avord  is  found  before  1300, 
I  think  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  probably  not  a  Continental  loan- 
word. 

During  the  fourteenth  centuiy  a  few  unec[iiivocal  Clontinental 
loanwords  appear,  e.  g.  floi/f,  groat,  hail,  which  are  proved  by  pho- 
netical  tests  to  be  such,  or  hoivsprit,  fraught,  rag  'a  dance',  trice 
and  some  others.  In  the  fifteenth  century  they  become  more  nu- 
merous. I  mention  hung  'a  stopple',  deal  '\\  plank',  guilder,  hoist, 
holland,  hog,  lueh,  reef,  rover  etc. 

Now  it  is,  of  course,  very  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  many 
of  these  words  were  introduced  long  before  they  appear  in  writing. 
Making  this  allowance,  I  still  think  it  may  be  said  that  a  conside- 
rable Continental  influence  does  not  begin  until  after  1300  or  1350. 

An  examination  of  Chaucer's  vocabulary  will  give  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  of  Continental  influence  upon  Middle  English.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  language  of  the  capital  should  have  been 
especially  exposed  to  such  influence.  Chaucer  was  a  born  Lon- 
doner, and  he  may  be  a.ssumed  to  reflect  faithfully  the  language  of 
his  time.  He  has  also  a  rich  vocabulary,  and  his  production  is 
extensive. 

The  following  of  Clhaucer's  words  are,  in  my  opinion,  cer- 
tain Continental  loanwords:  flogte,  fraught,  groie,  loiter  'a  Lollard', 
quaad  'evil'  (at  least  in  one  of  the  ({uotation.s),  reye  'a  dance', 
tryee  'to  pull'.  Some  are  uncertain:  clohhe  (perh.  French),  myte 
'mite,    thing    of   no    value'    (cf.  p.  42  above),  ptilgriw.  proll  (of  ob- 
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sciire  etymology;  that  in  Skeat  is  very  uncertain),  slede  'a  sled' 
(peril,  native  or  Scand.),  ialeJ  (possibly  native),  tnhhc  (perh.  native), 
irral'  (peril.  Scand.);  hale  and  tuMc  are,  in  my  opinion,  native; 
ffcssc,  a  Scand.  word.  Now,  it  is  probable  that  I  have  overlooked 
one  or  otlier  word.  Still  I  think  my  list  is  fairly  complete.  If 
all  the  words  mentioned  above  were  Continental,  the  number  of 
these  in  Chaucer  would  be  nineteen,  but  probably  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed ton.  Now  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Chaucer's 
works  are  mostly  poetical,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  colloquial  words  and  of  words 
nsed  for  special  subjects,  as  trade,  shipping  and  the  like.  Still  the 
list  above  seems  to  indicate  tliat  rather  few  riontinental  words  had 
aquircd  citizenship  in  Engli.sh  at  Chaucer's  lime,  especially  in  the 
literary  language. 

The  result  of  these  short  remarks  will  be  this,  that  Continental 
loanwords  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  Middle  English,  but  that 
we  must  be  rather  cautious  in  assigning  Continental  origin  espe- 
cially to  words  found  in  early  Middle  English.  Even  in  late  Middle 
English  the  number  of  Continental  loanwords  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  considerable. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Continental  influence  upon  the 
English  vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  considerable.  I  refer  to 
Skeat's  Principles  for  these  late  Continental  loanwords.  —  Of  the 
Continental  words  in  Shakspere,  at  least  some  two-thirds  are  re- 
corded after  1500. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  at  a  distribution  of  the  Continental 
loanwords  into  Dutch,  Low  Gerjnan  etc.  Such  a  distribution  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  problem 
of  the  Continental  Germanic  influence  as  a  whole.  Besides  many 
words  have  probably  been  introduced  through  the  common  influ- 
ence of  several  languages.  Many  words,  e.  g.  nautical  terms,  were 
the  common  property  of  Dutch,  Low  German  etc.  —  Still  I  think  it 
may  be  .'^aid  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  certainty  that  most  Con- 
tinental words  are  from  Dutch.  That  seems  to  be  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  late  loanwords. 

It  has  been  .said  above  that  it  is  difficult,  with  regard  to  the 
Scand.  element,  to  distinguish  between  loanwords  and  English  deri- 
vatives of  such.  The  same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  some 
Continental  words.  The  derivatives  of  flontinental  words  are,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few. 
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Ballast',  vb. 
holin  ^^,  11. 

hoar,  n.;   ~y.s7/,  adj. 
howsj^rit'^  11.  (0.  Edd.  horc~). 
hidJij,  11.;  -monster,  -rook,  n. 
hu)i(j\  n.  'a  sliarpei'. 
[hung,  11.  ill]  -//^>/(",  n. 
hiirglicr,  ii. 
bnrgomastcr,  n. 

Canihric,  u. 


canaJiin^,  n. 
crants,  n.  (v.  r.). 
ftf//'^,  vb. 

De^/.';,    11.;    vb.;    hedccl',    nndcclx, 

vb. 
doch'^',  vl).  (a  p]aii>i])le  conjecture). 
f7o/7^  ii 
dollar,  11. 
drawl,  vb. 
druni^,  11. ;  vl). ;    -mcr,  ii. 


'  IxdUist  is  proba])]y  of  Continental  origin.  The  late  appearance  of  the 
Word  in  English  speaks  defiiiitoly  against  adoption  from  Scandinavian.  It  is  very 
likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  L.  G.  ballast  etc.  are  from  Scand.  Cf.  Svenska 
Akademiens  Ordbok,  s.  v.  harlasf. 

2  holin  is  probably  from  some  Continental  form;  cp.  L.  (i.  holinen  pi.  and 
Du.  hoelijn.  The  earlier  forms  hawe-lyne,  howe-lyne,  boidine  etc.  probably  re- 
present an  earlier  introdndion  from  the  Continent  (possibly  also  from  French). 

^  No  doubt  a  Continental  loanword  like  Dan.  hanc/sjjyyd  (cf.  Falk  and 
Torp,  s.  v.),  Swed.  hogsprot. 

*  Skeat,  Principles  I.  4S3,  derives  hung  from  Kris,  piing.  The  h-  would 
then  be  unex})lained.  The  word  means  "a  purse'  and  'a  pick-pocket'.  The  for- 
mer sense  is  probably  the  primary  one.  It  is  a  late  cant  word;  cf.  hunge  'a 
pursse'  in  Barman's  Caveat.  1  .suppose  this  word  is  identical  with  Fris.  honge 
'vesica  m-inaria'  also  'a  bagpipe',  L.  G.  bunge  'eine  Art  Fischerkorbe',  M.  L.  G. 
bnnge  'a  drum'  etc.  I  do  not  fnid  this  word  in  the  sense  'a  i)urse'  on  the  Con- 
tinent. This  sense  has  probably  arisen  in  cant,  possibly  partly  through  influ- 
ence from  puvg.     The  word  is  probably  from  some  Continental  language. 

^  From  Du.  kanneken:  see  Skeat,  Principles  I,  485,  Kluge,  Grundr.  I,  p.  943. 

®  cuff  seems  to  be  from  the  Continent,  where  it  occurs  in  thieves'  slang 
(rotwelsch);  cf.  Grimm,  s.  v.  Knffcn.  Swed.  Norw.  dial  kuffa  may  be  from  the 
same  source. 

^  dock  is  probably  a  Continental  word.  It  is  tiuc  it  is  found  earlier  in 
English  than  in  any  other  language  (lolo).  Du.  dokkc  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
corded until  Kil.,  who  has  also  dokke  'kevie,  ren';  M.  L.  G.  f?oc/t:e 'Schiffsdock' is 
given  by  Liibbcn.  But  the  G.  tock  'clausa'  (15523)  in  Diefenbach,  Glossarium 
Latino-Germanicum,  and  dockcn  "das  locli  des  ablasz,  vulgo  das  fischheuslen, 
fauces  emissarii'  (Henisch  lOlO;  see  Grimm)  seem  to  to  point  h)wards  Continen- 
tal origin.  Tlie  senses  of  these  words  seem  to  be  more  original  than  that  of 
E.  dock.     On  the  etymology  of  the  word,  cf.  dictionaries. 

^  No  doubt  from  some  Continental  language;  cf.  dictionaries.  The  d-  may 
be  due  to  a  dialectal  German  }>ronuncialion  of  fnotune  with  a  voiceless  d-:  cf. 
Michels,  Mhd.  Elcmentarbuch  §  Ud  willi  Amnerkung.  Cp.  M.  II.  G.  drumme 
and  trnmme,  frumbe. 
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dump^,  n. 

Dutch,  adj.;   -man,  ii. 

Fleming^  n.;  Flemish,  adj. 

foist,  vb. 

fop^,  vb.;    n.;   -perij,  n. ;   -pish, 

adj. 
framjht,  ii. ;  vb. ;  oerfraiujht,  vb. 
frolic,  adj. 

(rf^cA",  n. 
^?i6^  adj. 
^?/6*,  vb. 


groat,  n. ;  shove-groat,  n. 
guilder,  n. 

Heyday-',  iiilorj. 

hoise^,  vb. ;  /io/^-^,  vb. 

hokV,  n.  'the  cavity  of  a  ship'. 

holland,  n.;  Hollander,  n. 

/^o//,  n. 

hoy  day  ^,  interj. 

Keisar,  n. 

Leaguer,  n. 


^  The  history  of  fZ^t/Mj;  is  obscure;  cf.  N.  E.  I).  Continental  origin  seems 
probable,  however.  Skeat  derives  the  word  from  Swed  dial,  dumpin  'melan- 
choly'. This  word  is  only  found  in  Northern  dialects,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  it  to  have  had  a  wider  distribution  in  earlier  times.  Nor  can  it  be 
a  derivative  of  dimba.  l^ossibly  it  belongs  to  dini2)a ;  and  has  originally  meant 
"fallen  down'.  The  development  of  sense  would  then  be  similar  to  that  of  Swed. 
nedslagen  and  E.  downcast^  G.  niedergeschlagen. 

^  Cf.  Kluge-Lutz;  also  Grimm,  s.  v.  foppen. 

^  glib  "smooth'  is  a  late  word  (1598;  glibbery  1601).  Cognate  Avords  are 
M.  L.  G.  glibberich  (1.5^22),  glipperich,  glippen  'to  glide',  G.  glipfen,  glipferig, 
Du.  glibberig  (not  in  M.  Du.).  See  further  Franck,  s.  v.  glippen.  The  stem  is 
found  earlier  in  Cont.  langs.  than  in  English,  and  can  be  explained  as  a  modi- 
fication of  glipp-,  whereas  in  Engl,  there  are  no  traces  of  either  glib  or  *glip 
until  late.  It  seems  probable  then,  that  it  is  a  L.  G.  and  Du.  stem,  and  that  E. 
glib  etc.  are  borrowed. 

^  glib  'to  castrate'  and  lib  the  same  are  not  found  in  English  until  Early 
Mod.  E.,  whereas  we  find  on  the  Continent  M.  H.  (r.  lilppen,  M.  Du.  Inbben, 
M.  L.  G.  lilbben.  Probably  lih  is  a  Continental  loan-word.  As  for  glib,  it  is 
presumably  due  to  the  Continental  pp.  gelubt.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  only 
used  in  such  phrases  as  a  glibbed  horse.  Skeat  considers  lib  and  glib  to  be 
native  words.     If  native,  glib  could  hardly  be  cognate  with  lib. 

^  See  Skeat.;  hoy  day  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  heyday. 

^  hoise  is  probably  from  Du.  hijschen,  like  Swed.  hissa,  Dan.  hcise,  G. 
hissen:  cf.  Skeat,  and  Falk  and  Torp,  s.  v.  heise.  Ace,  to  N.  E.  D.  it  is  of  ob- 
scure origin,  the  Engl,  examples  being  earlier  than  any  other.  Cf.  however  M. 
Du.  hijsbedde  'Hijschbed,  een  bed  dat  opgeheschen  worden  kan,  veldbed'  (Ver- 
wijs  and  Verdam). 

^  On  the  history  of  the  word  in  English,  see  N.  E.  D.  M.  E.  hoi  is  pro- 
bably from  Du.  hoi  'a  hold'.  It  is  not  probable  tliat  the  development  'a  hole'  > 
'the  cavity  of  a  ship'  should  have  taken  place  independently  in  both  languages. 

EkwaU:  Shakspere.  7 
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Falter^,  vb. ;  paltry,  adj. 

lihimp\  adj.;   -y,  adj. 

pratc^,  vb.;    n.;    ~r,  n. ;  prattle, 

vl). ;    11.;     ~  >•,   prattling,    love- 

2Jratc,  11. 

Back^,  11.  'an    engine  of  torture'; 

vb.;   ~cr,  n. 
rftt'e/,  vb. 
W//^^  vb.  'to  liL  with  lacklinL;-'. 


luth\  n.  'a  lorcli';  linstock,  n. 

7(>o/^  vb. ;  r/Yoo/*,  adv. 

liicJv^,   11.;   -/('6\s',    -//,  adj.;   ~/7//, 

adv.;    unlnckij,  adj.;   nulnclcily, 

adv. 
histig^,  adj. 

Minikin,  adj. 
mitc^^  11. 
monkey,  n. 

'  It  seems  very  pnjhahle  Uiat.  //h/.-,  linstock  have  some  relalion  Lo  Du.  ZoxY, 
lontstok.  Only  il  is  ilitticull.  to  explain  h'?i^  for  ?oni  and  Zi7i/t  for  Zinf  (cf.  Skeat). 
Probably  Zi»^  is  due  to  an  /-mutated  Continental  form;  cf.  G.  lilntten  'wicks' 
(157^2  in  Grimm).  Gaii  link  rei)resent  a  diminutive  form  of  that  word:  *liint- 
ken?  —  Even  if  these  explanations  should  not  be  correct  I  think  Continental 
origin  is  probable. 

2  The  verb  loof  is  probably  an  adoption  of  Du.  locccn  'to  loof,  luff;  cf.  E. 
Fris.  lofen,  lufen  the  same.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  should  l)e  an  indepen- 
dent derivative  of  M.  E.  lof,  which  seems  to  have  meant  'a  paddle",  it  is  un- 
certain whether  this  is  a  native  word,  as  Skeat  thinks,  or  a  Continental  word. 
The    whole    group    of   words    is    obscure;    cf.  Franck,  s.  v.  Loef,  Falk  and  Torp 

S.    V.    LUL'. 

^  luck  is  no  dt)ubt  a  Continental  word,  as  Skeat  proposes,  like  late  0.  W. 
Scand.    liikka,  Swed.    lycka,    Dan.  lykke.     Khige-Lutz  think  it  is  a  native  word. 

*  Not  really  a  loanword,  but  a  Du.  quotation. 

*  mite  is  uncertain;  cl.  \).  42  above. 

^  palter  does  not  seem  to  occur  until  late  Kith  cent.,  and  is  probably  from 
Du.  or  L.  G.  (xM.  L.  G.  palte  'a  rag",  paltcr-lappcn,  E.  Fris.  pctlterig  'ragged'; 
see  also  Skeat).  Posssibly  paltry  is  the  earlier,  word,  from  which  palter  might 
be  a  back-formation.  —  Swed.  paltor,  Dan.  palter  cannot  well  be  the  source  of 
the  word.  They  are  probably  L.  G.  loanwords;  jjesides  they  would  not  aciount 
for  tiie  form  of  the  E.  word,  as  they  are  plur.  forms  of  the  noun  palta. 

'  plump  is  probably  a  Continental  loanword  like  Swed.  Dan.  plump.  Cf. 
also  Kluge-Lutz  and  Skeat. 

^  Skeat  thinks  j^^'^^te  is  a  native  word.  The  Avord  stem  seems,  however, 
lo  lie  mainly  Du.  and  L(jw  German.  It  does  not  occur  in  High  German;  Swed. 
prata,  Dan.  j^rate  are  probably  from  L.  G.,  and  M.  E.  prate  is  late  (loth  cent.). 
For  prattle  cf.  Du.  pratelen. 

»  Cf.  Skeat,  Kluge  Wbch,  s.  v.  recken,  Backer,  Franck,  s.  v.  Bakker. 

^"  rig  camiot  be  from  Scand.  rigya  which  is  no  doubt  from  English.  The 
word  seems  to  be  first  found  in  Palsgrave:  I  rygge  a  shyppc,  I  make  it  redye 
to  go  to  the  see.  It  is  no  doubt  from  a  Continental  verb  of  wide  distribution: 
M.  L.  G.  rigen  I.  reihen,  aufreihen  2.  ordnen,  in  Reihe  bringeii,  passen,  E.  Fris. 
rigen,  rigen  'reihen;  in  Ordnung  bringen,  fertig  machen,  eimichten',  Du.  rijgen 
'to  sew  with  long  stitches,  to  tack'.  G.  dial,  riggen  (Woeste),  L.  G.  riggen 
(Brem.)  come  nearer  to  the  form  of  the  E.  word.  For  the  etymology  of  these 
words    see    Franck,  s.  v.  Rij.    The    nautical   sense    seems  to  have  developed  in 
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roiise^,  n.  'dnnkiiig'. 
rove,  vb.;   -r,  n. 

Sconr^,  vb. ;  un^conrcd,  p.  a. 

screw'^,  vb. 

simper^,  vb. 

smiig^,  adj. 

snaffle,  n. 

split^,  vb. 

stripe,  n. 

sutler,  n. 


swahher,  n. 

To//,  11. 
trice'^,  n. 
f /•!!(//,  n. 

Uproar,  n.;  vb. 

Wa(j(jon,  11.;  ~e/*,  -sx)ohe,  -wheel,  n. 
ivainscot,  n. 

rc(/f;^,  vb.  (v.  r.). 
younker,  ii. 


English.  In  the  (luolatioii  from  Palsgrave  Ihe  more  general  sense  'Lo  make 
ready'  seems  lo  be  preserved. 

^  ro?<sc  is  no  doui^t  a  Continental  word  like  Swed  riis  etc.  Cj).  Du.  rocs, 
'drmikenness',  L.  G.  r?(6'c  'noise,  brabble'  (Brem.),  E.  Fris.  rilse  'Gerausch,  Liirm, 
Unrulie,  Getummel'  etc.  (Doornkaat-K.). 

2  scour  is  probably  a  Du.  or  L.  G.  word.  Derivation  from  Frencli  offers 
plionological  difticulties.  The  late  appearance  of  the  word  goes  well  with  Con- 
tinental origin.     Cf.  also  Bjorkman  p.  J  33  f. 

^  screiv  is  a  late  word,  a  fact  which  speaks  in  favour  of  Continental  origin. 
Cf.  also  Forster.  Archiv  108,  p.  193. 

*  simper  cannot  be  a  Scand.  loanword,  as  Swed.  Dan.  \orw.  simper,  semper 
seem  lo  be  form  L.  G.,  where  I  find  zimpern  'weinen'  (Woeste,  Dahnert),  'eine 
grosse  Empfindliclikeit  gegen  Sclnnerz,  Kalte  aussern'  (Danneil),  zimpcrlig  'iiber- 
fein,  iiberzart;  jiingferlich'  (Schambach).  These  words  are  evidently  High  German 
loanwords.  Schmeller  gives  zimpeln,  zimpern  'sich  affectiert,  zarllich,  klaglich 
benehmen',  zimper,  zimpfer(lich),  zumpfer(lich)  'delicat,  zart  im  Benehmen, 
gewohnlich  mil  dem  Nebenbegriff  des  etwas  AfTectierten'.  Lexer  gives  M.  H.  G. 
zimpfcrn  'weinen',  Diefenbach  and  Willker  zimpern  'eiulare'.  E.  simper  is  evi- 
dently from  the  Continent. 

^  smug  is  not  from  Dan.  smiik,  as  Skeat  proposes,  for  llial  is  a  L.  G.  loan- 
word. E.  smug  is  from  the  same  source;  cf.  Kluge,  Wbch.  s.  v.  Schmuck.  The 
form  smug  for  '*smuk  may  be  analogous  with  j;ri<7  for  prick. 

®  Cf.  Skeat.  Swed.  splitta,  Dan.  splitte,  which  Kluge-Lulz  consider  to  be 
tlie  source  of  splits  seem  to  be  from  Low  German. 

^  trice  'a  very  sliort  time'  is  a  derivative  of  trice  'to  haul  up';  cf.  Skeat. 
This  verb  is  no  doul)t  from  L.  G.  or  Du.  (M.  L.  G.  trissc,  tritzc  'Windetau, 
Windeblock' ;  trissen,  tritzen  'an  Seilen  auf-  oder  niederziehen';  see  further  Franck, 
s.  V.  Trijs).  Swed.  trissa  etc.  are  no  doubt  from  L.  G.  —  The  similarity  of 
the  expression  in  a  trice  lo  Spanish  en  un  tris  is  probably  accidental. 

^  yaic  cannot  be  from  Scand.  jag  a,  which  is  a  G.  loanword;  cf.  Bjorkman 
Archiv  109,  ]>.  169.  It  is  probably  from  the  Continental  jagcn,  though  I  do  not 
find  this  in  the  special  sense  of  the  Enghsh  word.  The  sense  of  Modern  Icel. 
jag  a  comes  nearer  to  that  of  E.  yaw;  cf.  Skeat. 
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